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PREFACE. 



Many oxccllcnt books aro publiBhcd, both iu Eng- 
land tuid Germany, giving cxtractH «>f the principal 
pieces in the Anglo-Saxon, or Early English, Literature; 
but I have found in my lectures and classes that a 
much wider interest and a more intelligent study of the 
language may be created by some sit^gestive ixsmarks on 
tlie nature of the diilerent i>ooms aiul tlicir general con- 
nection, aifd where }K)S8ible, something of the author's 
life and times. Anglo-Stixon was long considered 
almost as a synonym for vulgarity aud barbar- 
ism ; and tliough, owing to the labours of some 
of our nicest respected and venerable scholars, that 
superstition has all but vanished, yet the study of our 
ei\rly literature and language might Ik) made still more 
widely i>opular ahd instructive by }x»inting out the 
litenuy interest and value of these ancient poems, and 
the light they throw upon the life aud manners of our 
Worthy Saxon fathers. 

We hope, therefore, that the present Text-Book 
may help to spread this study. The contents may be 
considered under three heads : I. The literary hUrodnc- 
tioM. II. The ExiracU. III. The Trandationt. 

I. The ItUroditctwHSf or reviews preceding the 
different poems, point out their connection and merit, 
with their contents, nature, and extent. I have 
generally been guideil by the temperate criti- 
cisms of Prof. Bemhiird ten Brink, who was 
anxious some years ago that I should undertake 
the translation of his valuable book. But from a 
special study of the pieces, and from the nature 
of this work, I have been able, I hope, to throw a 
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hrger light upon the individual poems, and to evoke 
a livelier interest for their contents, and in this way for 
Anglo-Saxon generally. In the disputed question 
of Cjrnewulf I have followed Pi'of. ten Brink's 
view; but |)erhaps Prof[ Wiilcker is correct in 
identiQring him with the 10th Bishop of Lindisfame. 

II. The ExiracU altogether contain neai'ly 1,800 
double lines in the original, which averages about 25 
double lines, or one page, for each of the 71 poems here 
reviewed. The figures upi>osito the lines show what 
place in the original poem the exti'act is taken from, the 
numbering being the same as in Groin's BiblioUiek der 
AugdiiiduiichtH lAtercUur. Almost all the extracts 
are from this work of Prof. Grein. In some cases, 
however, I have tuken advantage of the excellent new 
edition of Grein which Prof. WUlcker is preparing. 

III. The Traiislatiom were appended for the benefit 
of those who cannot enter on a thorough study of the 
originals. For these versions, with I think only two 
exceptions, I must take the whole responsibility. 
Being frequently hurried with the press-sheets I may 
possibly have sometimes missed the point in the original, 
but I have not been careful to attempt a slavish, school- 
boy version, nor a version which a slavish school-boy 
oould employ like an inter-linear translation, or as a 
key, without the pains of going through a proper 
graounatical study of the original 

It is my pleasant duty here to thank my learned 
friend, Mr M. W. Whitfield, M.A., of St John's College, 
Cambridge, and Durham School, for his kind attention 
to many of the proofs. 

Few men attain even to their own ideal in the works 
they undertake ; fewer still succeed in pleasing every* 
body ; but if men waited on perfection before begin- 
ning nothing would ever be accomplished. 

WM. CLAUKE UOBINSON. 

DuBBAM, 4iH May, 1885. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



No history, no literature, no book, no word, no name 
remains of the primjbval dwkllbiu in these British 
Isles. When they came and when they perished 
l)cloug alike to the forgotten past. Only a few bones 
and implements and weapons, dug up from graves, 
reveal their previous existence. But from remnants 
such as these, it has been made evident that they 
lived by hunting and fishing, dwelt in caves and holes 
by the sea shore and on the brink of rivers, and that 
some of them were cannibals. 

The first inhabitants of Britain of whom real history 
has anything to tell us were The Cii/rs. They had 
crossed from Gaul at least five hundred years before 
the Christian era. So long had they been settled in 
this island when Ca88ar met them in B.C. 55, that 
they had forgotten every reminiscence of their immi- 
gration, and believed that they were sprung from the 
soil. They were of the same race as the present 
Welsli and Irish and Highlanders of Scotland, who are 
their lineal descendants. They lived in wattled hut8 
half undei^round and without chimneys or windows. 
They were warlike, imaginative, olumgefUl, impetuous, 
irresolute. They worshipped many gods, believed the 
soul immortal, and offered sacriRoes of men and beasts. 
The Oelta have been divided into two main branches : 
the ifaeU^ and the Cfmry. The Irish or Erse, and the 

b 



iL CELTR. ROMANA. PfRHT RXOUSn. 

Highlanden or Picts aro both of the Ooolio branch ; 
the Welsh and Cornish of the Cymri& In the fourth 
century the Irisb, who were then called Soots, were 
oooTerted by St Patrick, and became a famous 
missionary people. They planted schools in many 
parts of Europe, and especially on the opposite coasts 
of CSaledonia. That country was finally overrun by 
the Erse or Irish armies, and in A.D. 839 an Irish 
chief succeeded to the throne of Caledonia, which then 
took the name of Sootlaud after its new ooiiquerors 
tram the west All these Celtic tribes in Erin, 
Oaledooia^ and Southern Britain, when they had been 
somewhat Christianised, cultivated literature and the 
arts ; and many of tlie legends and songs which they 
developed in much later centuries have been preserved. 
These Celtic tribes, though constantly at war among 
themselves, had ruled the British islands for some 500 
years, when they were subdued by Ronie. 

When Thk Romavs had subjugated western Asia, 
the north of Africa, and all the south and west of 
Eorope, they finally attacked the almost unknown isle 
of Britain ; and in B.C. 55 the southern Celtic tribes 
were overcome by Julius Ca3sar. The Romans then 
exacted tribute, and ruled this country in much the 
same way as the English now rule India, and when 
they had to withdraw their l^ioiisfor the d«)fence of 
Rome, in the year 410, they left the Celts almost as 
they had found them about 500 years before. 

Thi Tkutovs aud First Enousu. 

In A*D. 410, Rome was in turn subdued by 
people, who were henoeforwanl to bQoome the 



PinST VENTIOX OP TEUTOKH. lil. 

mif^itlcflt fnotor in t)io Iiintory nml govommout of 
nations, Boyoiid tlio utmoNt boiuiiU of Romo's fai-- 
reitchiiig power, conturios before tho beginning of our 
orn, in the prcgimnt mid inystorions doptha of 
Centml Asin, dork but important movements hud 
Itegun 'vhidi rolled woxtwiirdH like a. mini; flood 
to the fartliOHt oomoin of the world. BiLrbnriiLii 
hordofl, of giant stntiiro tind Ban^^uiiinry hopoM, tunurcd 
to war (uid iudifferunt to death, were impollod to quit 
thoir aboriginal abodes, und wicli thoii' families, goods, 
oiul tribosmon, following tho sotting sun, thoy stnrtod 
in the quest of other homes, or failing those, to loud a 
life of plundering mid wnr. ' Bofoi-o' the Indian expedi- 
tion of Alexander the Groat some of those Thutonio 
peoples were settled round the coasts of the Blaok Sen, 
nnd at the mouths of tho Dninibo. Three hundred 
years befoce the Christian era, Pythcas,- a Greek 
merohant from Marseilles, met with Teuton tribes 
along the Baltio coasts. A hundred nnd fifty years 
later thoy were moving towards the outskirts of the 
Roman provinces. In B.C. 115, almost half a miUion 
Teutons, Ju company with an equal number of their 
relntivoa, tho Cimhres,^ were found hovering on th? 
bonndaries of Italy. In the next ten years they 
minihilatod tho opposing armies of Rome in four 
■uooessive battlco. Even Morius, the most stout- 
hearted of Rome's generals, was afraid to venture an 
engagement until bis troops hod grown aocustoraod to 
their fleroe gigontio forma and their dreaded wai'-eries. 

1. Hetvdatiu *, M ; Ihurylufa 2, 06. 2. Pliny, 37, 2 ; 
ami Jltla, 1, 6. i. Cf. A.S. etmpa. ami 0. U. Ott. cAmpJU, 
Kuut /, ChifMM, OaAkhlf drr dnUck. Spmelu, p. 441, 443. 
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By Uariua, however, their leader Teiitoboch and hia vast 
hordes were sUiu iu battle near Marseilles in B.G. 102. 
But though these s(H)alled barbarians were thus 
destroyed abroad, they retained a sullen independence 
in the impervious forests of Germania and central 
Europe, where some of them had made their earliest 
European haunts. So long indeed had they been 
settled there, that in the first century of our era, like 
the Celts of Britain, they had lost all consciousness of 
their immigraUons from the East, and believed that 
their first god and father Tuisco, from whom their race 
descended, had sprung from the soil where they dwelt. 
Fifty years after the victory of Marius, when CmBttr 
had conquered Gaul iu &G. 58, he crossed the Rhine 
to subjugate the Germans also; but he was driven 
bade without the wishel-for triumph* And in another 50 
years the recuperated Teuton hosts were able to avenge 
the victofy of Marius by the annihilation of another 
Roman army : among the woody heights between the 
Weserand the upper Ems, at Teutobeiiger Wald, in 
the year A.D. 9, Varus and three Roman legions were 
utterly destroyed by the young chief Arminius, a noble 
of the Saxom^ or Cheruscan tribe. In another hundred 
years, about A.D. 95, we obtain still more interesting 
particulars about our kinsmen, and the earliest mention 
of their Po^fr^^ from Rome's latest great historian. 
Taoitus, in his '* Germania," describes the blue-eyed, 
flurhaired, strong-built Grerman people, and their 
p airiomat4 lave for mmg, "Thej^ celebraU" he says, 
^ im mn€wU mmg^ their wrih^MrH god Tuiieo, and hi$ 

I. /. IMmh, Ottekiehtt der deuUeUm Spraehs^ §. 631. 
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IIYHNIS TO TEUTON GOlNS WAB-HONOft. V. 

son Jfanniu, the proffenilai's awl founden 0/ their roice,^ 
Their legciidtt nlito btiita that Horcules {ue. Thor, iu 
llomaii drestt) had boeu aiuou^ these GermaiiB, who 
invoke his uanie above all other heroes in their uNir- 
9ong$^ and when they march to batUe. They had also 
other nuirtial iowft, called " Baritus,"^ to which they 
beat their spears against their shields, and by this 
means they braced themselves for the combat and 
divined its issua Not the voice of men, but the very 
spirit of battle seemed to speak forth in these sounds. 
These songs, it is worthy of remark, were already old,' 
even iu the time of Tacitus, and they must have been 
dignified literary productions to have reached the ears 
of the Roman historian, who thought them worthy 
of being mentioned in his book. In his ** Annals^"* 
again, Tacitus tells that they had also soh^s in honour 
0/ their liberator Armiuius,^ and other pieces which they 
were wont to sing around their bivouacs^ and at their 
festive boards. In our first great English Epic 
poem, in Beowulf, the thanes and heroes of King 
Hrothgar sang in a similar way the valorous deeds of 
Beowulf and Sigmund and the Waelsings, who were all 
common heroes of the Teuton race : 

" Sometime! with ready lore 
Woald Hrothgar't thanes, who many a tale 

ooald tell of days of yore^ 
With high thoughts laden, shape the truth 

in ordered words aright ; 

1. OityiMnia, e. 3. 2, Or * BardUut^ (Termonio, e. S. 
3. (7enN4uiia, c 2 ; and tee Kobentdn NatUmal LUeraUrt 
V, i, p 11. 4. Anualut 11% 88. 6. Qrimim amiiiUn ihal 
Arwim. or ArmmUu, woi at lem^ even attecid/irf aud Umded 
Ih their divimt mylkoUgy wUh IrmU^ am eatUrm god ef far 
earlier time; (keck, d A iSjpr., p. 4S7. 8. iliNi. 1, 8fti 
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Aad d«fU J would he then begio 

to aiDg Be6walf • migfat, 
Aad •kilfnUj to weave the tale 

with other atoriea told 
Of Sigmond and hie glorioaa deede, 

the WaeUinga fighting bold- 
Far tnTeb— wooden maoy — ^fcudt 

and onmM that no man knew 
ISave Fitola, for they in fight 

w% -e ever oomradea tme* 
Fall many of the Giac -aoe 

thv ^worda bad lieaten down ; 
And Sigmond'a name, L. ieath-day o*er, 

waa biighty of renown." > 

lu the middle of the fourth century, another writer, 
the £inpc»Y)r_JuliaUy who had commanded in Up|>er 
Germany, speaks of other songs which he heard the 
CSermans sing along the banks of the Rhine. So again 
Jomandes,^ in the middle of the sixth century, speaks 
of songs the Goths wore wont to sing about their 
warlike expeditions in the north, and how the 
doughty doings of their ancient^ kings were kept alive 
in Terse. 

That these observations of Tacitus, Julian, Jor- 
nandes, dec., do not refer aiyetiaUy to the early 
songs of the present German people is evident, when 
we remember that in the centuries immediately before 
and after the Christian era, the various tribes of the 
Teuton race were as continually changing their 
locations and their names as the colours in a 
kaleidoscope. We propose to sl)ow that the early 
tribes of Saxons and Angles helped in the composition 
of these ancient songs, and lent their voice to sing them 



1. Bmmu{f, limes 872 — 887; LmnadsH. 2. JamamUs, 
hUl^rp ^ikc Ootlu, c. 4, c. 14, and J. Orimm^ M^fJMi^f^ VAA^ 
9. /iPfmmdes, c6/a$id Uklmi^ 8ckr\/UHder 8<H|i4xMVW^ 



ENGLMII AND OLDIMT THUTON SONGS. TiL 

ill couooihI with their oldest Gennon kinsmen : The 

hooi'iest German legends and songs represented Tnisoo 

as the primal god and father of their race; ftom 

Mannus, Tuisco's son, were sprung the ancestors of the 

three chief German nations, viz., the IngaeTones^ the 

Isc(DvoneSy and the Hermiones ; the Ing-aevonaSi whoee 

name, as Grimm shows, probably recurs in the 

Ang-rivari, and Ang-rari, and Angari, and Engem, 

and finally in our Angla^ and English, were found 

in many parts of ESurope, and were known as Low 

Germcuu, from their having settled at last towards 

the coasts. Ptolemy^ mentions them as the 

* Ingriones' on the Rhine in the second century ; 

they were likewise found on . the Elbe f and 

Gnmm shows that about the time of Arminius the 

Angles dwelt beside the Saxons and Chemscaus near 

the upper Weser,^ and that these three tribes spoke 

almost the same Low German dialect ; and, in 

fact, that the Chemscaus and Saxons were one 

and the same people.^ Now it would certainly 

be the tribesmen of Arminius and their relatives 

and neighbours, who would first sing the praises of 

their great deliverer ; and Tuisco and Thor, since their 

names survive in our Tties^ay and 7%ur«-day, would 

certainly be as much honoured and sung by the early 

Englisli as by any other of the German tribes ; also 

Woden and Freya, whose names recur in our ireiiMi-day 

and FrirdAy^ and reminiscences of whose hymns and 

I. Grinm, G€sehiclied.iL8]^ra€hetP.430,4dS, fLPtoUmaeuif 
attd Orimwu p. 438. 3. Ormm,p, 430. 4. TaeUu$ Ann,, 
2, 10, ami Qrmm, j». 430 oiuf ;>. 437. 6. Ormmt OaeK d. d. 
Spr.. 430. 
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VUU rimST MBNTIONKU tNOUliU SONiiS. 

worvhip are found iu our koathen chanutt and iucantti- 
tatiooSy^ as well as iu the Eddas, must have boon like- 
wise sung by our Euglisli ancestors ; and again, as the 
word Bariiut* was derived from an old Frisian baria, 
baridf these martial songs sung to the beating of he 
spears against the shields, must sIfo have been known 
to the Frisians and the neighbouring Saxons and 
Angles. /leHce it apjwgn thai the $ong9 wliieh 
Taeiim9 heard 4UHg in Germanp in the first eetUurp of 
our eroy were^ to a targe .extent^ the eowje of 
Saxatu and AngUt^ or the earliest Kngliek jxteuu 
\ of ivhich OHjf meiUion remains ; alUiougli to suppose 
that they were therefore the eai*liest of all would be an 
assumption as unnatural as to imagine that boys never 
cried when they were flogged before the year 220 fi.C. ; 
beoause that was the first time that a Homan historian 
mentioned a boy crying when flogged by one of the 
/ Consuls ! But aU the earliest Teuton hymns and songs, 
those to Sun' and Moon/ to the Eastern^ Dawn, 

\. Set p. 147—158. 

2. 2V«» *BarditH$* songn loei'e ai$o knmoH. to thft Scan* 
diMOvians. Other derioalioiu hatidu Ike Fritian baria (to 
thaui) haof. hetmgii^n^ btU Uwrr in no douhi that the FrUkuut had 
the practice. The modem Friuau tongutt still spoken in Fries* 
laudf Heliffolandf in jMirts qf OUUnburg cund IIanov€i\ and 
on the wsMt coast qf8€hU9icig, is very like the present Snylish, 

3. Compajre our Hun'day and the Sun-wornhip ^f the Pernians 
and tnott taaiy nations. Sun wtu qf the famnine gender^ and 
• henian goddess^ to alt the Teuton nations^ tohiU Moon was 
wsasemine, 

4* Perhaps Jfa$inus hail something to do, as well as the Uoon, 
im the naming of Mot^-day, 



5. Bede auntions an early KngUsh goddess qf the spring, Bostra, 
«!• sm ' viwu in our * Kaster,* in the Oerman * Ostermonat {Aprit^, 
smdkitheNorHUghi-god*Aastri\'andada^'^isalMTsi%irt^ 
iaimesar *Rmm8aag.* 
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to Night, to Mother Earth,^ and to the Great Vault 
of the Sky,^ and all thotie songs which were already 
old in the days of Tacitus, to Tuisoo and Manuus, 
to Thor aud Woden, and the other gods of Walhalla^ 
to Arminius, and other early heroes, have almost 
totally disappeared from the English and the German 
literature in the centuries of wandering and warfare 
which preceded the final settlement of the Teutons 
in their European homes. These hymns and sotigs and 
poemSf had thep been i>reserved, toould have /ot'med our 
earliest Teutonic^ our earliest English literature, ; and 
some of them have even been preserved in the Scandiiu^ 
vi(tn Eddas, 

But if thci'e earliest or aboriginal songs of the German 
race were lost in the 'Volkerwanderungen,'or warn and 
« wanderings of the tribes, these same wai*s and wander- 
ings and conquests gave birth to other Epics, of which 
some are still extant Our English poems of *' Widsith" 
and ** WMdere" and ''Finnsbui^," which probably first 
arose in the 5th century^ belong to the migi^tory period, 
and are the earliest poems now remaining in any Teu- 
tonic tongue. The old High German 'Song of 
Hildebrand' also belongs to the close of the wandering 
period. No doubt we should have more of these heroic 
poems and pieces of a heathen cast, if Christianity had 
not stopped their production and even destroyed many 
of those already in existence. 

But we find that the oldest Teutonic poems extantt 
those which had their origin in the Volkerwanderungen 

1. * Mother Earth* is invoked in one ^our $tUl extant Htatken 
cAonM, and an unknown deit^ ' Era is ihrics saluted in ths 
satHs line as * Mother Earth.* Set wge 151. 

2. Tks 8kp a$ul the condavsqf Heaven areinvoksd inthesams 
MseUhenchMrmtQnstorefertilitgtQkmd, Seepa(^l5l. 
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X. HIGH, LOWy AND N'OBTIl OEKNANb. 

of the 2iid to the 6th ceiitufy, whether in Auglo- 
Sttxouy loelaudie, or old High German, reveal HuHi- 
dently their oonunou origin by the alliterative verne 
1u which they all are written, and by the recurrence of 
the names of heroes common to the Teuton race. The 
Gennau Sig&iund, and the Scandinavian Waelsings 
are mentioned by the side of our old Swedo-£nglish hero 
Beowulf in l9ie previous extract from our first 
national epia Our oldest English poem, '^Wid- 
sith,'* refers as much to early Gothic and Germanic 
tribes and heroes as to English ones. And 
the Anglo-Saxon poem on ** Waldere" is decidedly a 
High German tale, where the Bui^undians, Hagen 
and King Gunther of Worms, and Walter, a Gothic 
prince of Aquitaine, are the three chief actors. 

That these Teutonic tribes possessed the art of 
writing is manifest from the ' Runic letters which 
are found almost alike in their different settlements — 
in the hills of Southern Germany, by the coast-lands of 
the northern seas and England, and in the froxen 
r^ons of Scandinavia and Iceland. For it was in 
these three r^ons that the three great branches of 
the Teutonic family seUled : vis. (1) the Ilu^h (or IIUl) 
Gerwuuu in the central and hilly parts of Europe, (2) 
the Low (or CoaU) Oermans (who included the Saxons^ 
the Angles, the Jutes or Goths, and the Frisians and 
modem Dutch), who settled along the shores around 
Denmark, (3) the North OermoM or Nwtemea who 
pushed ujrth wards to Sweden and Norway. The 
'Kunic letters] must have been common to all these 
German peoples, like their common speech, their 
oommou alliterative verMi their common laws, reli. 
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giou, legends, god8, before their scparatiou. Indeed the 
Uunio letters, like their common tonguoi religion, 
laws, deities, had oome with them from their 
earliest Asian homes. ^ That the whole Germanic 
family had their first home in Asia is evident from the 
similarity of their language, their raligion, their laws, 
their customs, and their legends, with those of India 
and Persia, and of other nationsy^ who also belong 
originally to the East A l^end in the £dda^ tells 
of Odin's expedition from Asia, through North 
Germany, into Scandinavia ; and it is said that he 
brought with him the Uunio alphabet and the 
religion of the Ases, or uoithem gods. The 
word Jiutia denoted mystery, or secret, on account of 
the mysterious powers the Rmies were supposed to 
possess; they were employed for blessing, cursing, 
charming, and for determining the will of the gods. 
The original Indo-Germanic Runes were modified in 
various ways — some old characters were dropped, other 
new ones were incorporated^ by the individual German 
tribes. When the Goths, after their many wanderings 
and sepamtions, had been partly settled by the Ronmn 
Empire in Dacia in A.D. 240, &s a buffer against the 
more terrible Huns, the good Bishop Ulfjla, bom A.D. 
311, employed the Runic alphabet for his translation of 
the Bible into the Gothic speech. The Greek and 
Latin writers of the fifth and sixth centuries, who knew 
nothing of the Runes, attributed to Ulfila the inven- 

1. arimm, Mytk.^ 136. 2. Qf. TtU^co, Greek Zetu, Lai. 
Deut, and Sanukl, Dgatu^ 3. Ynglinga Saga^ and PfUffue to 
Prou Edda. 4. /. Qrhim, Chrawkmar 1* 25, 26 ; G. SUnhm'e 
OoiUdien qf Scandinavian Runee and W. GriwueCe Irerlbe; 
Mauman m ifawfito Zeileckrift 1, 296—305. 
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UL GilTlttf ADVANCK uN EMPlllE. 

tiou of the Alphabet' he uited. He did iudced iuveut 
part of it, or rather borrowed aud ohauged ftome of the 
Greek^ characteni to expretui iu his mother toiigue the 
uew lioaDds necessitated in his Gothic version. 

Our earliest kinsmen thus knew something of the 
gentler arts; aud had they not been forced by that 
mysterious impulse or innate yearning for wandering 
and warfare and adventure to meet with Christianity 
aud other mflueuces which destroyed their ancient faith 
aud hymns and customs, we should doubtless have had 
many other monuments of their early arts and literature 
aud songs. We know how war, even in much milder ages, 
will interrupt the pursuits of literature auJ destroy 
the arts of peace. And it was by war and war 
unceasing that the Teutonic peoples cut their path- 
ways through two continents, and fiually carved out 
their future homes from the most delectable provinces 
of £urope. Fifty years after Tacitus had written his 
*' Germania," about the middle of the second century, 
the Goths were beaten back with difficulty from the 
north banks of the Danube. In the middle of the 
third century they defeated the Roman Kmperor, 
Decius. And when the Hunnish wave of conquest 
rolled in from central Tartary upon the West of 
Europe, the Goths no longer hesitating, burst the 
barriers of the Kmpire and the Danube, and forced 
from Home, with an unwilling grace, the fertile lands of 
Dacia in A.D. 270. German soldiers then often served 
in the Roman armies, and Gothic generals led the 

relmimeU two Rtutu (H^ I>, thorn ami wm) io ejqpnui itnmth 
mmhiommU Latin, 2. Kobinkm^ JM. JBlartocA, tr, i, j^ 0. 



OOTHS SACK ROME. XUl. 

imperial legions to many a victoi^ over their own kins- 
men. Rome, in fact, was kept from sinking in its own 
pollution by the bravery and virtue of these mercenary 
troops ; for in that grand safeguard and mainstay for 
the very life-blood and continuance of a nation, in 
their morality and chastity, the German hordes were 
infinitely superior to the immoral subjects of Roma 
The German levies, though detested as barbarians, 
were prised as worthy soldiers. And gay, young 
Roman matrons paid unwilling compliments «to the 
chaste and rustic beauty of the Teuton maids, and 
rivalled with each other to adorn their dusky brows 
with the gold and auburn locks of their Teuton 
cousins* hair. But the virtue and the valour 
of her German troops could not arrest the cor- 
rupting rottenness at the core of Roman life. 
And at length among the Gothic and Germanic 
chiefs, who had seen service in the Imperial armies, 
and had seen, too, the demoralised and enervated 
state of Rome, the name of Alario stands out promi- 
nent for ever. He was a fellow-tribesman, and almost 
a contemporary, of the Gothic Bishop Ulfila. He accom- 
plished what Arminius had begun 400 years before. He 
resolved to strike the Roman power, not in the distant 
provinces, but at the very heart ; he declared that he 
would found a Gothic kingdom in Italy itself, or die in 
the attempt. And in A.D. 110, after three successful 
sieges in three successive years, Rome, the eternal, the 
proud, the inviolable city, was sacked by Gothic 
soldiers, and its finery and gold and treasures carried 
oft in the barbarians' waggons. From that day forth 
Ibe Teiitmic peoples looked upon the lands of ISuropa 



XIT. ROXAX8 LRAVB BRITAIV. 

AS their own possessions. The Roman lef/ioM iwre 
rera/M/f^om Britain. Teutonic leaders of every family 
and tribe rushed in upon the Roman provinoesi no 
longer to ravage and plunder, but to become Alarios 
in their turn, to carve out kingdoms, to establish 
nations. \L\e\\ the most distant Teuton tribes, those 
along the Baltic and the northeni seas, who had never 
come In contact with the Roman influence except by 
fiune upon tlieir southern borders, the tribes from 
Jutland, Angelu, and Schleswig, sent forth many a 
minor Xlaric to Britain. 

It would be most interesting and instructive here to 
follow closely the great Teuto-Roman ti*agcdy tiiat 
was played upon the stage of Europe for the next two 
hundred yeai-s. How new tribes rose suddenly to the 
command of provinces, flourished, faltered, fell, leaving 
scarcely a name behind; how fresh hordes pushed in 
upon tlie scene, and formed their new alliances ; and how 
the Teuton race advanced to power tmd permanence ; 
and how, at last, the nations of our modem Europe 
gradually arose from the wild confusion and carnage 
which marked the death throes of the Empire of Rome. 
But our object here is only to individualise the peoples 
of Teutonic blood and speech who so far realised the 
dream of conquest, which had lead them westwards 
from their flrst Iranian homes, as to win another 
fatlierland in Europe, where they could settle down, 
and where they had the peace and leisure to produce 
and cultivate a literature. 

Immediately after Alaric and his sturdy Goths 
had taken Rome a confederation of Teutonic tribes, 
already known as the fleroe and valorous Franks, took 
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abeoluto poasossiou of uorth-eastem Gaul, whone name 
they finally changed to '< France." They had .often 
fought for Rome against their German kinsmen, and 
under their great king Clovis (A.D. 481 — 511) they 
accepted the Roman Catholic form of faith. The 
other Gothic tribes had learnt their Cbrintianity from 
Constantinople, and held to Arianisro. \ This division 
in faith separated the Franks trom their Teutonic 
brethren. Under the influence of Roman priests and 
bishops the Franks cultivated the Latin language, and 
have left no literary monuments in their own old 
Teuton tongue. 

But numerous literary productions of a veiy early 
period still remain in six of the other old Teutonic 
dialects, vis., the Gothic, the Ofd High German, the 
Old Swconi, the Anffio-Saxon, the Oid Fritian, and the 
Old Northern. Four of these six are of the same Low 
Gbrman dialect, viz., the Gothic, the Old Saxon, the 
Old Frisian, the Anglo-Saxon. All these six Teutonic 
dialects, except the Gothic, still survive, after various 
modifications, as living languages to-day. 

L— The GoTHia We have ali*eady spoken of one 
Gothic settlement, in Dacia, or Moesia, about A.D. 270 ; 
these were known as the Moeio-Goths. After the sack of 
Rome and Alaric's deatii, his Goths at once abandoned 
Italy and set out for Gauland Spain. There they founded 
a powerful kingdom in Aquitaine, extending on botli 
sides of the Pyrenees, and having Toulouse and 
Bordeaux as their chief towns. They were known 
as the Western or risiOothi. This line of Gothic 
kings had ruled three hundred yearb in Spain, when 
they were finally supplanted by the Mahometau 
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inTAsion iu A.D. 711. If the Goths of Alaric had 
quitted Italy, they only left it free for fresh intruderR. 
Aud in two generations another Gothic chief arose — 
the fiimous Odoacer, who divided the lands of Italy 
among his followers, and liecame its first barbarian 
king in A.D. 476. He was suooeeded by the still 
more celebrated Gothic king, Theodoric the Great 
From his royal setits at Verona and Itavenna Theodoric 
ruled all Italy, aud the country from the Danube to 
Gaul, with power and glory, for the space of nearly 
forty years, A.D. 489 — 526 : and he became a sort of 
national hero in the history and legends of the whole 
Teutonic race. One of his chief ministers was the 
Roman senator Boethius, whose "Consolation of 
Philosophy" was afterwards translated by our Alfred 
the Great These Goths of Italy were known as the 
Eastern or Oitro^aihs. But the kingdom which 
Tlieodoric administered fell to pieces on his death, 
and Italy rejoined the empire. In 5G8 another 
Gothic tribe, the LombarrU, under their adventur- 
ous king Alboiu, determined to win Italy again for 
the Teutonic people. And these Lombards, unit- 
ing on the Oder and the DanulM the unsettled 
remnants of the Teutonic hordes, succeeded in recon- 
quering Italy, which their descendants ruled for near 
two hundred years. But like all the Gothic states, 
the Lombards, too, declined before a foreign con- 
queror ; and there is now no Gothic nation anywhere 
eitant 

Of all the Teuton or Germanic peoples, the Goths 
were first in every art and science, iu both peace and 
war. They first bad left their Asian homes, and 
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▼111. FimT MBNTlOKKil iJi'GLttfU SONU8. 

wonhip are found iu our boathen cbanuii aiid iuoaiita- 
tatioQSy^ M well as iu the Eddott, miuit have boou like- 
wise sung bj our fiii^lisli ancestors ; and again, as the 
word BarUut^ was derived from an old Frisian barUt^ 
barid, these martial songs sung to the beating of he 
spears against the shields, must abo have been known 
to the Frisians and the neighbouring Saxons and 
/ Angles. JleHce it aj}j}far$ thai the tong9 whiek 
I TacUut heard guug m Germanp in the firti eetUurp of 
our em, were^ to a targe .extent^ the eonge of 
SaxofM and Attgiu^ or the earlieU EnylUh jiueme 
i of which OHjf tueHlian ramune ; although to suppose 
that they were therefore the earliest of all would be an 
assumption as unnatural as to imagine that boys never 
cried when they were flogged before the year 220 B.C. ; 
because that was the first time that a Roman historian 
mentioned a boy crying when flogged by one of the 
Consuls ! But all the earliest Teuton hymns and songs, 
those to Sun' and Moon,^ to the Eastern* Dawn, 

1. Ste p. 147—158. 

2. Tke'tf * Bturdi/Ms ' mmffM leerc al$o bunoH to Ikf, Seath 
diuaviatu. Othrr dericaliomg henidu Ike FrUkm haria (to 
0koHi) kaoe been giPf-n, bni Ihrrr in no dmuU fkat tki Frukuu had 
tkf pmcticf. The modern Frisiau tongue, $tiU 4pobcn in Fne4» 
Uuidt Hdvjotand, in iMtri* qf OUtenburg euid Hanover, and 
on th^ wui coaU qf Seklesteiff, u very like the present BnylUh, 

3. Comparr our Unn-day atid the Sun-worvkip qfUU Pereiaim 
and moel early nation; Sun woe qf tkr fetninine gender, and 
a benian godttese, to tUl the Teuton naiione, whUe Ifoon mu 
mintruJinf 

4« Perhape IfaHUue hiut eomething tede,ae wett ae the A/oon, 
ia the naming of Men-day, 



5. Bede wunlione am early KngUth goddeteqfthe epring, Boetra, 
who earvimsinemr 'JSaeter,* in the Oerwum * Oetermonar {AprU^ 

emd in the Noru light-god * Autiri* :amd a day-god it eJm referred 
eeimeeer * Mum Song.' 



ULFILA'8 bible. XIX. 

yean of age, having visited the Synod of Antioch, he 
was consecrated bishop. For seven years he preached 
and visited as a missionary throughout his native 
countiy, till a persecution of the Christians arose. 
The Emperor Constantine gave him and many of his 
tril)esmen a shelter on the south side of the Danube, in 
lower Moesia, near Mount Hamus, on the present 
Balkan hills. There these first Huguenots formed a 
considerable colony, which was ruled by Ulfila as the 
patriarch of his people. There upon the northern 
slopes of the Balkan hills, near the present Wama, he 
commanded, exhorted, persuaded his people for S3 
years. There he laboured at his great work, his 
Gothic version of the Bible, which has made his name 
immortal. In 381 he was summoned to a Church 
council at Constantinople, where he suddenly died. 

Not only did Ulfila lead and direct his people while 
alive, but the work he left behind him, his Gothic 
Bible, was the guiding rule of faith and life for all the 
Gothic race for centuries after he was gone. His book 
was studied in their camps, and carried with the 
Goths in all their expeditions in Greece and Italy and 
Gaul and Spain. Ulfila, Wyclif, Luther, three great 
brothers in blood and language, in belief and 
labour, have each left a Bible to continue his 
work; and Ulfila's was the first, and in its rich 
and full vocalic phraseology the grandest of these 
three Gothic or Teutonic versions of the Bible, which 
have twice changed the faith of Europe. His transla- 
tion included the whole of the Old and New Testament, 
except the Book of Kings, as he did not wish to incite 
the passion for war alrrady too strong in the Gothic 
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breast Ulfila had his Gneco-Runic letters out o 

moveablo wooden staffs, and hod thus practically ii 

vented printing a thousand years before the rest < 

Europe. The Gothic Bible, however, this hoariest an 

most venerable composition in a Teutonic tongu< 

like the Gothic nations, was lost and buried i 

oblivion. And only by dim statements in early Groe 

and Latin writers could mediooval Europe guess tha 

such a work had ever existed. Almost a thousan 

years passed by since any one had seen or spokei 

of this Gotliic Bible, when, among the dust an( 

rubbish of the Abbey of Werden, near DOsseldorf, lik 

a resurrection from the dead, a copy of the book wa 

rediscovered. It had been printed with the utmos 

care, on a purple parchment, in gold and silver letten 

It was carried off to Prague, and afterwards iu 1G4< 

taken to Sweden, where it now remains in the Univei 

aity Library in Upsala, set in silver binding. But it i 

not now complete. In 1818, some leaves of St. Paul' 

Epistles were discovered in the convent Bobbio, in Nortl 

Italy; some parts were also found at Wulfenbattel 

and altogether the greater part of the New Testomen 

is now extant For the history and proper under 

standing of the English, the German, the Scandina 

vian, and the whole Teutonic family of languages, it L 

impossible to over-value this great work of Ulfila's 

Indeed, for the new and important science of Philology 

it has supplied the 'missing link' and become tlu 

starting point The Gothic language belonged U 

the Low German branch, and this book is therefon 

of peculiar interest to us as being so nearly related tc 

our own tooguet 
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We append the Lord'H Prayer, with a translation : 

rn«i (IM Ootkic Bible of UlflU, written aboai MS A.i»^ te Mmtkk 

Aivoggelyo thairh Matthaiu. 
Kvcmifdium through Matthew. 

Atta unsar thu in himiuam 
Father our thou in keavem 

Veihuai uamo thein 
Ji&hallowed name thine 

Qimai thiudinassus theins 
Oome kififfdom thine 

Vairthai vi^ja thoiuB, 8v6 in himina yah ana airthai 
Be-done wUl thine as in heaven pea on earth 

HIaif uniMLrana thana sinteinan gif una himma daga 
Loaf our the continuous give us this daig. 

Yah aflot iins thatei likulaua aiyaima 
Yea qff4et us that-ufhich owing we-be 

Svaave yah veis afletani thaim ukukim unsaraim 
So-as yea toe off-let those owing to us 

Yah ni briggais una in fraistubnyai 
Yea not bring us in tetnjitation 

Ak lausci una af thamma ubilin 
But loose us 0/ the evil, 

Unte thoiua ist thiudangardi 
And thine is kingdom 

Yah mahts Yah vulthus 
Yea might Yea glory 

In aiviiis. Am£u. 
In eternity. Amen. 

II. — Tax Old High Gkbman. If the Gothic apeeoh 
was a sister to the English, the Old High German was 
a sister also ; but her residence among the mountains 
of Bavaria and the Highland storms of Central Europe 
may have helped to make her Toioe more harsh and 
guttural than her sisters' settled in the Lowlands. 
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Mia. OLD HIOH OiaVAN FOBUH. 

Many of the romarks of Taoitus and Julinn about 
the earif German poetry will refer do doubt to 
thw Old High Gemuui Inmnoh. Of all the dialects 
whioh were at one time spoken in the now r^uvenea- 
cent Genmul Empire, this Old High Qonuaa dialect 
may bo tskeii now as the fittest represeDtative of the 
modem German tongue ; and the warlike tribes of the 
AlamatuU (La AUoHOMdt), known in the first oenturies 
on the Upper Rhine and Gaul, have left their name in 
'AUemagne,' the diplomatic name for Germany. 
Jacob Grirom inclines to think that the Old High 
German dialect first aroeo with the Bavarians and 



Several extant LUenuy MoMcmaUi of this Old High 
Gennan tongue reach back to early dates. The two 
oldest of these refer to the heathen period. 

(1) The iSofi^q/J/ifeia&raMd, is a fragment desoribiug 
the enoounter between the aged Gothic chieftain, Hildo- 
brand, and his unknown aon, Hadubraud, written 
before A.D. 800, in alliterative verse. 

(2) The ilerttbuTser CMarmt : An appeal to Woden, 
Balder, and other gods, to cure the wrenched fetlock 
of a bone; there are also some heathen CiUtlt CMarwu, 

(3) The Weuobntnuer Prager, a wonderflil poem, 
of the ninth century, in 16 linea of alliterative 
verse, describing in most thoughtful wise the universe 
before creation, with almost the same ideas as we 
find at the beginning of our Kngliah Cndmoa and in 
the Scandinavian EddiL There is a Prayer of 14 lines 
if^ended ta the poem. 

(4) The Mtupiiii, also an alliterative poem, deaorib- 
ing the final ocmflagratign of the world, lUu AJaik 



OLD IIIOU GERMAN POEMS. ZXlil. 

* lifignariik' in the Eddos, and the Anglo-Saxon poems 
on * DoomHday/ 

(5}Jl!hQ.Kristf or Evatigdium Btpsh. A long poem 
in 5 books, written in strophes, with rhymes in the Old 
High German dialect, by Otfried, a Benedictine monk, 
about A.D. 870. Otfried is the first German poet 
whose name is known, and this is the first work of any 
length or importance in which rhffnu was ever used. 

(6) The Sow/ of Ludwig. A poem written about 
A.D. 881, on the victory of Louis the StammoLover 
the Normans, at Saucourt, in 881. It is also in rhyme. 

After this period Latin influence prevailed among the 
Germans, who wrote Latin vci'so to the neglect of their 
grand old native speech. Those Latin works must be 
hero ignored. But about the year A.D. 1100, the 
native German spirit began again to burst these new 
foi*god Roman fetters, and German literature revived 
And so in the next two hundred years (A.D. 1100— 
1300) we behold a magnificent and miparalleled display 
of poetic power, and some of the greatest poets whom 
even Germany has over produced. But this takes us 
beyond our present limits ; and we shall here only men- 
tion the N^ibdunffm Lied^ the Gudrtm, and the ArihU' 
fMSii Jlomaufies ; and the poets Ileiurich von Vdddke 
(tllOOl) Ilartmann von Am (tI215), Wolfram von, 
JMkMhach (1230), GoU/ried von Strauburg (1220 1), 
and Waliher von der Vogdweide (1230). 

We append the first 16 short alliterative lines of the 
Old German Weucbrunfur Prayer : 

Dat gafregin ih mit firahim firiwisz6 meistai 
That loond I 'mong men of wonden the most, 
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Mm. OLD BAXOK LITBRATtmE, 

dat £ro ui was noh Glbimil, 

Whan Mrth not wu, nor huvBn »bore, 

nob pautn ooh persg ni was ; ni nohhoiuig. 

Nor trM, nor mountaiD not wu ; nor nothing at bU, 

uoh Bunoa ni soeiu, uuh nuino ni liuhUi 

Nor ann not ibone, nor moon not lightonod, 

nob d«r mareos&i. du d»r niwiht ni was 

Nor tho ooun-aaa. When tiMra oaaj^t not waa 

enteA ni wentaS, enti do waa der eino 

Knd nor limit, than them was tiie Ona 

aloubtieo oot, miuin6 tniltiato ; 

jUmighty God, of Men the mildert ; 

enti dar wanin auh manako mit inun ooutlbibbu 

geiata. 
Aad there were eke many with bini, (iedly (ipirita. 

IIL— The Old Saxoh. The Old Soxona perhaps 
beat oorreapond with the Saxons who remaiuod od the 
eontinent when their brethren and fatbera left to 
oonquer Britain in tbo lifUi and aixth oenturiea. They 
were tbo moat hord-nocked baothatia of the whole 
Teutonic race, and when in the eighth century Charle> 
magne atrove to convert them to Cbriatiauity he had to 
hold the Bword over the font, and countleaa multitudea 
preferred death to baptism. Theobiof ^ifrrarjr J/omn- 
MeNfofthiapeopIeiatbeZ/ii/uiNd. Nothing bettor abows 
tba eloee affinity between all these six Teutonic tongues 
than that the present German national writera ou thia 
early period abould reokou the Gothic Bible and 
this 'Heliond' as belonging to tbeir own titoro- 
tute; It waa written at the command of Louis 
the Pious (A.D. 814 — 840), the son and auooea- 
■or of Charlemagne, and the Oermaus have oe^ 
taioly done more for it than we, in the way of 
•dit^ and making it known. Bat ai tlw ' HeUaud ' 
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is in tbo Old Saxon dialoct, which was a branch of the 
Low German, and as it in intimately connected in tone 
and style and phraseology with our so-called Caedmou- 
iau or later ' Genesis,' it should also be always counted 
with the treasures of our own Early Literature ; except 
it be given over to the modem Dutch, to whose 
language it is perhaps still more closely related. (See 
{ 8, p. 36 and 37). 

The * Heliaud ' (' Heiland ' or Saviour), is the first 
great Christian Epic in any European tongue ; except- 
ing the beautiful poem on the. same theme (the Christ), 
and the four legendary Epics, by our own poet Cyne- 
wulf. The 'Ileliand* contains some G,000 long alli- 
terative lines on the life o f the Saviou n and jlis 
Apostles. We append lines 4120—4135 : 

Tho ward thar so manogumu manne mod afbar Kriste 
Then wm there of so many man the mind after Christ 

gihworban, hugi-skefti, sidor si is holagon work 
Inclined, and their spirits, since they his holy work 

selbon gisahun, hwand eo er sulik ni ward 
Themselves saw ; when ere that such ne'er was, 

wundar an weroldi. Than was eft thes werodes so filu, 
A wonder in the world. Then was aftenoonii of tho crowd 
so many 

mod-starko man, ni weldun the naht godes 
Head -strong men, w^ would not the might of God 

antkenuian kudliko, ak sie wid is krafb mikil 
Rooognise cuthly, but they with his miokle kraft 

wunnun mid iro wordun ; warun im waldandes 
Fought with their words ; to them was the Wielder's 

lera so leda, sohtun im liudi odra 

Ure so lewd (hatefol), they sought for thMmel vet other people 
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\, thar Judcono was 
In JenMttem, where of the Jowi wm 
Iieri endi hand-mahal «adi lk>bid-«todi 
Tha throng and the eh[«f -towD and tlia Judgtneiit-Oiart 
grot Sum-Bkepi primnuro thiodo. 
And a gTMt mnltitude «[ grim people, 
tie kuddun im Kriitee work, qooduii thrt sio qoikau 

■ahin 
Tbmr nude-known to thom Cbrut'i work, qnoth tbat thoy 

kim quick (Uving) uw 

thene crl mid iro ofpin, tho lui «rdu wm, 

Th» Mrt (I^unu) with their eyei, who in the euth wm, 

fbldu Infolhen fiuwor naht endi dagoB 
To the ground committed four nighti ^d d>ya, 

dod bidolbeii, antat ho ina mid is dodiun Bclbo, 
DoHi buried, until Ho him with Hii dcedi HimaoU, 

tuid is wordun awakido, that ho moeti theoe werold 

sehan. 
With Hb wonb, awaked, that ho might thU world no agoiH. 

IV. — ^The Old Fribux. The FrUum tribe, who wero 
nettled OD the conat-tond betwceu the Weeer and tlio 
Kbine, were like tho Old Sojcoiu, a Zow Gemuui pooplo, 
•ud took a large port, along with the Angles and 
Saxotu, iu the conquest of Britain. Thoy wero most 
brave aiid valorous men, and their name ' Friuuns' 
means ' the free.' They had, and I believe still hnvo, 
a natioual proverb : ^' Tlio Frisians shall be frco, while 
the wind blows from the clouds and the world stands." 
They were aUo, like the Old Saxons, voty obstinate iu 
giving up their ancient heathen creed and ouitomo, 
and paid the utmost veneration to their iUustrious 
sDceaton. One of their eariy kings, the Sunoua 
Badbod, bad been persuaded by a ailwiouaiy to aooopt 
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the Christian baptism, and, it is told, had abready 
one foot at the font, when it occurred to him to ask the 
clei*gymau : '' What was the fate of the preceding 
kings, his ancestors, who had not thus been baptised V 
'^Your ancestors," said the imprudent ecclesiastic, 
'' who died without Christian baptism are now all in 
helL** '' Then," sud Radbod, withdiUwing firom the 
font, " I must go there with them," and he retired 
fipom the ceremony. There are tew really LUerarp 
MonumenU left in the tongue of this frank and fearless 
people. A number of Frisian Zaw.aud formulas have 
been edited by M. Rieger, Qiesseu, 1861. 

V. — The Old Northern or Norse. Norway and 
Sweden seem to. have been occupied by Teutonic 
peoples at a very early date. Immediately after they 
had quitted Asia and cleared the Caucasian Moun- 
tains, after lingering awhile along the northern shores 
of the Black Sea, some Teuton tribes seem to have 
pushed northwards, and guided mainly by the course 
of the two great rivers, thelKeiper and thelSNiester, 
they arrived on the northern shores of the present 
Gulf of Bothnia, driving before them the Lapps and 
the Finns almost to the verge of the world. Another 
expedition of the same family passing along the Danube 
westwards, probablycrossedoverfromDenmarkand took 
possession of Southern Scandinavia. Thus were Sweden 
and Norway occupied by our Teutonic kinsmen at a 
time unthinkably remote. These northern tribes were 
most probably a first detachment of those Goths met by 
Fytheas on the Baltic coasts about 300 years before the 
Christian era. Some centuries later other Teuton ezpedi* 
tioDs also went to Scandinavia^ and there is an old None 



legend, in tho Eddus, of the dircot arrival from Asia of 
OdiD and tlio Asoe, in the fintt oontur^ before Christ, 
who brought the ituiiea irnd tbo art of writing with 
them to the uorth. The Ruuio lore waa spoouUy 
known and practised by tho§c northern divinities.' The 
Bones were used for magic sjn^llit and incantations, and 
by the warrion'for inscriliingnomoaand titles on their 
swords or upon atonea, but seldom for long poetio 
OOmpositloiiB. The Scandinavian Teutons, being com- 
pletely isolated from the great moving; tragedy of blood 
and battle which was going on fur tbo firat five conturies 
in the rest of Europe, aiid not coming into ooutoot with 
the Greeks mid lU)maus, iireservud their own li^nds 
and tmditious almost entirely unmixed with foreign 
alemeuts. Hence it in from these SoAinlinaTians that 
wa obtain the best mid purest idea of the ondent 
Teutonic mytholo^ aud witat tlie common fathers of 
tbeir race and ours thought alwut the world, its origin 
aud cousunimntiou, nbouL otcniity and heaven and 
bell, about tbo origin of sin and death, the future lift 
and tbe state of bliss or woe. Christiauity was also 
much lunger in penetrating to tliis uorthem laiid thou 
to England or Germany ; and so the tenets of our 
ancient faitb, almost iimdioyed, lived on in Scandinavia 
fur near 1,000 yeurs, and mode a Inst refuge in the 
distant isle of Iceland, which Norwegian woDdorers had 
found and peoplud before the year A.D. 900. About the 
name time Xorwegiau seafarers discovered the oontineut 
of America. TbcmissionaryThungbnind first took Chris- 
tianity to Iceland about ttio year A.D, 1000. Butafter 
ISO yean Odiniam aud the Teuton dispensation was atill 
1. Am JImjc Im9, p. U7. 
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rife among tho subborn idandors ; and about the year 
A.D. 1 130 one of their bards, Saemund Sigfusson, himself 
a Christian priest, oolleoted all tho heathen hymns and 
songs and poems whioh eould then be found, making 
in all some 39 pieces. These are contained in the Poetic 
Kdda. About A.D. 1230 was written the Prose Edda, 
by Snorri Sturluson, which is mainly a commentaiy 
on the other. Tho wild, weird, wondrous poems of these 
Kddas form one of the most interesting and instructive 
books that have ever been compiled. They are of the 
utmost use for the perfect understanding of our early 
Ruglish poems. Without them many of the references 
in tho earliest English and German Literature would 
remain blank, unmeaning terms. It is in tho Eddas 
that we still see reveal9d tlio dose original connection 
of all the Teutonic nations, their common faith, and 
common heroes, their common customs and the common 
gods of tho race. Many of the statements of Tacitus 
find tlioir corroboration in the Eddas. 

The old northern tongue is the direct parent of the 
present Norwegian, Swedish, Icelandic, and to somo 
extent the Danisli. It has also had considerable 
influence on our own English language. 

It was from these old Northmen that tho ' Normans' 
went forth in 912 to conquer Normandy in France ; and 
after ruling tliat Duchy for 150 years, and gi^ng up 
their own language for the French, they paid a last- 
ing visit to England — arriving at Hastings in 1066. 

We append a short alliterative extract from the 
Oudrunar Quida in the Edda. It expresses the sorrow 
of Gudrun for the death of her husband Sigurd, 




gudrun's sorrow. 

Ar viir 8at Oudrun giirdis at dovia 
It WM ere that Gndrun prepared to die 

er hon •org-fiill aat yfir Sigui^i ; 

When the aorrowf ul iiat over Sigurd't (oorpee) ; 

gei^it Ikon hiufra, no hondom bIa, 
She made not thowen (of tears), nor smote she with lier 
hands, 

ne quoina um sem konor aSrar. 

Nor moaned slie for him the same as other women. 

Geiigo iarlar, al-Biiotrir fram. 
There came earls, the chief of the wisest, 

Seir er hards hugar liana lautto ; 

Tliey from her hard state of mind would have let her | 

5ejrgi Oudrun ffrata matti. 
Nor yet Gndrun might weep, 

8va Tar hun mo9ug, muiidi hon springa. 
80 anguished was she, she was nigh to burst. 

Sato itrar iarla bniSir, 

There sat illustrious brides (widows) of earls, 

^uUi bunar, fur Oudruuo ; 

Boon (adorned) with gold, before Gudrun ; 

h?er Sa^i^di 5eirra ainn of-trega, 

iSach of them said (reoounte<l) her own aflllction, 

8ann er bitrnstan of bedit hafdi. 
The bitterest that she had abode. 



•vipti hon biffiio af Sigui^i, 
She swept the pall off Sigurd, 

ok Tatt Tengi fur vifa kniam : 

And turned his cheeks Ixsfore hli %rife's knees t 

**fittu a liufan, legSu munn vi5 gron, 

** Look thou on thy love, lay thou thy mouth to his lips, 

aem 5u balsaSir heilan stilli." 

As though thou didst embrace him still alive." 

Aleit Gudrun eino ainni ; 
Gadnin looked on one moment ; 

la bon dauglinga ikaur drevra runna, 
8be saw her warrior's hair nianuig with gore, 
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franar siohir lyikis liSiiar, 
^ Tho (once) ahfaiing eyes of her lord extinct, 

hug-borg jofura hiiirvi skorna. 

llie broABt of the chief pierced with tho sword. 

Da hno Gudrun, haull vi5 bolstri, 
Thou fhidrun liowod down, hcled heriolf with the 
lioliitciv, 

haddr loBuaSi, hlyr roSnaSi, 

Her hoad-geai* loosened, her cheek reddened, 

cn rogna dropi rann niSr urn knoJ 

And the rain -drops (tears) ran henoath round her knee. 

VI. — The Anglo-Saxon. Tho goographioal [lOfiition 
of tlicso triboH in £iii*opc seems to have froiiuently 
chango<l. The expeditions and myriads of men which 
Napoleon f. led rapidly from one end of Europe to the 
other — from France, to Italy, to Austria, to Prussia, 
to Spain, to Russia, — may Iiclp to give us an idea of 
tlio niigi'ations of tho early Teuton tribes. 

Tho Jutes, or Goths, before they aime to Britain, 
liad their homes in Northern Denmark, which still 
retains their name of Jut-laud ; they were proliably a 
part of tho Gothic'^' tribes which Iiad been mot on the 
Black Sea coasts and at the mouth of the Danube, 
about 300 years befora Christ, and which had pushed 
along that river and then on to Denmark, some of them 
crossing over to Southern Scandinavia. Other companies 
of tliese same Jutes, or Goths, as we have seen, were 
found alike in Sarmatia, in Moesia, in Sweden, in Greece, 
in Fmnce, in Italy, and in Spain. 

The Anolbs, as we have already remarked, were 
found at an early period in several places in the heart 
of Germany— on the Rhine, on the Upper Elbe, and 

J. Ckmybeart, iUmitmiimu ^ A.S. Poeiry. 2. JUutk. 
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betwoen the Wosorand the Ems hi the neighhourhood 
of the Saxons aud Choruscans. And it would seem 
that the Angles were the probable representatives of 
the Eng-em, or Ang-ari, or Ang-rari, or Ang-ravari,^ 
and of the half mythical Iiig-aevones, who were the 
first of the three great German races sprung from 
Mannus and Tuisco. Almut the year A.D. 95 Tacitus 
puts the Angles to the east of the Elbe, aud about 
a century later they are mentioned by Ptolemy on the 
middle of that river. They then prucecded down to 
tlie mouth of the Elbe, aud settled at length in Schles- 
wigy where there is a district near tlie Flousburg Fiord 
called Anffffn to this day. There tiicy became neigh- 
bours to their kinsmen the Jutes, the Frisians, and the 
Saxons. These Angles founded two poweif ul kingdoms 
in Britain. 

The Saxons were likewise found in several parts 
of Central Germany. Grimm shows that the Saxons- 
and CheruscanSy whose chief, Amiiuius, overthrew the 
Roman Varus, were either two trilies living on 
the same spot between the Ems and the Weser, and 
united in the closest manner in their speech and 
aspirations, or more probably different though synomy- 
mous names for one and the same people. Like the Goths 
the Saxons have made numerous migrations throughout 
Europe. In the first^ century some of them were dwell- 
ing on the North Sea coasts, and were soon afterwards 
known to the Ronuins in Britain. If these ^ere not 
the very Saxons who had fought with Varus, they 
were at least of the same family. They were 
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situated to the jiaiith of the Angles in Sohlostvig- 
HdlHteiii, niid apread itlong tlio shores ou either 
iiiile of tho I£IIk), toiiohiiig the FrisiiiiiH on the 
wiMt, tho Hurulot on tho onat, nnd reaching mhind 
Iwyouil the tnoduni tuwuH of iii'onieii mid Hamburg. 
Tho SaioiiH founded at least three states in Britain. 

These tliree tribes Jutos, Angles, and SiiKons, when 
111100 aot.tled i>ii tho coa.st-lands, soem never to have 
waiidorod back tn their uarlior baunta in Central Uer- 
miuiy. And tlic iloman power was almost entirely 
unknown around thcslnu'esor Donniitrlc Kxcujit va^'iie 
reminisouuDos uf llunie fri»ii their former inland scats, 
aiid ocoasional onuonntm'H with the Itumau guardtnpou 
llio British uiiasts, tlicie Anglo-Saxon tribes worJ iiere 
beyoud tbo buundaries of tlic ao-uiUed eivilisii- 
tinu uf [tome ; and only tlirough simio iitra^;ling 
nliLuderinn siiilors perbapa of tlieir 
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boun and among theniMlvea ; and their religion 
taught them that to die in battle was the Biircat way 
to gain an entrance oraonj; the bleaaod. The; therefore 
despised danger and ahipwreok and death, and pur- 
chased booty it tlic peri] of their lires. " Tcuipesta, 
whieh to others are so dreadful, to thom ore subjects of 
joy. The storm is their protection when they ore 
punned by enemies, nnd a. cover for their operations 
when they meditate an attack. Before they qnit their 
own shores they deroto to the altars of their gods the 
tenth part of the chief captives, and wiien tiiey are on . 
the point of rotuniing the Iota are onnt, and the impious 
TOW is fulfilled.'" They looked u|>ou tlio northeni boob, 
from the coa«ts of Brittany to Norway, as their own 
peculiar domain. What their sullen, marshy soil 
reftisod to yield they made good by plunder on the 
deep. In their sea excursions tlicy Rnt mot wi'h 
Britain. The wliite chalk clifl'H, smiling down upon 
the southern channel and stretching nut towards Gaul, 
must have struck their eyes invitingly. Strange nnd 
l^ondary figures tenanted the cimuuci between the 
island and the mainland, and luiitHcd voices could bo 
heard at night on the Armoric uo^iats, whbn the ferry- 
man of the dead turned tiiu overladen prow towards the 
island shore. 

Already in the thii'd century, and no doubt from an 
aarlier period, the eastern cmtsts of Brititin supplied 
these pirates with a plenteous booty: In A.l>. 28C 
the Romans had to place a special guard against their 
depredations along the maritime districts. And ao 
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iii)[)oi'tnnt was tlio Snion |iowoi', thiit ttiia lloronn offioer, 
CnvftUBiiis, by nllying liin)Hclf witli tliem ONtabliiihcd 
Wis own Hiiprcuiiic)' in Itritiiiii, ami cnrnpotlod tho 
Kni])crui' Mnxiniinii tu nckiiow1c<lgD him mi hia 
OHNDcinto in tlic cniinro of tlio woi'M. liiit in 
h]iito of liomnu viyilmicc tlio ciiatcni seabonrd wiis 
coiitiiiiiiUly oupoMil to tlioso Tmitoiiio spoilGrs 
mid known tu tliQ fiarim Shore. And lit 
longth, in A.[). 410, wiien Atni-ic struok the 
mi);lity blow mid luft Homo holplLtiB nt liiti foot, tho 
Itoiiian nriiiieH wore I'l'cnllo^l fivu Ilritftiii. Tho I'icta 
and Scott lit Ciilciloiiin tiien poui-cd down iijmh the aoiitli, 
and tlio Coltfl, oifuiiiiiintod hy tlie Honiau ndo, implored 
in vain tlioir foiinor niti8toni to roliiiii to thoir 
asxiHtaiico. A band uf Toutioi rovora, nndor Hengest 
and Hoi'sii, on oiio of thair ordinary phindoi'lrif; cx|ii.\li- 
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Europe. These Tcutous had at first uo kings, but only 
occasional leaders, when living on the mainland ; in 
their constant warfare with the Britains a steadier 
policy was needed, and the victorious leaders were made 
kings. In 477 a band of Saxons, relatives of the 
Jutes of Kent, arrived in three ships, under </Elia, and 
seized the country, which became the kingdom of 
Sussex. In 495 another band of Saxons, under Cfrdic, 
in five ships, laid the foundation of the great kingdom 
of Wessex. In A. D. 514 Cerdic was reinforced by his 
nephews, two Jntisli chiefs, Stuf and Wihtgar, who 
subdued the Isle of Wight Cerdic had much ditHculty 
in overcoming the Ih'itons; their greatest chief was 
Arthur, who is said to have opposed Cerdic in twelve 
well-fought battles, hut who ultimately receded Moro 
the Saxon power and lost his territt>rial sway. But 
Arthur's spirit might be well content to lose his 
princedom of South Wales, for he lias won a new 
ideal kingdom in the bright and fairy land of song and 
gorgeous romance, and gained a reputation which no 
earthly king can claim. Cerdic )>ecame King of 
Wessex in 519 ; his descendants gnidually extended 
their rule over the entire island, and his blood still 
flows in the veins of our present monarch. A fouith 
settlement was made in Middle-sex by the Saxons 
under Aescwine in 527. Then a large body of Angles 
arrived in 547, under Ida, who founded the kingdom of 
Northumbria, which reached frnm the Huml>er to the 
Forth. It is vciy probable, however, that Angles and 
Frisians had been settled in these parts Ixsfore Ida's 
arrival* Northumbria soon became the home of learn 
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iii|]^ aiid literaturo iu £uglaiid, and was ovoii for a timo 
tlio light of Kuropo. Another body of Atigles arrived 
ill 475, under UfTa, who 82)read over Norfolk and 
SuHulk. And finally a Hoventh settlomout was made 
by Cridda in Mercia, or tlio midland oomities, iu 582. 
With the withdrawal of the Romaiut iu A.D. 410 
Britain practically di8appoai*ed. After 150 years of un- 
remitting war and nnnoxution our island began to re-ap- 
pe^ir before the world as England. The Jutish-Euglish- 
Haxon couijuei-orii cleared the country befoin) them, and 
scai'uely left a Celtic s^lavo remaining in any of the 
eastern or midland districts. Intestine )>etty jealousies 
among the newly founded kingdoms were certain now 
to follow, with continual encroachings on each other's 
ten'itory, and wars between the ditleront states 
for the over-lordship of all Kngland The Kings of 
Kent first took the load as the mightiest men in the 
land. Tiion the kingdom of the Anglos, or Engluihi 
iu Northnmbria remained for long the greatest })Ower. 
But after numerous revoi*ses the house of Cerdic 
established the supremacy of Wessex, and by the j'oar 
A.D. 800 all England wsis definitely united under the 
crown of the West Saxons. 

English Liteuatuhk in England. 

For almost five generations these early English 
invaders found no rest from war. But by the year 
600, they had establislied themselves in the island 
sufficiently to fear no foreign foe ; au«l they were 
hencefortli disposed to settle down in tlieir new and 
fruitful homes, and to take up the thread of their 
development where they had been forced to leave it a 
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oeutury and a half before, itoniau iiillueuce rikI 
literature aiid culture had completely di^appcareil 
from the island. Aud the coming Kngliiih brought 
with them their ancieut hiWK, religion, mannoni, 
customs, traditions, legends, songb, which they had 
knowu upon the mainland. But their conquests had 
uot been to them an unmixed gain. When we 
compare their extant liteniture with their earlier 
continental hymns and songs, and with the extant 
literature of Scandinavia, we see how much had 
perished in the strife. All our earliest hymnic j>ootry 
to thegrciit Powers of Nature, to the Teuton goils, and 
to heroes like Anninius, and all uur earliest lilenuan 
battle songs, had totally tlisappeared except in scanty 
reminiscences. Several heroic lays, however, of a later 
period, the period of the great migrations, have sur- 
vived. Indeed, from the iifth century onwards our 
literature continues with scarcely a break, aud the 
Anglo-Saxon literatura exumt is far more volumin- 
ous than the corresponding literature in any of the 
other five Teutonic dialects. The |)oems of 
•Widsith,' 'Waldere,' ' Finnsburg,' • IJeowulf,* have 
largely pi'eserved their original phraseology. The 
poems on Heathen Chai'ms and Incantations,' aud the 
Onomic Verses or Metric;il Proverbs/-' still refer to 
early dates ; and the ' Rune Song,' in several stanzas, 
iwinta backwards to an age preceding Tacitus. Our 
earliest laws likewise bear an old Teutonic stamp. 

But all that did survive the age of blood and con- 
quest, iu law, religion, history, legend, song, lived on 
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omlly from one goucratiou to another in easily romem- 
berod allitonitivo 8ayiu<<;;8, or in flowing verso. Tho 
harp and song wore always highly houonred among 
this festive people, at whose feasts their mirth and 
mnsic never failed, (iloonien, warrioi*s, kings, and 
heixlsmen, sang their songs and touched tho hai*p m 
tuni. ' Widsith/ the ' wide wandering' and eai*liest 
sui*viving Teuton minstrel, tolls how he always found 
in south or north some who rejoiced in song and paid 
liberally for it.^ So in our Hrst great epic it is said — 

**Tiici'e .>«r>iig aiul talo were told : 
The aged rulci'f uttkin^ niucii, 

\\ ouKl tell of tlays gone by ; 
Or wanior uoinetinuisi liid the liarp 

In hlrainsi of joy reply, 
Or wake a true and tender lay ; 

Sontctinieii again the king 
Widc-hearteJ, would in titling place 

Recount bome M'<*nilroub thing ; 
Or yet again an ageil knight, 

Kld-honnd, would bonietinie«i tell 
Tlii' youthb of dougiity deedb in war, 

Making lub heart to 8well."- 

Iu596 Christianity reached England, with Augustine 
and his fony monks direct from Home. It was royally 
received, and spread from court to court, from Kent to 
North umbria, to Wessex ; and before the year G90 the 
Archbishop Tiieodore of Canterbury had once moro 
bound the island in tlie bonds of Homo. Christianity 
naturally quickened the development of literature and 
writing. But it restricted the national development of 
tho ancient epic poems and hero-sagtis, by giving them 
a Christian tuni and colouring, and by opening up 
fresh and endless vistas in the grandeurs of the new 

1. See p. 9. 
Z Beowulf, Una 2107—2112 ; LykxmLtvi. 
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religion, which coirc^poiided well with tlio dcptli and 
dreamy vatitiiesH of the Teuton mind. Chriistianity 
never found such a propitioux soil as England. The 
£ngli«h were always a religious j)eople ; we have soon 
liow they performed their vows eveu to their heathen 
gods. Christisuiity did not destroy these deepest feel- 
ings of the Teutonic soul, but led them to a purer 
source. All-Father Odin was quietly repliuMsd by the 
God of Jacob, while the attributes of Thor and the 
other heroes of Valhalla were trausfered to Christ and 
His apostles. Christianity was first received in Kent, 
and in that Jutish kingdom the first start was made in 
literature and writing. Indeed throughout the differ- 
ent kingdoms the |)olitical supremacy, Christianity, and 
literature seem to have followed in each other's wake. 
About the time of its i*eeeption, or liefore the year GOO, 
their Lawn were conmiitted to writing. The celebrated 
StuoH Cht'OHU'ie was pi'oliably started there abimt 
the same date. The Ilthrtio PiaittUi were rendered 
into the Jutish dialect, and in many ways Kent took 
the lead. 

The mighty kingdom of Noithumbria next accepted 
Christianity. And the discussion of its merits by 
King Kdwin and his priests and thanes will serve to 
show both the nature of their ^ioliticiil assemblies and 
the way in which Christianity appealed to the early 
English mind. ' Shall we accept this now religion V 
asked King Edwin. An aged ealdorman replied : * So 
seeais to me, O King, the life of luiui, as a sparrow's 
flight through the hall when you ai'e sitting at meat 
in winter, with the warm fire lighted on the hearth^ 



■'^je^ 
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but tho icy raiu-»tuna witliout. Tlio simn'ow ilioth iu 
ut Olio cli>or, uud tarricH for a luomcnt in the light and 
heat of tho Hro, and tlicu liyiiig forth from thu other 
vuiiitihctt into tho diiiknoHs whence it camo. So tarrioH 
for a nioiuont tho life of man iu our »ight, but what in 
before it, what after it, wo know not. If this now 
teaching tolln uh aught for certainty of thobo, let U8 
follow it.' lint the Irieih and Scottiuh Culdccii, of 
Erin and lona and Melrohc and Lindisfarno, had been 
long cvangelitiing in the Nortli, and made the llonian 
coni|ue(it eiuiy. it wtu> shortly after thid, about G70, that 
the iunnortal (JAKn.MoN* rose and baiig at Whitby our 
earlicht remaining Knglish hyuiu and tunied almost 
all the Hible into Knglish verhO. Caedmou's 
fame was not eclip»ed, but he was worthily suc- 
ceeded and supimrted by his great Northumbrian 
rival CvNEWULF, in the following century. These 
are the two greatest poets in our early English 
Literature whi»se names and works survive. And it is 
cousideix)d that the earliest great epic poem extant, 
not only of the English, but of all the Teuton peoples, 
the i)oem of Heowulf, wiui first put down in writing 
in this Northumbrian kingdom, about the time of 
Cynewulf ; but the author's niime has perished. Then 
Northuinbria's power and gloiy waned, her songs were 
hushed, her growing literature destroyed, by the invad- 
ing Danes. Of the numerous Northumbrian poems and 
cont2>osition8 but few ])ieces now remain in the original 

1. It U a pHij I hat I he Vincrabic Jkiic ('ti72~735>, who tOM 
nNorlhauihriaiif and alinoHt a couU mjtorarjf o/Cwdinoa, tKould 
hfi^r It ft ut iioihhtfj in our old mother tougue ; hi$ ixtiuit work* 
art (Ul in LtUin, 
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northern dialect. The Danes burnt monasteries, and 
libraries, and books, und hunted fmni tlio land those 
who might have restore^! them. 

But Wessex was rising into ])ower in the south, and 
in Wessex literature found a retreat and, for a third 
time, a home in England. Hut Wessex was only a 
guardian, and not a mother of litenituro. It sheltered 
from the Danisli storm and preserve<i from final 
oblivion the earlier coin|)o.sitions of Nortluuubria and 
Kent. Nearly all our exUrnt Anglo-Saxon writings are 
in the West »Saxon dialect, an<l therefore only copies of 
tiie origin.'d. In tlie 9th century Alfred wrote in his 
West Saxon dialect a copy of Cacdnion's first hymn ; 
lM>th the ungiual Northuml)nai) and the West Saxon 
versions remain, and tliis i.s illustralivo of what took 
place with the »»rher piecoa. Alfrjd left n«) original 
work. Hut his tr:ini>Iatiunsof the works of others, his 
codificiition of our laws, and ))is influence on other 
writers, have |)€rmauci)tly enriciied our literature. 

From Alfred s time, and after his example, Anglo* 
Saxon Prose begjui to llouiidh. Alfi-ed him^iclf is our 
best writer of Early I'rodC. He w;is succeeded a cen- 
tury later by another very clever and voluminoiui 
writer— _.Klku I ;, Abbot of Ensham. Ihit .Elfric's 
alliterative and meti'ical style revealed a declining art, 
and when he died in 101 G he left no successoi's, except 
the prosy clerics who continued the JSiuon ChrouirlvM 
in several provincial abbeys. The Danes began again 
to harass England, and the nation's mind was turned 
away from the higher walks of literature t4i the mad, 
the inhuman |)ohcy of Ethclred of peace-at-ouy-prioe. 
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Cnut, the DaiiiHh king (A.D. 1017— 103G), soized on 
the KiigliKh crown the year after ^Ifric's death. The 
30 ye«ini of Danisli rule woi*e foUowcil by the iatlueuoo 
an<l intn^ueii of Normandy. King, nobles, and people 
had fiomehow ceaHod to work together for the nation's 
good. Englibh literature atood still, decayed, receded, 
and except in an occasional stilted poem in the Saxon 
Chronicles^ or in a wail of son'ow from the luckless 
field of '' Maldon," our English literature had ceased. 
And though signs were not wanting that a new revival 
should take place, sufticient time was not allowed till 
the Norman conquerors landed ; and then not only 
the English literature, but the veiy language, except 
in some provincial comers of the land, was never heard 
again until the death of five or six genemtions of con- 
iiueroi-s and conquered had dulled their mutual resent- 
ments and welded into one again the hostile nations 
living on the English soil. The 150 yesirs fi'om the 
Noiman Conquest to the signing of the Magna Chaita 
is in English Literature a period of the ** Blackness of 
Darkness." 

During this long interval of the silence of the Euglish 
muse, French rhymes and French i*omances were read 
and sung by jongleurs along our streets and highways, 
in the castles of our new feudal aristocracy, and at the 
courts of our Norman kings. 

The first English poem to break the uight of silence 
and herald in the later glories of the English muse 
was Tke llnU by Lajfamon, a long poem of some 30,000 
lines, on the history of Britain and the ancient Celtic 
hero Arthur. It was written about A.D. 1205, ou the 
model of the earlier Saxou verse. 
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The 'Brut* was boon followed by .inotiici* loii;^' 
English poem, the Onnulum (1215). And from ubout 
the time of the ttigniug of the Magna Chai'ta 
iu 1215, our Euglish Literature, like our Euglish 
Cjiuttitutiou, (teems to have entered on its new 
career of immortality, and the names of pui'elj 
English poems begin to multiply apace. We 
have the interesting and romantic [joems of Kim/ J/orn 
and Ilavelftck the Dane, Guy of Wanoiel\ and Bevis of 
J/atHjdoH ; a new Genesis and Exodtis^ and a new Phy- 
siolot/tis, or Jiesliary ; the works of Uo^tH of GloHcestti\ 
and Richard of l[amixAey and the Arthurian Jioiminces, 

These and other English works, increiuiing in number 
and in strength, like the brightening beams of the 
dawn, lead us up to the great Poem, or Vision con- 
ctriung Piers Piowtnan, by William Langley, who 
dreamed away the dai'kness into a glorious morrow ; 
to the English Prose of Wiclif, the morning star of 
Reformation ; and to the ever fresh and classic poems 
and "Tales" of their grand contem|K)rary Chaucer, 
with whom the day-light breaks in all its splendour to 
know no future night 

The Teutonic nations now possess the gilded sword 
of intellect and empire, of government and domination 
in the five continents of the globe ; and if Old England 
and Germany, from any causes, should ever lie sup* 
pressed and rendered desolate, until their capitals 
became the ruined haunts of owls and bitterns, the 
Anglo-Saxon race in North America, in Natal, Aus* 
tralia, and the islands ol the southern seas, would, and 
will and must, take up the songs their fathers now have 
sung for near 3,000 years, and continue and prolong 
tbmr eobam till the final QCtfik ot ^fKixsu 



Iiitrabuttttj ^iiglo-Saron ffirainrasr. 



^tliitlus, ^riritrtfi, iransklions, 




INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR 



After their settlement in Britain and their conyer- 
sion to Christianity, the English adopted the Roman 
alphabet, which was brought over with the missionaries 
from Rome. They retained, however, at least two of 
their earlier Runic characters, for which the Roman 
alphabet had no convenient signs. These two letters, 
thorn and wen represented our -th and -to. 

Our earliest written language was phonetic, or 
written down by ear ; and as each writer had his 
own pecularities in speaking, there was naturally con- 
siderable freedom in the spelling of words. The 
introduction of printing has now stereotyped the form 
and spelling of our words ; but among the Anglo- 
Saxons, as with other early nations, the same words 
might be spelled differently by different writers, and 
even by same the writer in the same piece. 

The pronunciation of our vowels has been greatly 
distorted ; and without discussing individually the 
various vowels, it may be briefly stated here that 
our pure old vowels sounds have been preserved much 
better among the German peoples on the continent, 
among the Lowland Scotch, and in some provincial 
dialects in England. There were long vowels and 
short vowels, which were frequently indicated by 
accents. 

The codisonanti had more of a bristling utterance than 
we give them now. C and h were always hard^ before 
a vowel ; h was pronounced either like hi at the 
beginning, or like the Scotch or German -eA at the end, 
of words or syllables ; r was not vocalised as it is 
now, but trilled as in French and Scotch; w was 

1. The noma of our ttoo earlp poeU, Oaedmon and Oynemi{f 
•kouldbefronomiedtomewluulibi * Kaadmoh^* * Koom't^vmtf* 
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always pronounced, whether it stood before r or /, or 
after a vowel. 

The aceetU in pronounciation generally fell, like the 
alliteration, on the root syllables. 

As at present, there were three gendei's, masculine, 
feminine, neuter. But many nouns have changed 
their gender since the Saxon times. God ((/od) was 
originally neuter ; devil (debfol) sometimes neuter, 
sometimes masculine ; moon {mdiw) was masculine ; 
sun (tunne) feminine ; and these two early deities still 
retain their ancient gender in the German tongue. 
All declinable words had four cases — nominative, geni- 
tive, dative, accusative. In all plurals the accusative 
was generally the same as the nomiuative. The 
dative plural of almost all declinable words ended in 
-m or 'Um, which reminds us of the dative -n in the 
German plurals. The genitive plural of nearly all 
declinable words ended in -a, and feminines often 
in -en-a. Many nouns ending in a vowel are easily 
declined by adding -n to form the other oases ; they 
have been therefore called the weak or -n nouns. 

The adjective, like the noun, had three genders, and 
was declined throughout the four cases, with an 
instrumental case in the masculine and neuter ; and 
might have two declensions — strong or weak. 

The article had three genders, and was declined in 
its four cases, almost like the article in Greek. 

The demonstrative ^tronouns were declined almost like 
the definite article. The personal pronouns had four 
cases, and a dual number, which marks a great 
antiquity. 

The verU had always their infinitive in -am, and 
were of two classes : the strong, or so-called irregular 
verbs, which took internal vowel changes, as bind-aUi 
bond, bunden ; and the weak, or so-called regular, 
which added -fde {-ode, -de,) to form their past tenses. 

But the few following pages of typical words will 
make the above remarks more dear. 
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ANGLO-SAXON NOUNS.— ENDINGS. 



STRONG DECLENSION. 



JfflMMKlM. 



aiNonLAR. 



Norn, ttdn. 
Oen. tttn-et. 
Dat, tUn-f. 
Ace, ttlln. 



(6) 

clJig. 
dag«et. 
dag-f. 
dag. 



0ft fV* 

car-u. 
oar-<. 
oar-€. 
oar-<. 



(b) 

dad. 

died-e. 

d»d-<. 



(«) 0) 

■oip. hfta. 

•oip-ei, htU-«t, 

■oip-e. hiU-f, 



d»d,(-<) aoip. hOa, 



^Mi. ttAn*a«. dag-cu. 

(?ei». ttdn-a. dag-o. 

i>nt. ti&n-ttm. dag-uM. 

Aee, ttAn-ot. dag-iw. 



PLURAL. 

car-o. d«d«a. aoip-ii. hftc 

oar-en-a. diad-a. aoip-o. hAa-«. 

oar-«m. d»d-«iii. aoip-ttm. hiU-iiii, 

oar-a. diBd*a. loip-tt. hilt. 



WEAK (or — n) declension. 



MOMC, 

Norn, stoorr-a {Uar). 
Qtn, steorr-an. 
Dai, steorr-an. 
Aee. tteorr-an. 



Norn* ttoorr-oji. 
Oen. stoorr-fji-o. 
Dat, ttoorr-ttfn. 
Ace, ttoorr-aii. 



SINODLAR. 

Ftm, 

tuDg-e {iomgu€), 

tttDg-an. 

tang-on. 

tUDg-OA. 
PLURAL. 

tang-on. 
tang-«i-a. 
tang-ttm. 
tang-on. 



Ntui. 
•*g-« («Jl»). 

e^g-on. 
eig-c 

•dg-on. 
eilg-en-o. 

tig'UM. 



ANGLO-SAXON ABTICLE. 



Smo. 



MateuUnt, 

(Norn, M%(ik€), 
Qtn, fSU, 
Dai, Sam. 
Ace, (k>ne. 
^AU, or ItiiirumtMkd 

iNom, 8a. 

(?en. Sara, Sara. 

Dai. Uxa, fSem. 

Aee* 8ft. 



Feminine. 

Siire. 
Sure. 
6a, 

••. 

Sa. 
Sara. 
Sanu 
8a« 



Neuter, 
Slit. 



Sam. 
8at. 

Sa. 
Sara. 
SAni. 
8a« 
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ANGLO-SAXON ADJECTIVES.— ENDINGE 



8TR0N0 DECLENSION. 



Siira. 



PUJS. 



Nam. blind. (6(iiii(.) blind-Cu). 

Om, Uind-et. blind-re, 

Dai, blind-iMi(e), blind-ri. 

Aee, blind-iM. Uind-c 



Nom. blind-c. 

Oim, blind-m, 

Dai, blind-vM, 

Aee, blind««. 



blind-c 
blind-m. 
blindHcii. 
blind-e. 



NnUer, 

blind, 
blind-ci. 
blind-tdii(e) 
blind. 

blind-n. 
blind-m. 
blind- 
blind*!!. 



8lM. 



Ftim. 



WEAK (or — ^n) declension. 



Nam. blinds (fiSiMl.) blindc 

Oen, blind-«ii« blind-on. 

Dai, blind-<m. blind-on. 

Aee, blind-on* blind-on. 



I^Mi, blind-on. 

Oni, blind-«Mk 

Dai. blind-tcm. 

Aee. bUndnm. 



blind-on. 
blind-cn-o, 
• blind-inn. 
bliiid-on. 



blind-e. 
blind-on. 
bliud-on. 
blind-c 

blind-on. 
blind-<n-a. 
blind-inn. 
blind-on. 



DEMONSTRATIVE PBONOUN. 



Btwa. 



(Nam. 0M {ikU). 

Oem. SiMt. 

Dai. t&Mum. 

Aee. tSuum. 
\^AU. or InnrwmnUil 



FlVB. 



ii^am. 
Oem. 
Dai. 



IRMn. 
fSU. 



Femhime. 

fSa6a. 

8bM, (tetrt. 
tRmOf dliMffn. 
8U. 



fiAt. 
IRMn. 



Neuter. 

Sit. 

(Rem, 

8isnnu 

Sin. 

9j9 if/mm). 

Sit. 

IRttn. 

OvtlUDb 



/ 
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ANGLO-SAXON PEBSONAL PBONOUNS. 



Snro. 



PUJB. 



DiTAL. 



SlKO. 



Nam. 
Oen, 
Dal. 
Aee, 

Nam, 
Om. 
DaL 
Aee, 

Nam* 
Oem, 
Dot, 
Aee. 

Ma$e, Ftm. NeuL 

N. he ike). h6o («Ae). hit (if). 

0. hit. hire. hit. 

D. him (haomy. hire. him (heom). 

A. bine. hi,. hik 

( Norn, hi, hla {ikey). 

Com. 1 Oen. hira (heora). 

Plub. ) DaL him. 

( Aee. hi, hig. 



io(/). 


0a {tkau). 


mtn. 


Oin. 


me. 


8e. 


meo, me. 


tfoo, 8e. 


we {we). 


g«(l^)* 


4ier. lire. 


e6wer. 


tM. 


e6w. 


tkma, tun. 


e6wio, e6T. 


wife {we twa). 


pit due iwa) 


uucer. 


incer. 


noo. 


ino. 


unoifek aoo. 


iodt, ino. 



* I 



TYPICAL ANGLO-SAXON VERBS. 

WEAK CONJUGATION. 

the verb sdcan given on the following page, we 
■bonld mention the weak verba in -mhi, whoae impenect enda 
in -ede inatead of the -te, aa in 96h4€. For -ede we often find 
-aie, ode, or ude. We give the verb Uif»ian aa example. 

Jnjin. lufian {to love), Imper, lufa, InfiaS. 

Pariie. pree, Infigende ; preL gelafod. 

IVDICATIVK. BUBJUNCnVX. 

Pree. eing. 1. lufige (/ love). Infige. 
2. lufaat. 



3. Iufa0. 

plur, lafia5. 

Fni. §mg. 1. laf-ode. 
2, luf-odeat. 
S, luf-ode. 

inZ-odoiL 



lafige. 
lufige. 

lafien, 

Inf-ode. 
Inf-odov 
lof-ode. 

Inf-odan, 



8 



nmoDucnow to 



ANGLO-SAXON VERB.— ENDINOa 

WEAK CONJUGATION. 



I^/UfUkt Mood 


■6<HUi (<o itdl'). 


Imj^irmUm 


••• ••• 




rtwU/Cifm 


•t« ••• 


/Vm. •dc-ende. 
Fan. lOh-t. 




PBnnnr. 


UIDICATnrB. 1 


MUiuuiccnvB. 


io 


•te-e. 


io ado-e. 


«a 


i^c-ett. 


fftt ado-e. 


iM^bMbbil 


■«o.«lf. 


he, heo, hit ete^e. 


we 


•«o-aff. 


we ado-e-ii. 


8* 


•^•aA. 


ge ete-e-u. 


U^bMbbig 


tdoMi5. 


hi, heo, hig ■te*e-ii* 




IMPII 


iPicrr. 


DTDICATIYK. 


HU&fUlCCTIVK. 


io 


■6h-t6. 


io a6h-U. 


8a 


■dh-tMt 


fftt a^h-te. 


ia,heo,hife 


■dh-te. 


hi, hao, hit aOk-ie. 


w« 


■6h-toii. 


we s^h-teii. 


g« 


•6h-too. 


ge aAh-ten. 


y,b«Hhig 


■dh-too. 


hi, heo, hig aOh-teo. 


STRONG CONJUGATION. 


A^^NMvvv^^v 4H ^KMv ••• 


find-AO {io/nd). 


IwiptTUtin 


• • • • • • 


Siitg. find. 
Flur. (ind-eff. 


P^urMpU 


• • ■ •• • 


Fn9, fiod-ende. 
FaM, fund-en« 




PMM 


BUT. 


lyDICATIVB. 


suMUVcnvit. 


• 


find-e. 


io fiod-e. 


0a 


find-att. 


fftt liod-e. 


Wibeo,hil 


tiod-eO. 


he, heo, hit Hod-e. 


we 


tiiid-A0. 


we find*eii. 


8« 


find-Afl. 


ge fiod-ea. 


U.lMO»hig 


fiDd-«8. 


hi, heo, hig tind-ea. 




IMP! 


UF. 



lyDICATITB. 

io fend. 

Iki fimd-e. 

ki^ heob hi fend. 

we fand-oo. 

ge fond-oa. 

hi»lMO^ hig foadmB. 



euBJinfonvK. 

io fand-e, 

Oa faod-e. 

he, heo, hit fuod-e. 

we fond-en. 

ge fond-en. 

hi, heu^ hig food-eo^ 
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OLD ENGLISH VERSIFICATION. 
ALLITERATION. 
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All tho old Euglitth pootry, as well as all tho pootry 
of tho old Germauic peoples, was originally composed . 
iu au alliterative ve rse o f alternatively empliatic and ^ 
^u gmpha tio syllables, Tlie lino oontain cd foar om- 
phatio syllables, and was jSivicioa into two'gtiuiil parts, 
or^liortor lines, by a pauso or ca)sura in. the nuddlo. 
Tlie number of unemimatic syllables iu tho lino was 
unimportant and imUfinite, 

This method of versification is descended from the 
hoariest antiquity, and is an heirloom from the Indo- 
Germauic age when all the Aryan clans had not yet 
abandoned their aboriginal abodes in Centml Asia. 
Some of the ancient Indian hymns still reveal its 
influence, and iu the earliest classic times it was also 
frequently employed, one form of its development being 
the iambic tetrameter. 

It arose naturally and as a concomitant to the re- 
ligious rites and ceremonies which the venerable 
fathers of our race performed within the forest glades 
around the altars of their gods. Part of these ooro- 
monies always consisted m the chanting of hymns at 
tho time and place of sacrifice. This chanting was 
accompanied by action. As is often still the case iu 
the dance or the song, the feet or the hands moved 
in concert with the words. Four steps forwards and ^ 
four backwards, or four steps right and four steps left^ 
made up the eight steps of the measure, and the 
eight /ee< of the two long lines or strophe. Intensified 




io 
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y/^ 



fteling or passion found vent in uttering the prinoipal 
words of the line with corresponding sounds. This 
ttmilarity of sound did not depend, as in the kitor 

run of rhyme, on the ending of the words, but on 
beginning — ^not on the fimd syllable, but on the 

The thru dMfwirdt in the line^ two in the firU part 
oiuioiM u» the iecond^ or the three viordt en which the chief 
emphatit naturally fell, began with the same eontananL 
A few words beginning with the double oonsonantol 
sound of «£- (or «e-) oould only alliterate with other 
words haTing the same introductory ek- sound The 
same rule was observed for words beginning with ep-, 
as well as for those in st-. But if the more masculine 
or consonantal letters were replaced by the soft and 
milder vowels, wards beginning with deferent vowels 
were seUcted^ as they formed the most harmonious 
variation. Every vowel was, however, also allowed to 
alliterate indifferently with itself or with any other 
▼oweL 



J 



At an earlier stage of the development of human 
speech the pronunciation of every initial vowel was 
preoeded by a sort of semi-consonantal breathings cor- 
xesponding somewhat to an introductoiy digamma, or 
to a kind df half-silent A, which served to join in 
alliterative union the various vowel sounds. This 
natural and almost involuntary emission of the breath 
before initial vowels in the old Teutonic or nascent 
German dialects must have lost its consonantal symbol 
at a very early date ; although in several other tongues, 
where it was perhaps of later origin, a character for this 
same purpose remained, and was represented by the 
epiriius Imis (') or 'gentle breathing* in the language 
of ancient Qreeoe. 

Sometimes four, but never more than four, of the 
prinoipal wwds of the line were admitted into the 
aUitentioQ; generally two to each of the halvea. 
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Sometimes also only two alliterative words are found, 
one in each hal£ The unimportant words and parts 
of words, such as prepositions, pronouns, prefixes, &o,^ 
are scarcely ever to be reckoned, as the accent and 
alliteration generally fall only on the root ayllablea 
of the main words. Sometimes two difierent letters 
in the first half form a kind of crossed alliteration 
with two corresponding letters in the second half, 
as in line 98 of the extract given below. 

By this system one word suggested another, and 
thus the song was more easily recited extempore or 
retained in the memory, and handed down for genera- 
tions before being committed to writing. Broken rem- 
nants of this antique stnicture, like scattered staves 
from a noble bark, have floated down the stream of ^ 
time even to our day. Such alliterative phrases as v^ 
house and home ; weal and woe ; men and mice ; ^ 
time and tide ; out and in ; foul and fair ; friend 
and foe; ko.^ are familiar to our ears from child- 
hood. They come easily to the tongue, and take an 
ineradicable hold on the mind. And in all the other 
languages of the Germanic race such expressions are 
still more common than in our own. 

The ordinary English heroic verse is the natural 
outcome of this old, quick, impassioned measure, whose 
alliteration has been gradually forgotten in the search 
for modem rhyme. 

The earliest piece of any length or importance ever 
written in rhyme in any European tongue was the 
*' Evangelium Buch " of the German Otfiried ; and this 
work was only finished about the year 870 A.n. — a 
time when the alliterative measure, having already 
flourished through unnumbered cycles, was beginning 
to decline. 

The rules we have indicated above were occasionally 
entrenched upon when the poems were no longer 
oompoied to be sung^ but simply recited or spoken. 
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Among other modifioations, the ordinary long line was 
often extended by the addition of several qrllaUea, 
sometimeii even of another half line, enpecially in 
rdigiouB and didactic verse. 

We have marked in ilalies the initial letters of the 
alliterative words in the following 11 lines (87— -98) 
bom the second canto of Beowulf:— 

87 Tllnge ge/Aolode se pe in Mystrum bid, 
yat he d^gom gehwam dream geh^rde 
Aludne in Aealle ; (wr wses Aearpan sweg, 

90 ^utol ^ang scopes. • ^eegde, se )>e cu5e 
yrumsceaft^ira yeorran reccau, : 
cwffi5y fmt se ^^mihtiga ^OrOan worhto, 
ll^itebeorhtne tUaxig, swa U^aster bebugoS ; 
ge^ette ^igehrejiig ^nnan and monan 

95 leomnxi to ^hte /andbuendum 
and g^/nctwade /oldan sceatas 
^mum and ^fum, /if eac gesceop 

98 <^ynna geAu^lcum ]iara 9e Cwice hwyrbS. 

We Mubjoin a renderittff of this exiraei, 

A loDg time Grendol tholed, m in djurkneia b« bided, 

that be everv day rejoieiogt should hear 

loud in the Hall ; there wm music of harps 

Mid the minstrel's sweet song. — Who said he oould 

the first creation of men in far off times relate, 

quoth, how the Almighty had fashioned the earth, 

tne bright pleasant Umdsoape, which the sea flows aroaod i 

set in victory triumphant the sun and the moon 

with their splendour to lighten the toilers of earth, 

and bow He adorned the breasts of the fields 

with boughs and with leaves. He life also deorsed 

to each lifiag thing that mores in the world. 
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§ 1. WIDSITH ; 

OB, THE TRAVELLER'S SONO. 



This is oonsidored the oldest poem extant iu Eug- 
lish, or in any language of modem Europe. The 
year 400 a.d. has been generally taken, in round 
numbers, as the approximate date of its origin. 
As is the case with the early writings of most 
nations, the author of Widsiih is not known. Nor 
docs it api)oar to be the work of oiie man. Widsith's 
words are rather the expression of the typical wander- 
ing minstrel or glceman, who, pushed by the spirit of 
migration inherent in the Teuton, went about carry- 
ing news and presents among the early Gothic and 
Gcimanic princes. Widsith celebrates his visits to 
their lands, praises their virtues and the generous 
gifts with which he is frequently rewarded both by 
kings and queens. He enumerates nearly all the 
nations and kings of the earth known in his day- 
Huns, Burgundians, Angles, Goths, Danes, Picts, 
Scotts, Lombards, Hebrews, Greeks, and Wends. 
With all these and many other peoples he sojourned, 
and ** still in south or north he found some who gave 
gifts freely and lent a willing ear to his song." 

Widsith is the first typical English traveller, our 
earliest authentic explorer, the forerunner of Mande- 
ville, Raleigh, and Livingstone. 

The only extant MS. dates from about the year 
1000 A.D., and was placed in Exeter Cathedral Library 
by Bishop Leofrio, about the year 1070 ^.d. This 
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same MS., known as the Exeter Bock oontains also 
twenty-aix other Anglo-Saxon poems, which will be 
mentioned elsewhere. 

Much of the poem is unfortunately lost Of the 
143 long lines which are still extant, we extract the 
nine opening and the nine dosing lines. 

[TU exiraeU art /ram WiUeker'i new idiUom qf OrMi 
At^h-Staum PoetU^ 1881. Unlike WiUeker, man^ Mien 
emplejf rneeenU io mark the teng and tkori eewdeJ\ 

WineiTH ma0olade, wordhord onleac, 
se \% monna mnst mflBg)>a ofer eor]Mui, 
folca geondferde : oft he on flette ge|iah 
mynelicne ma]>)»um. Him from Myrgingum 

5 »)»elo onwooon. He mid Ealhhilde, 
fielre freopuwebban, forman sijie 
HreSqyninges ham gesohte 
eastan of Ongle Eormanrices, 

9 wra]»ei wnrlogan. Ongon pa worn sprecan. 



TheUutnine 



13ff Swa scri)»ende gesceapum hweorfaS 
gleomen gumena geond grunda fela, 
l^earfe sepgaff, ]H>noword sprecap, 
simle Stt5 opl^e nord sumne gemotaiS 
gydda gleawne, geofum unhneawne, 

140 se )ie fore dugu)»e wile dom amran, 
eoilscipe nfhan, op psot eal 8ca)ce8, 
leoht and lif somod : lof se gew7roe5, 

143 ha&S under heofonum heahfnstne dom. 



/ 
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TrantUUioH.'^LiMs 1—9. 

Widiith disooonedt hli wordhoard he aolooked, 
he who of man had traTeUed through the mott of tribea, 
of oationi o'er the earth : Ofttimet be in Hall reoeiTed 
Id&d and ooatly gifts. Hia race from the Myrgingnma 
was sprang. He with Ealhhilde 
the fiuthfiu queen of peace, for the first time 
the Hrethking's home had sought 
to the east of Anglia, Ermanrick's land, 
tho faithless treaty-breaker. There he b^gan of many things 
to speak— 



Tranilajti4m.—LiMi 135—143. 

So the minstrelt wander, as human fate will have it, through 
many lands, tell tiieir wants and speak their words of thanks ; 
and still they find in souther north, some who hare a taste 
for song, who give gifts freely, and who exalt their fame in 
presenoe of the brave, and act as men, till all departs both 
bght and life together : He who does praiseworthy deeds has 
nmliir heavsn the most endnrinff feme. 
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5 2. " WALDERE/' 

OR, WALTER AND HILDEGUNDE. 



This poem is justly considered by Grimm as one of 
the prettiest among the old legends of Teutonic litera- 
ture. It describes how the " strong-handed" Walter^ 
a Gothic prince of Aquitaine, had been taken as a 
hostage by the terrible Attila ; how in his free cap- 
tivity at the rustic wooden court of the Hunuish king, 
on the banks of the Danube and the Theiss, young 
Walter met with other hostages — the youthful Hagon 
from Worms, and the beautiful Princess Hildegundo 
from Buigundy by the Rhone ; how the young men 
spent their days in hunting, or in leading the fierce 
war-bands of Attila, and swore eternal brotherhood 
to stand or die tc^ether. Then Hagen fled, and 
Walter, too, sought to escape, taking young Hilde- 
gunde with him ; his opportunity arrived, and they 
wandered through the forests until they reached 
the tawny Rhine at Worms ; the ferryman betrayed 
them and sent King Gunthor in pursuit; Walter 
defended himself and his bride against Gunther's 
men in a cave of the Vosges ; and when he slept, 
overcome with the strife, Hildegunde kept watch 
from the rock, singing her low sweet songs to keep 
herself awake through the night, and supporting 
his head in her lap ; the next day brought his former 
fellow prisoner and blood- friend Hagen into deadly 
strife with Walter; they fought and fell upon the 
bloody ground; and then did Hildeguade becomo 
the ministering angel, both to Walter and his fbaa^ ^ 
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nursing them till their recovery; when Walter 
resumed his journey to his fatherland in Aquitaine, 
where Hildegunde became his Queen, and shared with 
him the Gothic throne for thirty years. 

The beauty of the story makes us only the sadder 
to leam.that of this grand old poem only two short 
fragments remain in our mother tongue. These two 
fragments, which contain 31 lines each, were dis- 
covered in 1860 in the Imperial Libmry at Copen- 
hagen by George Stephens, by whom they were at 
once edited. They treat of Walter's fight in the 
Vosges, or rather of the periods of rest between 
the different parts of that fight There was probably 
also once an old German version of the jjoem ; but that 
version is completely lost And we should never have 
lieen able to relate the story of Walter's bravery and 
Hildegundc's love» if a literary monk of St. Gall, 
named Eckhard, who died in 973 a.d., had not trans- 
lated the German version into Latin hexameter verse. 
His translation was improved by Geraldus ; and 
another Eckhard, who died about 1060, once more 
re-polished the work — so much was the subject 
admired. This Latin version is still extant ; but only 
the sixty-two lines of the original old English epic 
remain. 

We extract (Jrcm, WiUcker) tlufirU semi Une$ of 

fragment A. 

hyrde hyne geome 

hum Welandes geworc ne geswiceS 
monna lenigum, para Se Minmiing can 
heame gehealdan : oft nt hilde gedreas 
swatfag and sweordwund sec mtter oSrum. 
iGtlan ordwyga I ne last 5in ellen nn gyt 
% gedreosan to da^g^ dryhtsoipe feallan I 
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AUo linei 11 to 19 frfim fro/ffwmi B. 

11 Waldere maSelode, wiga ellenrof, 
hnfde him on handa hilde frofirei 
guSbilla gripe, gyddode wordum : 
* Hw»t ! ftu hum wendeat, wine Buigendai 
Jwot me Hagenan hand hilde geflremede 

16 and getwacmde feSewigges : feta, gyf Sa dyrre, 
»t 9ii8 heaSuwerigan hare byman I 
Stande5 me her on eazelum iEltherea laf 
god and geapneb, golde geweorfk)d— 

Tramlation. — A^ lima 1—7. 

incited him keenlT I 

** Airaredlv the work of (the groat Smith) WieUnd never 
leATes in the Inroh any one of the men who oea wield hie briffht 
blede Mimming. Ofttimee, with Uood imbmed end woonded 
with the ewoid, one hero after another fell In the fight. 
Attila'a brareet warrior I let not thy courage faint lo-oajt 
now let not thy Taloor fail I 

Trandatum.—B, Una 11—19. 

Waldere epoke, a warrior renowned, 

held in hie hand hie traety battle*blade, 

hegripped hie warlike eword, eong oat the woida t 

** iSdet thoo, Bnrgundian Chief, indeed oonoeiTe 

that Hagen*i hand to me ehoold battle do 

and hold me from the strife s strike, if then dare, 

my ahining ehield, now weary in the fight I 

Tne swora bequeathed by Aelfhere rem here en my arai» 

•toni and hfoad-edged, and well with gold adorned^ 



/ 









} 3. THE FIGHT IN FDfNSBUEG. 



Thui in a fragment of an q>ic poem deacribing the 
trcachcrouf attack Finn made on the Daniah goeata 
ill Ilia burg or caatle in FrieaUnd. Only 50 linea of 
tlie poem remain. Thej deicribe how the Daniah 
Hengut and bia men, aliut ap in the caatle, defend 
tliemiclvea for five days agaiuat Finn'a attack. 

Tlie frnKtiioiit ia full of the ficroeat fire of war, and 
muat have l)0cu compoaed by an eye-witnesa of the 
Nccne. It broathca the bold defiance of the leader, aa 
ho calls Ilia comrades to the chaige through the gIo<mi, 
and reminds them of their deeds of yore. And though 
the Danish chiefs are slain, they succeeded also in 
destroying all their foes. There is reason to suppose 
the llongcst of this poem was the same who first 
led the Jutes to battle for the soil of Britain in the 
year 449 a.d. The date of the poem would tbua be 
pretty closely fixed. 

The same story is also incorporated in Beowulf : 
l)eginning at line 1070 of that poem, a gleeman 
sings in beautiAil, sad strains the fight and fidl and 
funeral of the warriors met in the Friesvale HalL 

Thia fragment was discovered in the seventeenth 
century by Dr. Hicks on the cover of a MS. of Homi- 
lies in the Lambeth Palace Library, and is usually 
printed at the end of Beowulf, though probably an 
earlier composition. 

We extract the first 17 lines fh>m Heyne's edition 
of 1879, which, like most editions, except Wolcker^s, 
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employu accents to nmrk tiiu long and tihort vowols, 
though there is littlo MS. authority for their uaO| 
aipecially in this piece. 

,y . . . Aomas bymaS nsefre.*' 
HIeo9rode \k heaSo-geong cyning : 
yyNe )>is ne dagaff eiistan, ne her draca no flo6goKy 
,,ne her )>isso healle homas ne bymaS, 
5 ,,ac fSr for5 beraS, fugelas singaS, 
y,gyllo9 gra)g-hania, g&^-wudu hlynne5, 
i,scyld scefte oncwyd. Nu soynoS )k)8 mAna 
,,wa2k)l under wolcnum; nu irisaS woi^oda, 
,,)>o pisne folcos ni5 fremman wilUS. 

10 y,Ae onwacnigeaS nu, wfgend mine, 
9,hobbad oowro handa, hicgeaff on oUen, 
,,winnaS on ordo, wesad on mdde !" 
I>4 &ras monig gold-hkdou p^n, gyrde hino 

his awurde ; 
\k t6 dura oodon dnhtlico oempan, 

10 SigeferS and Eaha, hyra sweord gotugon, 
and at 69rum durum Ordiaf and GfiSUf, 
and Hengest syl£ 



/ 
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81 



TrunsUUwn, 



The horoi barn never." 

Then out tpake the king, in battle yoang : 

*' Tbii dftwna not from the eait, nor here the dngoa fliii^ 

nor bum thie haU*a high pinnaoles, 

but thoy oome to fall upon oa. The birda aing, 

the oriokot chirpa, the battle-wood reaounda, 

the ahield retama the ahaft Now ahinea the moon 

wandering under the olonda ; now deeda of woe ariae^ 

whioh the hatred of thia i>eople will perform. 

Bat now awake, my warrion, 

raiae vour rkht banda ap, think on year deeda of yoroi 

fight m the foremoat ranka, ahow yoaraelTea heroea !** 

Then aroae many a gold-laden thane, girt on hinuelf hia 

aword ; 
then darted to the door the lordly warrion, 
8i(M)ferth and Eaha, their aworda they drew, 
and to the other doora rnahed Ordlaf and Oathlaf, 
and Heogeat himadf ;— 
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J 4. BEOWULF. 



This epic ia the greatest and tbo moat important 
poem written in English or in any languitgo of 
modern Europe before the beginning of tbo twelth 
ccntuiy. The author ia entirely unknown. But 
the poem — like the Iliad of Homer, the Nibolangon 
Lied, or the Song of Rolaud — \a probably the work 
ot many minda and the gradual growth of many 
genetationa. Parts reach back to unknown dates, 
other parts are of the seventh century of our era. 
The general ring and background of the poem are 
heathen ; but certain references to biblical evonta auch 
aa the creation of the earth, sea, aun, and moon, the 
death of Abel and the baulabmeut of Cain — ahow that 
the poem waa not finished till alter the introduction 
of Chriatianity. It waa perhaps first written down 
in ita present form towarda the end of the seventh 
oentury, and iu the Anglian dialect of a Korthumbrian 
oonrt. The biblical references are probably due to the 
scribe who interpolated and edited the poem. 

Beowulf, a prinoe of the Swedish Goths, is the hero 
of the poem. The two chief parta of the epic, and of 
Beowulfa life, are (I) hia figcit and alaughter of the 
monsters Qreitdtl aiui hit wuitker, who oppressed 
Hrothgar, the Danish king, in Heorot Hall ; and then, 
after a glorioua reign of 50 yeara, (2) his enoouutor 
with tfae great fire-apitting Dmgoti of the aea, whom 
tbs bmro aUya and robs of a treaaun, and by whom he 
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Beowulf i8 not kuown to either history or tradition, 
Olid his deeds are clearly superhuman. The poem, in 
faot, is nearly altogether mythical, and has a faint re- 
semblance to that wild weird mythology of Scandinavia, 
which has been partly preserred in the Icelandic JSddas, 
two books written down long after our poem, vis., 
the one about 1130 in verse, the other about 1230 
in prose. It gives us great insight into the early life 
and manners of our forefathers at a time when real 
history can tell us nothing definite concerning them. 
Beowulf, or the earlier mythical Beowa with whom he 
was confounded, has been interpreted, like the Icelandic 
Baldr and the German Siegfried, as representing the 
ancient Aryan Myth of the Dawn, and a persomfica- 
tiou of the Sun, the god of Light and Warmth and 
Fruitfulness. 

There is only one MS. of Beowulf ; it dates from the 
tenth century, and was slightly disfigured by a fire in 
1731 ; it is now in the British Museum. 

The poem contains 3,184 double lines in jsUitera- 
tion I and has been divided by Pn)£ Orein into twelve 
chapters or cantos. We extract the ojpeuing nineteen 
lines, from Heyne's new edition of 1879. Soma 
editions omit the accents. 

Uwat ! we 04r-dena in ge&r-dagum 
|>e6d-cyninga prym gefrunon, 
hu ]>4 aSelingas ellen fremedon. 
Oft Scyld Sc^fing sceaSena Jire&tum, 
6 monegum ma)g9um meodo-setla ofteiLh. 
EJgsode eorl, sy9San asrest wearO 
feirsoeaft funden : he ]>as frofre gebad, 
wedx under wolcnum, weor^myndum ))&h, 
X )Nit him 0dghwylo ]»&ra ymb-sittendra 



It 
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10 ofer hron-rfcdo hyrau scolde, 

gomban gyldan : y^t wiU gM oynixig I 
ytai eafera was after cenned 
geong in geardum, ]H)ne god sende 
folce td Mire ; fyren-))earfe ongeat, 

16 pit hie BSt drugon aldor-Zeiiae 
laDge hwile. Him yia lif-fre6, 
wuldres wealdend, worold-ftre forgeaf ; 
Be6wulf waa breme (blsdd wide sprang), 
Strides eafera Soede-landum in. 

We will aabjoiu a reoderiug, •onietimet freely done, of the 
whole of the first canto, which cuutaius 52 loug Hoot. Thin 
caoto is probably takeo from some more aodeut poem on tlie 
mythic hero, the Sea-King Skyld, and inserted here at the 
VginTf"g ol our national epic. 

TranUation. 

What wonden are told as, what brave deeds of 
heroes, in the dim days of yore, are embalmed in 
the legends of the spear-weaponed Danes ! How the 
nobles did then great feats in fight I Oft did King 
Slgrld, with his warrior hordes, sow dismay 'mougst 
the mighty, and hunt them away from their m«ul- 
hoose, Skyldy who had come to the land a helpless 
child alone in the ship 1 But now he had waxed 
great in honour, towering to heaven, so victorious in 
reigning, that etch nation round him, far over the 
whale-paths, had to obey him and bring him their 
tribute. What a good king he was I 

To him a son was afterwards bom, a youth in his 
oourt He, too, was heaven-sent, to solace his sub- 

SriM ; but to him trouble came, and for a long whilo 
B-cmahing care pressed on his peopla But the iifo- 
Loid, the wielder of glory, repaid him with worldly 
rmown. For the £une of Beowulf, the son of- King 
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Skyld, went wide o'er the world, and was long in the 
lauds of the Swedca [So must a young hero excel in 
good deeds, and, by bestowing rich gifts on the friends 
of his father, win for himself afterwards, when age will 
o'ertake him, willing companions, keen heroes for 
combati if war should arise. By praiseworthy deeds 
shall a man prosper in every laud. 

Then Skyld gpt him ready, when Fate's hour had 
come, to journey forth boldly iu trust with his God. 
His faithful companions then bore him away, down to 
the nshing brine as he himself bade them, whilst 
as the friend of his people ho ruled by his word, 
beloved of all as the chief in the land where a long j 

time he held sway. There stood the ship, tied to the ' 

haven by rings in the stem, dark-glaucing, bound out- 
wards, the tight sea-ship of Skyld. There laid they 
down the beloved old king, the liestower of honours, 
in the breast of the boat, the much-mourned at the 
mast I Great heaps of treasures there were iu the j 

land, wondrous worked gold-things had been gathered j 

together in distant campaignings, and were now put i 

on board. Men never have heard of a ship more [ 

costly adorned with weapons of war, and fighting t 

apparel, and shirts of iron, and swords. Many a jewel t 

too was laid in his lap, which should sail away with | 

him, far away forth into the realm of the waves 1 Not > 

less with rich presents did they adorn him, not loss I 

with choice treasures from the hoards of old days did ! 

they send him forth, than did those at his coming — j 

whoever they were — who had sent him first to them, j 

aloi^e over the billows when he was but a baba And 
they set up a banner, all burnished and golden, high 
over his head ; they gave him to ocean, they let the 
flood-river bear him away: but their hearts were heavy 
with sorrow, their minds were mourning and sad. Men 
cannot tell, if they speak truly, the Order of Fate, nor 
no aage under heaven whither tended his course I j 
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§ 5. C^DMON'S FIRST HYMN. 



This hymn of Oaedmou's ia remarkablo as tho oorliest 
extant English poetry composed in England. Tho other 
pieces wo have hitherto considei'ed, together witli our 
first lyric poem, the Camj^icUni of Dtor^ had then* origin 
• on the mainland before the tribes conquered Britain. 
It is remarkable also as striking a different key to ail 
these earlier compositions. They are wild and war- 
like and heathen ; Csddmon's is calm, devout, and 
Christian, and is typical of all the subsequent produc- 
tions of the English muse. It is the first indigenous 
bud of that tree of England's poetry which was after- 
wards to blossom out into such grand luxuriance in 
Spenser's Fairie Queene, and grow on into still higher 
regi<ms and snblimer beauty in the Paradise Lost of 
Milton. 

)k It will be seen, however, that these first utterances 
of C»dmon form but a crude composition, even when 
compared with the antique verse of Beowulf; but they 
show the efforts of a great soul seeking after adequate 
expression. The same vast ideas— Amv^ta, tarik^ Ood^ 
Mon, rftt/y, tiwife, gloryy Almighty, eternal, &a, — 
keep welling up in his mind, and failing to flow 
forth with the ornaments of verse, they are repeated 
with emphasis again and again. Perhaps never in so 
few lines have so many mighty thoughts been concen- 
trated ; they stand out bald and bare, every word like 
a new Mount Atlas» fit to bear the world on its 
ibouldeiib 
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The story of Caedmou's inspiration is well known. 
Tho Venerable Bede, who was some ten years old 
when Caodmon died in 680 a.d., has left in his Bede- 
titutiecU History, both the original Northumbrian 
hymn and an aocount of its composition. The story 
is repeated by King Alfred in his English translation 
of Bede's history, and the hymn is also given in 
Alfred's iouthern dialect Ciedmon was at a feast 
one autumn night in Whitby, where each member 
was expected and was wont to sing some impromptu ». 

verses/ to the harp, which was passed in turn fh>m 
hand to hand. Cndmon saw the harp approaching, 
and was so vexed at his utter inability to sing, that 
ho arose and left the feast He retired ashamed to 
the stable to look after the cattle, and fell asleep 
among the fodder. And as he slept a spirit entered 
and greeted him, saying : " Csedmon, sing me some- 
thing." ''I can nothing sing," he said, "and I for 
that cause left the beer hall." — '' But you will sing 
something to me."— ''What shall I singi" ''The 
origin of created things." And thereupon ho sang or 
oomposed in his sleep, and rehearsed when he awoke, 
the following hymn : — 

Nu scylun hergan hefsonrioaos uard 

metudoss moK^ti end his m6dgidanc 

were wuldurfadur sve he wundra gihu»s 

fici dryctin 6r astelide, 

hd oorist so6p sdlda bamum 

heben til hr6fe haleg scepen : 

tha middungeard monoynnos uard, 

box dxyctiu »fter tifid» 

firumi foldu, frei allmectig. 
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Trantlation qf Ccedmon^s Ffrtt J/f/mn. 



Now iball we pniae heaTen-kingdom'a Ward, 

The might of the maker and the thoagbt of hie mind, 

Hm woriu of the Father of Glory, how he, the Eternal God, 

Of each wonder the begimiiog fixed. 

He fint ahaped for the children of men 

Heareo aa a roof, the Holy Creator ; 

Then the middle-earth, the Ooardian ol mankind. 

Hie Eternal Qod thereafter made 

For man, the field% the Loid Almighty. 
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CiEDMON. 

§ 6. RUNIC LINES ON THE CROSS 

AT RUTHWELL. 



Ruthwell is a small town, with a railway station, in 
Dumfriesshire, and lies about a mile and a half from 
the Solway. The cross, which now stands 17^ feet 
in height by about 2 feet wide, was erected at a very 
early date, perhaps about the time of Cosdmon's death 
in the year 680 a.d. It is made of white gritty sand- 
stona The lower part may have formed a monolith. 
The faces have rough carvings from Bible history and 
an explanation in Roman letters. 

The Runic letters are graven on the sides of the 
cross. They were long thought to be old Synac, Greek, 
or Sanskrit. Some considered them the work of the 
apostle Paul, in his fabled visit to Britain. In 1840 
Mr Kemble translated these mystic symbols, which up 
to that date had held fast their secret. Shortly after- 
wards, when the MSS. discovered at Vercelli were 
published, it was found that the Runic inscription on 
the cross was a quotation from an old English poem 
entitled " The Holy Rood : a Dream " ; and in 1866 
Pro£ Stephens discovered on the top of the crossL 
engraveii in Runes, the three words, " Cadmon modi 
fautt|K>" — Cadmon me made. This MS.— disooveredi 
at Vercelli in 1823, and now known as the Veredli \ 
£ooib— contains also five other Anglo-Saxon poems, i 
which will be mentioned in due course. 

Hence the poem of The Holy Rood, which contains 
166 long lines, ¥ra8 either wriUen by Gaxlmon and 
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port of it ioBCribed ou the crotm — or «Ue the writer 
of The Holy Huo'l has iticoi-po rated the lines from 
tioiue work of CioiIiUDu'a wliich in iiuw loet. CertoiD 
critics, however, maintain thut it wau Croewulf, and 
Dut Cfedmon, who wrote the Vercclh poem of Tkt Holj/ 

We give iu Eugliali letters tlie Tour eztnotsfrom 
the sides of the cross, aod below them the oorreapoud- 
ing Hues iu the poem of The Holy S«od which wu 
fouud in the Vercefli Jioiik. It will he aeen that the 
words iu the MS. of the poeni nro of n later date than 
the words ou the cross. The luttur, iudeed, bear a fonn 
equally old witl) those in Cuxlmou's Pint Hyma. 

1, 
Front tht JitUhmU Orou. 

a) gereilic biwe god alinecbttig, 
)ta be walde au galgu gistiga 
mfidig fore men . . . 

Fraoi the Poem/ouiul t'n VtretlK, 
/tn«<39, 40, 41. 

b) ongyrede hine pi geoug holed, ^t wm god 

sclmihtig, 
Strang and stiSmod : gcstah he ou gealgan befhne 
mfidig ou manigra gesyhSe, |ia he wolde mangrn 

Ijsan. 

Traiialaiwii 

Pnm Uu Uau of At pc€n, which an non HtUnct tutdfiitt 

lion 0it iincrijilioii on the avtt, 

Ungifded him tfasre Um yoong bwo who was Alnughtjr God, 

Slmu aad flnn tt miad, stepped he ob tb« nllowi fai^ 

Bnnl:r ^ the ai^t it attay, baeaaM C« wcwld ndtMi 
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2. 

Frmn the Croa. 

a) io riionsB kynino, 
hifiinsofl hlafard : 

hfiolda io ai dorsta). 

bismicradun unket men bi sot gadre : 

io mi)» bl6di bistdmid . . . 

From the Poem, linee 44, 45, 48, 49. 

b) r6d wfD8 io &t»red, 4hdf io rtone oyningi 
heofona hlaford : hyldan me ne dorste, 
b^'smeredon hie uno butu SBt gsodere : eall Io w8B8 

mid blMe best^med, 
begoten of )ism guman sidao. 

TrcMilaiion. 

A orou waa I raised (set up), I heaved (bore ap) the mighty king 
The Hoaveu's Lord : bow me durst I not, 
They mocked as both together, I was all with blood bedabbled 
GnshiDg from the hero's nde. 



3. 

From the Croee. 

a) + Crist wsbs on r6dL 
hweJirsD ]>6r fusee 
fearran owdmu 
a)))|}il» til anum : 
io ))a>t al bihdld. 

sffire io wsbs mi)» saigum gidnofid 
hoB , , , 



\ 
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Fnm the Poem, line* 56, 57, 58, 69. 

b) Crist was on r6de. 

hw»8ere fesr fuse feorran cw6maii 
id fkm floScliuge : ic p&t eall b6he61d« 
biae io wnw mid sorgum gedr6fed, (bpfig io 
hwfo5re )»&m aecgum id haoda), 

TramUUion, 

Chrnt waa the crott. 
But fast from afar thoy thither OAine 
Tho Priooe to aid. I all that behald. 
Sore waa I with eorrowa amittoo, 



From the Croa, 

a) ini)> 8tr61um giwundad. 
ilogdun hiao hin® limwaerigno) : 
gistdddun him at Ifciea heifdum. 
bit . nwii . . . w6 

Fnnn the Poem, linu 62, 63, 64. 

h) ooll io was mid stnclum forwundod. 

UMoD hie fmr limwcrigne, gostMon him flDt his 

lices he&fdum, 
biho61don hi fwr heofente dryhten. 

TramkUion, 

I waa all with apear-poiiita wounded. 
Down laid tbev him limb-weary, they stood at his oorpes's head, 
Beheld tb^ there the hesToo^ Lord 



) 
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§ 7. CiEDMON.— GENESIS (a). 



Caodmon's First Hymn being so pregnant with high 
thought, it is not surprising to learn that he after- 
wards became a poet of unrivalled power, and turned 
the whole Bible story into sacred song. But though 
there are many poems extant admittedly composed 
about Ctcdmon's time, the only piece remaining as his 
accepted genuine work is the preceding copy of his 
stable Hymn. 

The poems known as GenesiSt Exodus^ Daniel, Christ 
and Satan, were always ascribed to Csodmon, until 
recent criticism would seem to leave them fatherless. 
They are all in the same MS., of the 1 0th century, in 
the Bodleian Library, and the three first are written 
in the same hand. ' Christ and Satan* consists of 
three parts, is written by^ different hand, and its 
words are sometimes differently spelled. But as the 
claims of no pretender to the authorship of these four 
poems have been sufficiently established, we may con- 
tinue to put them under the headship of Caedmon, at 
least 'for the sake of classification.' 

Of these poems there is little doubt that the Oenesis, 
for the greater part, is the real work of Codmon. It 
is a poetical paraphrase of the first 22 chapters of the 
book of Genesis — up to the sacrifice of Isaaa It is 
not a veiy close copy of the Bible ; many important 
events in the narrative of Moses are left out, while 
minor details are given at great length. The fall of 
Adam and Satan's rebellion seemed such important 
omissions that a later poet, about 850 A.D., worked 
them into an independent poemi which was afterwards 
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iimrtad in Gndmoii't TeimioiL There^was abo a thud 
po0m on G«n6ti8» written in the ISth oentuiy. 

It |i when Cfl)dniou is most firee from the Scripture 

text that he most sliows his originality and power. 

His Tast Teutonic mind often soars away beyond the 

Hebrew's rsTelatiou to penetrate and pec^le that which 

was hot '' a Toid " to Moses. 

" TIm fi«ldi wwd not M y«i, 
TIm gmt WM still na grewi : the ooeso oovsrad 
AU ibUMn, Isr sod wide ; the waTSi^ the dsrii WSYIS 
Rolled, bUck in aniTensl night. " 

And when he comes to descriptions of fitting, — as in 
the fourteenth chapter, the battle of the four kings 
against fiTO, — he bristles up with all the martial 
aridour of a Frank 

The poem of ''Genesis" as it stands at present 
consists of 27 cantos, coutaiuiug 2,935 long alliterative 
Unas; 617 of these lines (tIb., lines 235 — 851) fbrm 
the interpolation of the 9tli century, and pass among 
critics under the name of the Later w Seeand Oemuis. 
We extract the first 14 from Groin's AngUhSaxom PouU. 

1 Us is riht micel, ]fit we rodera weard 

wereda wuldorciuiug wordum h^rigen, 

modum lufien : he is magna spM, 

helfod ealra heihgesceafta, 
5 frea iilmihtig. Niis him fruma «)fre 

fir geworden, ne uu ende cymtS 

teean drihtues : ac he biS a rice 

ofer heofenstolaa he^gum |>rymmum, 

so5fast and swiSfeorm swelgbdsmas he61d : 
10 ^k wmnon gesette wtde and side 

yvA gewoald godes wuldres beamum, 

g&sta weardum. Hafdon gle£m and dre£m 

and heora ordfhimau engla )>reitas, 
14 beoriite blisse : wiis heora blied miceL 



M*i 
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TrcmAaUon frcm Cofdmom'i Oenmi, 

l—U. 



Oraat oaoM hAve wt to pniae the Wtfdflo of the SUti^ 
And with oar wordi to uad the natioot' gbrioat Kiii|^ 
Him in oor boartt to Ioto : He ia the touroe of powor^ 
The head of all high thinge created. 
The liajeaty Almighty. To him bednning noTer wa^ 
Origin He ne'er haa known« and endahall never oomo 
To the Btemal Ood : bat He xemaini for over gr e >t» 
AboTO the heaTeoly thronee, among the powera on high ; 
Abiokite and jaat» He dwelt of oldin hia oeleatial abodea s 
Fw and wide, throaghoat the r^giona of apaoe^ th^ wwe 

peopled* 
Thnmgh Qod'a (^orioaa mighty with the ohOdm of bmo^ 
WiUi ttie gaardian aplrita m tiia joat In prMioa of tMr 

Lord 
The bright angelio throngi had iaUlee and joy. 
And fl^oiy anbedimmed i boanaleM wia their blin. 
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i 8. LATER OR SECOND 
GENESIS (b). • 



■] 



/<^ This piece was considered to form an integral part 
of the preceding poem on Genesis, until recent investi- 
gation detected certain differences between them ; and 
we shall here depart from the chronological order ob- 
senred in these extracts, so as to place in juxtarposition 
the two parts of our great Genesis poem. This Later 
Genesis is thought to have been written only about the 
year 850 A.a The portion of it which is still extant, 
(617 lines), was preserved by having been inserted, in 
the 10th century, into the EarUer or Cffidmonian 
Genesis, (lines 235 — 851), in order to supplement cer- 
tain omissions or losses — notably the Fall of Man and 
iof the Angels. 

A fow (Hd-Saxon words occurring in this piece have 
raised the suspicion that it is only a translation from 
some Continental noem. Some time before 840 A.a, 
at the instance of Charlemagne's son and successor, 
there was written in the Otd-Saxon dialect a great 
ipio poem, the ** H^liand,** of 6,000 long alliterative 
linesy on the Life of Christ, as narrated by the four 
Evangelists ; and it is conjectured that the author of 
this ''Hiliand'' also wrote the original of our poem — 
especially as the spirit of the two pieces is often veiy 
similar. 

But if this ** Later Genesis'' was indeed inspired by 
the "^ Htiiand,* the '< H^liand " was itself inspired fa^ 
ijbfB Eailier Genesis of CttdmoOt— or by that English 
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spirit and Bngliah learning manifostod in Ca)dinoii &nd 
Bcdo, hni which Bishops Boniface and Wilfrid and the 
famed Alouin scattered with such quenchleas zeal upon 
the mainland. For this Later Genesis is completely 
and oharactenBtically Engliah in its breadth of viev, 
its depth of thought, its generosity of disposition, its 
universal sympathy. On aooount of tho grand con- 
ception and description of the arohangsl's glory, his 
contumclioua pride, and hie extremos of torment in the 
nether pit ; for the sympathy with Eve and the good 
interpretation put upon her error — which is not called 
a sin ; for tho scene of the temptation and the tender- 
ness of the repentance, we are sorry to detaoh this 
portion of the poem of tieuesis from the name of our 
first great Christian i>oet, CiBdmoD. Parts of it ace 
truly wortliy of Itlilton, and indeed we seem to bear 
the unknown poet speak again trom the first book of 
Paradise I^ost. 

The author of the Later Genesis, like the author of 
the Hfliand, was a man of broad and varied leamtng, 
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B jg rt an d ag ma strange geneftas, yi ne willaS 

me iit Jmm etiiSe geewtoan, 
280 hiOeOBS heiurdmdde ; hie habbetf me tA hearran 

geoorenei 
tttd rinoas; mid ewiloom mMg man nsd ge- 

pencean, 
Ad mid awiloom folpgesteallan ; firfnd qrnd hie 

mtnegeorne 
holde <m hyra hygeBceaftum: ic mSg hyra 

hearra wesan, 
radan <m fiB rioe. Sw& me yu liht ne ^ineeS, 
S90 |NLt io Alecoan &wiht furte 

gode lifter g6de wn^gum : ne wille ic leng his 

geongra wurffan I 



Tr(mtlati(m from " Later or Seeomf' 

lina 278—291. 

Why ihall I toil T quotb he ; forely there need it none 
To Aftfe Him for my ExMrd. With mv own haadi I oen 
As flumy wooden work aa He ; and I have power wide 
To rmiie a better throne, and found a mightier realm 
For me in heaven. Why ihould I lerve Hia will 
And for Hit favoor sae, or to Him homage pay T 
I may become a God aa great aa He. 
Oonfederatea atrong atand by me, heroea stem and high, 
Who will not ahrink the atnf e. nor fail me with th«r aid. 
And now these warriora atoot have choaen me for diief— 
WUh sooh may I take ooonaeL and with aaoh may aeiae 
His loUowera ; Uie^ are my willing com r ades all, 
And faithful in their thoiu^tB. I can become their lord. 
And in this realm rran. So seens it me nnjnst 



ThsS I in snv wise^ for any flood, 

T6 Qod shoud cffiags i I wiu no longer lifs His slafi. 
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5 9. CiEDMON.— EXODUS. 



The poem of ** Exodus " is confined to a description 
of Israel's march through the Red Sea and the over- 
throw of the Egyptians. It forms a beautiful and 
complete epic poem. It is resonant with the cry of 
of war like most of our early poems, although there is 
no battle to describe. The poet seems to gloxy in the 
Hebrews' triumph and to hate the E^ptians as a 
national foe. As is the case with the '* OenesiSi" part 
of the present poem is tliought to have been written 
after 850 a.d., and inserted in the earlier or Csedmonian 
epic to fill in the omissions or losses. It is divided 
into 8 cantos, containing 585 long lines. We take 
11 lines (291—302) from &ra» :— 

'< Ic w&t s6S gere, 

pat e6w mihtig god miltse gec^Oi 

eorlas, asr glade 1 6fe8t is sfilost, 

}&t ge of fe6nda fa5me weorGeUi 
396 n& se &gend up irserde 

reide strefimas in randgebeorh : 

syndon ]>& foreweallas fagre gestdpte 

wriitlicu wasgfaru 68 wolcna hrSt" 

After pam wordum werod call Aris, 
300 mddigra miigen : mere stillo bad. 

H6fon herecyste hwite lindci 

s^gnas onsande. 



TnuuhtiM from " Exodut," tma 391—903. 



That tit* Almi^ty Odd to yoa Hit gno* nud 

Y«Mrbiii^tt«iD|bnMl HHUnowUb 

That y *M^« from the •Boudiag foM, 

Bt Uut way wbara tb* Lord baa mw npraarod 

n* Bad S«k'i waTM, lika a liigfa ■"""*»■" «»U, 

Tba watar-tnUt atand Maap and fair, 

Tha wond'raaa ata^path with a tk/m-not raoDd.* 

Aftar hU worda Um boat aU naa togatiMT, 

Tba band of hatoaa kaan : tha aaa atood al 



^usssssigsssisaaB 
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5 10. CiEDMON.— DANIEL. 



This is a paraphrase of the Book of Daniel up to the 
22nd verse of ohapCer 5. It follows dosely the events 
of these ohaptersi breathes a perfect piety throughout^ 
and in beautiful language describes the scene of the 
three men in the burning fiery furnace. The poem is 
only a fragment of 765 long lines, divided into 5 
cantos. The MS. belongs to the lOth centuxyi and 
is the same as that containing the two preceding 
poems on Ocmm and JSxodm. 

Ne mihton irsadan r&ncraftige men 

735 engles serendbdc, a5elinga cyn, 
68 )^t Daniel com drihtne gecoren 
snotor and soSfast in ))at seld gangan, 
]>am was on g&ste godes craft miceL 
To 'pam ic geome gefragn gyfum ce&pian 

740 burge weard, pat he him bdcstafas 
&r»dde and irehte, hwat se6 r&n bude. 

Trandaiumfnm ''Daniel,** Una 734—741. 

Nor oould the men, in mysfceriee wise. 

The crowd of ohie£^ nuke known the Angel's sign 

Till Daniel came, Ood't choeen child, 

Trathfol and wiM, into the nalaoe hall ; 

Ood'i plana were to hia mine revealed. 

And oft, 'tis said, the warder tried with gifts 

To infloenoe him, that he ehoold read 

I^UtUn Mad the mysteriM unioili. 




( 11. C/EDMON.— AZAEIAS. 



TiuM ia uother ilioit frumeoUry poem, <d 191 
linai, on "Axauab," which aJso deeorihea Uw men in 
iha fira, uid U Ywy limilar in some paxU to the pieoe 
on DameL It wm found in the Jbeltr Boot, and ii 
printed b; Grein immediatelj after the Jkuiid, 

Na yee *"»"'" and Auriu 

and Miaahel, meotod, miltsum hftrgaS I 
IM BU we gecnge ^ god bletaiaO 

Alftmeahtigne fader in heofonom, 

pone afltSan annu and ^e aigefaataa gnat t 

totyoa ui onaende aigora waldend 

engeltAtre, ae >e na bearg 
160 tfr and felSndaa and mid fiVnim bewn&h 

wis bryne brfgao I 

TnaulaUon/nm "AMriai,' liiui 163 — 161. 

How AntBJM. llinlMl. ud Anraa, 

PniM ThMv O Lord, for all Tlir gnm 1 

W* tluM ywug OMD do McM our Ood 

Tb* FMmt <rf all alight in Iimtm, 

Hw tnM-bora Son, and the ■obdoiDg Spirit I 

Bmmim tlw God of ViotoriM Mat to na 

Hia uud to oar aid, who haa jMroaomd tu 

PMb tfaa fira and (oai^ and witb liia wi^i bai voUod 

Ua rated, tftiaat the i^iB| flanaa > 
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§ 12. JUDITH. 



This beautiful poem, a real Old Testament epic, has 
always received unqualified admiration. It will bear 
comparison with almost anything in the English tongue. 
It has been supposed by some to be also a work of 
Cffidmon's ; and certainly the heathen references and 
appellations point to a very early period. Hell is 
conceived as the abode of the ever-gnawing serpents, 
exactly as in the Northern Mythology. The poem 
may well have been composed before the year 700 a.ix, 
when the creed of Odin was not yet forgotten. It 
consisted originally of twelve cantos, of which only the 
last three and twelve lines of the ninth are extant ; 
thus we have only 350 lines, instead of some twelve or 
fifteen hundred of the original. 

The heroine is a maiden, Judith, of the Apociypha, 
who, to save herself from disgrace, slays Holofemee, 
the Assyrian general, in his tent as he slept. She 
then succeeds in escaping from the Assyrian camp by 
night and returns to Bethulia, the city of her people. 
She reveals to the Jews the gory head of the heathen 
Holofemes, which she had brought away as a trophy 
from the tent, and urges them to march at once on 
the foe. At once we hear the rush to arms, and the 
warriors' tramp, and the banners in the air ; we see 
the keen-set faces of her kindred as they huny 
forward to the fight. There is no tarrying in the 
poem; the onward march resounds from ^e page, 
and all advances with breathless haste till Uie 
Asfliyrians are chased from the field 



44 ntnoDuonoM io 

Id a oerUin aeiue we might oompora this poom with 
Bjna'M Hebrew melody, written sbore a thonauid 
yeui later, oa the Deatruotion of Semuoherib ud the 
AaijriiD hoAs, when " the Angel of Death ■pnad hia 
wingaon the blast" 

The US. <rf Judith datai from the lOtb ceatmj, 
sod forma a omtinuation to the laavea oontaiDiiuE 
BMwnlf. 

Sldh ]>i wundenlooo 

yoae fe6ndsceaSan (agum mtob 
105 beteponoolne, |at he6 heal&ie foroeatf 

>one Bweoran him, ]ttt he on swiman llig 

druuoeu and dolbwund : nas pi deid ^ gyt 

ealles oniwle. S16h fk eornoste 

ides eUenrof 6Srt dU 
110 pone hoSenaa hmid, {at him ^t htitoi wand 

forfF on ^ flfire ; IMg m fUa lelip 

gtsne be iiftsn, gsset ellor hweaif 

under neowelne nas and par genJSerad irila 

sfiaUgeenlod eytSSan tefre, 
110 wynnum bewunden, witum gebunden 

beards gehafted is helle biyne 

Utar hinsISe : ne yetirt he hopian nA 

J^jitnun forjiflmed, f* be )Kinan m6te 

of ^am wynnaele, ao Jner wunian weal 
ISO Am td aUre butaa ende fbi0 

in liam haolstnu hfa^ hyhtvynna le^ 
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Traaulatum fnm '* Judith;' lina 103—121. 

Then the nuid in braided looke 
Deetroyed the hateful fiend, the bnital-minded nMUi { 
With hie own flittering awerd, his neck aba left 
Half aevered ; ne there a^wooning li^, 
Dninken with the dagger'a wonncU-not vel foita dead, 
Kot lifeleaa quite ; bat the atont-hearted maid 
A aecond time in earneet amote 
The heathen dog, until hia head rolled off 
Along the floor ; the foul and Ueeding trunk 
Lay atill behind — ^hia apirit had gone down 
Into the deep abyaa, and waa there debaaed, 
With tortnrea fettered, from that moment forth. 
With anakee aurrounded and with P*D|p oppmMd, 
Impriaoned oloae within the firea of heU, 
After hia journey down. Involved in the dirknaai 
He dare never hope from thenoe to eaoape, 
Never from the aerpent'a den ; but there ha moil dwiall 
Continually, without end, in eternity, for aver, 
In that diimal homa^ deprived ol hope and joj. 
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§ 13. CiEDMON. 
CHRIST AND SATAN. 



This pieoe was found in the same MS. as the Oenuit, 
JSxodui, and Damd, but is written by a more careless 
hand and bears a more modem appearance. It was 
first published by Junius in 1655 a.d. as a work of 
Codmon'Sy and it has often been called the Second 
Book of CcB(kmm, or the pteudo Casdmon, This poem 
of 'Christ and Satan/ which contains 733 long lines 
in nine cantos, is really a compilation, made up in the 
10th centuiT, from the mutilations of three different 
jnaoes which were written in the 9th century, or 
perhaps in their original form, at a much earlier 
period tIs. : — 

(a) The Fallen Angdt (lines 1—365) ; 

(b) Ckrui^i Detcmt and Beeurreetum (366—665) ; 
(o) Ckrid and Satan (lines 665—733). 

(a) the fallen ANOEL& 

The jirti 365 lines form a distinct poem, which from 
its contents, may be justly called the Fallen Akqslb ; 
but should not be confounded with an episode at the 
beginning of the Later Genesis describing '' The Fall 
of the Angels," It is full of very powerful expression. 
The iurahangel, fallen from the bliss and jubilee of 
haaTSD, breaks out in awful tones of heartrending 
deqpair ofw the blank misery and woe that swhc^^^uqa. 
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him in the 'loathsome' abodes of the damned. His own 
foUv is contrasted with the gracioosness and power of 
Ood. His tone is altogether downoast and submissiTe, 
and forms a startling contrast to the high words he 
held, as in the Later Genesis, before his fiJL Like 
a pbtyed-out worldling, Satan tarns repentant and 

E reaches from his bed of chains. We also find the 
old and curious idea of Satan having a son, whom 
he wishes to enthrone in heaven as a rival to the Son 
of God. We extract the following 15 lines ttouk 
Grein: — 

ei \k drihtenes l^iym I ei \k duguSa helm 1 
166 ell 1& meotodes miht 1 ei 14 middaneard I 
ell 1& dag le6hta ! eli \k dreim godes 1 
ei 1& engla pre^t 1 ei li upheofon I 
ei Ik ]>at ic earn ealles leiis 6can drefimes, 
])at ic mid handum ne mag heofon geraooan 
170 ne mid el[gum ne m6t up Idcian 

ne hfiru mid eirum ne sceal nfre gehtran 
pnre byrhtestan b6man stefhe 
yia ic wolde of selde suuu meotodes 
drihten &drifan and &gan me f^ dreimes gewald, 
175 wuldres and wynne 1 me paar wyrse gelamp 
)K)nne ic »r t6 hyhte figan mtete 1 
nu ic eom fiaceftdan tma )>8Bre scfran driht, 
iimied ftum le6hte in )K)ne liXkax hAm. 
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Tramd^Mim ffnm "Chritt amd SaJtan!' Una 
164—178, (a) << The Fallen AngeU." 

O Umni greatneis of the LordI thoa gnarduui of oumkind I 
O thoa might of the Creator I thou earth 'twixt hoftfen 

and bell! 
O thon pore dav of aplendoor I thoo Jobilee of Ood I 
O je throogt of aogele I thon enpremeat heaven I 
Am for me I for I am barred from that peipetoal Joy, 
And I ean never reach my handi again towaroa heaven, 
Nor ovor with my eyee again look ap, 
And never, never, hear again with ean 
The atiaina of that bright tramp on high; 
Beeaaee the Son of Goi I wiahed to dnve 
FkoB heaven, the Lofd, and to poeee ei myielf hia power 

and Jo/, 
Hia l^oiy and hia love I bat to me wotm thinga befell 
When I eeaayed to diapoeaeiB the Higheet of hia daea I 
Now am I aandered off from all that orilliant throng, 
I^d oni frnai Uoht. down to ^^ loalhaome home I 
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5 14. C^DMON. 
CHRIST AND SATAN. 

(b) CHRisrs 

DESCENT AND RESURRECTION. 

The aMODil part of the colloctioD, viz., lines 365 — 
6GJS, treat! of Cbrtst'a Do8c«[it and ReBurroction, and 
of the lABt Jud^'mout. The dovils are torror-strickeii 
at the news of Clirist's coming, and fear the fruBtmtion 
of thoir Bohemea for thoir bold ossaulta on Man. The 
poem is very similar to oao ou Christ by the poet 
Cynewulf, who died about & century after CeodmoiL 

Donne of jiisso moldan mcu ooweoniaS, 
AOfi defide of duste iirisaS )iurb drihinea miht, 

E>at biff daga lenguat and dinna nuest 

blud gehyrod, {Kinno hfeland oymeS, 

woldend mid wolcnum in paa worulS fared : 

wile |ion»o gcaccariau wlitige and uucUeoe 
610 on tw& hcalfo, tile and yfle. 

Him pi adOfiiatau on )ti awi3ran bond 

mid rodara weord reate goatEga^ : 

ponns be6<5 bliCe, pa in burh mAton 

gUdmdde gongan in godea rice, 
610 and heo gosfnaS mid hia awiSran bond 

oyning alwibta, cleopoS ofer eolle : 

"Oe und wilcumau 1 g43 in wuldree lfl6ht 

" tt heofna n'ce, Jwr ge liabboS 

" I tA fddre Uo reate I " 
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nwmhtim from '* Chrui and Satan," linet 604-619, 

(b) '' The Returreeihn.'* 

Then iumi aball waka op from this mould, 

The detA from daat by Ood'a decree aball rise. 

On that Ions day oommotion great 

And Doiae aball oe, when throned on clooda 

The Savionr oomea with power to ind^ the world : 

The pnre from the impnre He ahaU divide^ 

And in two halvea ahall part the evil and the goo^ 

Tba righteooa then on Ood'a right hand 

Shall monnt with Him to reat Eeyond the akiaai 

And hlithe and bright to heaTenly homea 

Thev enter ahall reloioing and with joy ; 

Ana the Almiffhty &inff with Hia right hand 

Shall bleaa eadi one^ and onto all ahall aay : 

** Be welooMML enter ye on glory'a light, 

la heaTon'a ktngdomab here ye ahall enjoy 

Rimal ml lor tw and for aya." 
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§ 15. CiEDMON. 
CHRIST AND SATAN. 



(o) CHRIST AND SATAN. 

The third part of this ooUeotion has the best right 
to the title given to the whole. Line 665 to the end 
gives us an account of the Temptation to which Christ 
was subjected by Satan. Christ says to him^ ''Cer 
fe on Idling " — turn thee behind backs, and sends 
him down to measure helL Satan then collapses, and 
sinks, as it were by his own weight of guilt, into the 
pit prepared for the devil and his angels. And when, 
after his headlong fall down, down, down, he finally 
strikes the bottom — for it seems to have a bottom 
after all, — he discovers something of the gigantic woes 
and punishments reserved for him on the nether side 
of the ' fiery bars of hell.' He feels around with his 
hands through the blackening flames, and perceives 
captive beings chained upon the floor. A gnashing 
wail of indignation and horror arises from the throng at 
the sight of that "block, baleful spirit," who had woriLcd 
them all their woe. When standing on the bottom, it 
seems to Satan that a hundred thousand leagues is the 
distance bom hdl's gates to the nether pit 

** Ldca nu ful wide ofer londbfiende I 
685 ic pe geselle on pines seolfes d6m 
folc and foldan : f&h hider t6 me 
burh and breotone bold t6 gewealde 
rodora rices, |Mit |»u 8e6 riht oyning 
engia and manna, sw& pn »r myntest T 
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090 Pi him &ndswarode £ce drihtcn : 
" geirit )>u Swyrgda in )>at witcMMtf, 
Satonus scolf I fe is sdal weotod 
gearo t^gnes, aalles godes ric& 
Ah io {« hate ))urh pa hfbstan miht, 

S95 |>at )>u hellwarum hyht aa i,he6ie, 
ah l>u him secgaa miht sorga meesto, 
)Mkt )iu gemEttes meotod alwihta 
^jrniog moQcyanee. Cor |>g on biialing I " 

Tratitfaiioii.—Satait leadt Him up to apifmaele 
of the Temple, find tay* — 
"Look Qow afar o'er the mhabitanta of earth, 
To thy dominiuu I aball grant them all, 
Earth • natioiia and cnrtli'a »UDuy plains : take but froiii ma 
Thia city and its buitdiuj;! grand into thy power har«, 
Theo, witii tlie rualma on high, tiiou maygt beooma 
The r«al King of an^eliand of mea. lu t)iuu at firat didat wbh." 
Bot the etem&l Clinst to htm tlivre tiiade reply : 
" Go, thou malignant spirit, dowa to thy tortDra-oavo, 
For thou art Satan 'a self 1 Afllictious dira ahall b« thy doom, 
And panga await thee ; but in (lod's realm thon bJart do awajr. 
And I couiDuuid thee by supreinest pover 
To bear no joyful meaonge to the denizens of hall, 
Bnt make ^ou nitbcr known to tliem thy ohM of aonvwa— 
Hiat thou hast met the Lord of all Creatitm, 
The King of ail Mankind. Tarn tliae behind baoki I " 



Eveiy aocieut Saxon, aa well aa every Boinan, WMobligad 
to attach himself to some indi vidua] of rccooniaed imporUiioa, 
aa hii patroQ sr uhief. Thia ia what we Cnva doM witli tba 
preceding poems, vii., % 5-~fi 15. We havs plaoadtbatn uMler 
the headship of Ca-dmoa, although mauy eritiot oonaidw hii 
ooDoection with most of them to be of a *«ry abadowv kind. 
Bat Caedmon's reputatiuu cannot have bieo foana«<i on 
DothiDx ; and if he did not write all theae piaosi, he amredly 
did wnte othen of equal or of greater powv. We ban nam 
•sbanstod tba list of extant poema, on tof gnmuSa w at any 
tin*^ attribnted to Cndnoo. 
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$ 16. ALDHELM. 

METRICAL VERSIONS OF THE 

PSALMS. 



Aldhelm was a type of the primitive and suooessftil 
missionary — wise as a serpent and harmless as a dove. 
He was bom of noble parents in the South, about 660 
A.D., and was educate'! at Canterbury in the school of 
the learned Abbot Hadrian, and of the first great 
Archbishop, the Greek Theodore (t 690^, who had 
been sent over from Tarsus in Asia for the oi^ganisa- 
tion of the newly-founded Christian Church in 
England. Like his younger fellow-countryman Bede, 
Aldhelm was versed in all the learning and attain- 
ments of the age. His inventive spirit, his poetical 
attainments, and his varied energies, won the admira- 
tion of all classes among his contemporaries ; and 
history and tradition have preserved the fame of the 
pleasant, pious, active monk, who became successively 
Abbot of Malmesbury and Bishop of Sherborne. He 
died in 709 a.d. and was buried in the abbey of 
Malmesbury, which had been raised by his exertions 
to an important centre of culture. Aldhelm was an 
excellent muscian and a celebrated singer. He was 
indefatigable in his efforts for the conversion of his 
Saxon heathen countrymen ; and it is told how on 
the market days and Sundays he would saunter out 
among the booths, or stand on the bridge at Malmes- 
bury, in the garb of a wandering gleeman, and shag to 
them their own old pagan songs. Wlien their ears 
had thus been gained, he would bring in new verses 
of his own, full of Bible lore and Christian doctrines, 
and so lead them gently over from their belief in Odin 
to a trust in Christ 
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Aldh«lm wrote mooh in lAtin, both In proM and 
TOM. He is also aaid to have oompooed many songs 
and bjmna in his mother tongue, and an extant 
HnuoAL Vkbsiom of thi Psalms, whtoh probably 
dat«a from about the time of his death, baa been 
generally oooaiderad as his work. 

The first 60 of these metrical psalms have been lost 
Tb» remaining 100 exist in a Paris MS. of the 11th 
oentary, together with a later translation in prose of 
the first JtO. 

Scattered fragmanta of the first 60 matrical psalms 
are, however, also still extant They were discovered in 
MS. in an Englivh Benedictine Service, written down 
about the period of the Norman Conquest The extant 
parts amount altogether only to some 63 lines, being 
portirais of 9 psalms, vis., psalms 5, 19, 24, 37, 32, 
34, 40, 43, 61. Wa ^va the three extant verses of 
Na S, whioh oorrespoDd to four verses in our Bible ; 
also paalms 100 and 137 from the Paris US. as pub- 
liahad by Oretn. 



PaUM 5 f/rost Baudiaitu Stniet). 

1 Word Jiu min onfSh, wuldres ealdor, 
and mid eirum gehjr, tee dryhten I 
' ongit mtna elypunga c&Sum gereord6, 
bdiaald mtb gebed holdum mddt I 
fa eert mtn tuning and eio £oe god. 

i For|K)n io tA ^, toe dryhten, 
sMum gebidde, and fa symble geh^ 
morgana gehwilot mtne stefiu I 

3 lo ^ kt Btande nr on morgen 
and >e silfiie gase6 : for^ ic U) sdSe wtt, 
ytt fa nnriht as wilt lanig, dryhten. 
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Pbalm 100. 

1 Nu ge rnyde gefein mihtigam drihtne I 
eall ))666 eori^e elnd hyre 

and blisse gode bealde )>e6wi6 I 

2 OangaS on ans^e ealle bltSe I 
witoS wialioe, \^i he is wealdend god I 
he us geworhte and we his syndon. 

3 We his folc syndan and his f»le soeap, 
fi he on his edisce ealle iflldde. 

GaS nu on his doru, god ondettaS 
and hine weori^iaS on wiotunum 
mid lo&angum lustum myolum ! 

4 Hdria5 naman drihtnes ! for)K>n he is ni5um 

SW88S; 

is ^in milde m6d ofer manna beam. 



Psalm 137 (fint/aur venet). 

1 Ofer Babilono br&dum streime, 
]>08r we sittaS and sfire wepaS, 
]>onne we Sion gemunau swi9e geoma 

2 On salig we sfirige swtSe gel6me 
iire organan up ih^ngan. 

3 For)K)n us )>«r frunon f»cnum wordumi 
inwit meldedan, )>& us onweg Isoddan : 

4 '' SingoS us ymnum ealdra sanga, 
]»e ge on Sione sungan geneahhige 1 ** 
H& m&gon we singan sangas drihtne 
on pnre foldan, fe us firemde is 1 
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5 17. THE KENTISH PSALMS. 



•^^■•^ 



There is also extant in the Jutish dialect of Kent or 
Wight a paraphrase of the 51st psalm, with additions 
of the poet's own at the beginning and end. And it 
is ytry probable, as has been conjectured, that this 
psalm is the remains of a metrical version of the whole 
psalter in the Jutish or Kentish idiom. 

The JuteSy or Goths, who settled in Kent were the 
most intelligent and adventurous of all the German 
races, and were always ahead of their kindred in their 

e>wers of assimilation and refinement. Their Bishop 
Ifilas had made the eaiiiest attempt at written litera- 
ture by translating the Bible into the Gothic tongue 
about 365 a. a These same Goths or Jutes first ven- 
tured to land on Britain, and founded the first Ger- 
manic kingdom, in Kent, about 450 a.d. There they 
edited the earliest English, the earliest Germanic 
Laws extant, under their king Ethelbert, about the 

J ear 600 a.d. It was also in the capital of this young 
utish kingdom that the first great record-book of the 
yngliah or Germanic peoples was begun — the Saxon 
Chboviclb having its origin in the Canterbuir Annals, 
which were stalled about this same period. First, 
again, in their reception of the Christian religion, as it 
was brought over by Augustine from Rome in 596, they 
continued to take the lead in all intellectual and 
spiritual advancement for several generations, and 
though at last, like all the Goths, on account of the very 
supenbundanoe of their assimilative powers, these Jutes 
were lost among the neighbouring peoples, yet the 
old Kingdom of Kent is still to-dav, in taste, comfort, 
and in agricultural refinement, the ' Provence ' and 
ffirden of England — the nleasant home of neat fiurm 
bouses, smilSig villas, nagrant orchards, Mid ever 
vwdant meadows. We eaa tlKiaa^aai^)«BteaDJl\«m >3^ 
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those earlier ages, Ganterbuiy easilv became the eoolo- 
siastioal capital of the English realm, when the seven 
kingdoms had been united into one — a consunmiation 
which was largely due to the influence and example of 
the united Church, and the organisation and energy of 
the Archbishop Theodore, and his successors. And it 
is thus quite probable that these Kentish psalms, 
these truly lyric poems, one alone of which 
remains — like the wreck of a vanished world, may 
have been originally translated long before the other 
Saxon version, and consequently, considerably before 
the year 700, perhaps not much later than the year 

600 A.D. 

We extract part of this Kentish psalm, which in 
some forms comes slightly nearer modem English 
than the other southern dialects. 

Psalm 51. 

1 Miltsa ))u mo meahta waldend, nu )»u want 

manna ge)>ohta8 1 
help ]>u, hcolend min, handgowoorces 
pmes anos, almehtig god, 
efter ]>inre ^ara midan mildhiortuesse I 

2 Ond e^ efter menio miltsa ]>inra, 
drihten weoruda, fidilga min uuriht 
t6 forgefenesse g&ste minum I 

3 Apweah me of seunum saule fram wammum, 
gasta sceppend, geltas geclansa, 

)>a fe ic on aldre ffifre gefremede 
puih lichaman leSre ge)K)htas 1 

4 For]>an ic unriht min eal oncn&we 
and eac synna gehwnr selfum at o%au 
firendeda ge]>rec beforan standeS, 
scelda scinaS : forgef me, sceppend min 
lifes le6htfiruma, binre lufan Uisse I 
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i 18. HYMNS AND PRAYERS. 



There are also many metrioal Hymns akd PiUTBBfi, 
of whioh some deven have been publiihed by Pro£ 
Grrin, and which, perhaps not unjuBtly, we might here 
attribute, in their original form, to about the same 
dat« aa the foregoing Saxon Psalma. We extract 
the aecond, which is one of the shortest :*- 

E£ li frei beorht, folkes scippend 1 

gemiltsa ^fn m6d me t6 g6de, 

sile yiae &re pfnum earminge I 

Se hjfS canning, "pe on eori^an her 

dMges and nihtes de6fle campaS 

and hys willan wyrc5 : wa him ymre mirigOe, 

)K)nne he )»i handlein ha&S and scelLwaS, 

bute he ]ias yfeles mr geswice I 

Se by9 eidig, se ]»e on eoriSan her 

dMges and nihtes drihtne h^re5 

and 4 hys willan wyrcff : wel hym yu geweorkesy 

^onne he )>& handlein hafaS and sce4wa)5, 

gif he ealteawne ende gedre6ge5 ! 

TrantUUian of Metrical Prayer, 

Lord diriae, Creator of all men, 

In thy great love have mercy oow on me, 

And grant thy grace to thy poor aervant here. 

For poor and wretched ia that m*n on earth. 

Who day and night a^nat the fiend moat atriYo, 

And yet doth work hia will ; woe onto him for all hia joy, 

When he the retribution of hia handa ahall see^ 

Ualeas beforehand he renounce hia evil ways 1 

Bot happy ia the man who here on earth 

By day and niaht hia Lord'a oommanda obeya, 

And works Hia will : well nnto him for aU hia toila, 

Wbaa bo the grand reward for all hia griefa ahall hava— 

If ha hold btaTsly oo ap to the Tory smL 
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§ 19. THE POET CYNEWULF. 



Of England's early poets, GoKimon's name is still 
the most familiar — perhaps because he was the first, 
and because his name and history were embalmed in 
the pages of the Venerable Bedo and other writers. 
But a greater poet than Csedmon was to follow him a 
century later — and that greater was the poet Cynewulf. 
Cynewulf, like Csedmon, was a native of Northumbria. 
The early chronicles and histories make no mention 
of this most gifted and prolific poet of our true old 
mother tongue. Shakespeare, too, was almost ignored 
in his day and generation ! But then how often has it 
been the poet's fate, as well as the prophet's, to be 
contemned and rejected by his country while living, 
and honoured and adored when dead! Florence 
banished Dante from his friends and home, and 
sequestered all his property within her sunny walls — 
yet that same Florence may be said to have offered 
millions for his bones. "Seven cities strove for Homer 
dead, through which when living Homer begged 
his bread." And yet, forsooth, it will be chiefly 
owing to the works of Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, 
that the very names of Greece, Florence, England, 
shall survive, or have means to be remembered in the 
feLT-off centuries to come 1 There is, however, frequent 
mention of a contemporary Cynewulf, who was Bishop 
of Lindisfame about 740 A.D., and resigned his see in 
780, and with whom the poet has been frequently 
confounded, and even by several critics identified. 
The bishop died about 785, and the poet cannot have 
lived long after that date. 
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Cynewulf seems to have been of rich or noble birth 
and edacated in a monastic school; he read much 
Latin and perhaps Greek, and could even write Latin 
verses himsel£ He started life as a wandering bard, 
gained much wealth and honour, and became a reck- 
less and most worldly man. He stood high in princes' 
fiiTour, and enlivened their long days and tedious 
evenings by his " BiddUi" mi, and song. But the 
Danes and Northmen began to harass ^gland, and 
spread desolation through the lands of the poet 
and of his patrons alike. And when his benefactors, 
hia '* gold^ends," had been exiled or slain, when 
their castles had been rendered tenantless and their 
hoaiy towers despoiled — then the faithful poet tuned 
hia great Teuton Larp to sing in tender elegiac strains 
the bye^ne glory of his lords, and all the joys of 
fonner days. The " Wanderer" and the " Jivined 
Burg" depict the downfall of his home and kin and 
oountiy. Destitute, alone, and growing old in an 
unstable world, with helpless friends and threatening 
foes, he felt the autumn of his year approaching, and 
hia mind began to turn away from scenes of mundane 
gloiy which had hitherto daimed all his care, and to 
meditate on themes supernal ; and so, like Ccedmon, 
like Constantine, like the great Apostle, in a vision he 
beheld the Spirit which was to guide him through his 
after life. The Cross, now stained with blood, now 
glittering with gems and gold, appeared before him and 
addressed him in a dream, and Cynewulf dedicated the 
remainder of his life to Him who hung upon it. 

His works cover the threefold domain of epic, lyric, 
and didactic poetrv; and five great religious epics 
were the outcome of his vision. To the poet's earlier 
life and years of wandering minstrelsy must be attri- 
buted the lighter pieces, especially the ' Riddles^' and 
probably also those beautiftd elegiac poems which we 
shall classify afterwards, along with our Lyrio \(Mtx^. 
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$ 20. CYNEWULF— RIDDLES. 



Of thene short enigmatio poems 89 are still extant . 
Among the old Teutonic nations, and especially in the 
early literature of Scandinavia, this form of composi- 
tion in mystic interrogatory Terse, or alternate question 
and answer, was very common. It suited the Runic 
or secret nature of theearly alphabet, and stimulated the 
listeners to the combat of words, the game of * haid- 
word play*; heavy bets were often laid on either 
side — the loser often paying his forfeit by loss of limb 
or even of life. The early Teuton gods, as well as 
kings, poets, and devils, indulged frequently in these 
wrangling retorts of alliterative argument. Odin and 
Thor once met, unknown to each other, at a ford, and 
contended for superiority and privilege of passage 
by mutual interrogations and replies. Solomon 
and Saturn are also represented in another of 
our Anglo-Saxon poems as holding a puzzling 
conversation on the mystic nature of the Paternoster. 
Bishop Aldhelm had written a collection of Riddles in 
Latin ; and the Symposiums of the classic age was a 
similar method of keeping up the interest in con- 
versation. And in more modem times the Riddles 
of Frederick Schiller may be mentioned. Gynewulf 
followed Aldhelm. Each of his 89 Riddles is a com- 
plete and excellent little poem in itself. In the first 
Kiddle his own name forms the answer to the Charade. 
We give No. 15. The solution is the horn of a bulL 

Ic waos wsepenwiga : nu mec wlonc ]>ece5 
geong hagostealdmon gold6 and Bjlhri, 
w6um wirbogum ; hwilum weras oyssaS; 
hwflum io id hilde hledSrA bonne 
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t wilgehl^n ; hwtlum wyog byr05 
mec ofer mearoe, hwilum merehengett 
fere9 ofer flddas frsetwiun beorhtne ; 
hwtlam QK^gCa sum mSnne gefylle5 
b66in heaghroden ; hwilam io bordum Meal 

10 heard heiifodlelia behly^ed licgan ; 
hwilam hongige hyratum fimtwed 
wlitig on wage, ymr weras drincaS ; 
fine61ic iyrdaoeorp hwflum folcwigan 
wiQge wecgaff : )K>im6 ic winde aceal 

15 amcfag awelgan of sumes bdeme, 
hwSlum io gereordum rincaa laSige 
wloDce to wine : hwilum wr&5um Hceal 
atefiie mimre forstolen hreddan, 
flyman fe6ndgceagaa Frige, hwsBt ic hatte I 

TroHsUaum of CyneunU/i RiddU No. 15. 

I was OBoe a warrior armed ; but now a vonthfol tbana^ 
A baro bold, doth deok ma roond with ■Uvar and with goldy 
And banded wire bows ; •ometimM men oareei me ; 
Sometimee I to battle the willing oomradee call : 
Sometimet o'er the boondariee on ohargen fleet I'm boma ; 
Now it ia the ooean-steed that with foamv mane, 
Takee me, bright with jewela, o'er the fallow tea; 
Now a maiden emiliog, with gold and ringi adorned, 
Filla with mead my boeem. Sometimes sore neglected, 
Headless and despoiled, on bare boards I lie. 
Sometimes bri^t with trappings I'm hong upon the wall. 
In the lofty ale-honse, where warriors drink and sing. 
Sometimes brave men boldly wear me as a gem. 
When they flo on horseback ; from their braasts I swallow 
Goldon clonos of vapoor when I ride with thMn. 
Often to their wine caps the haaghty pnmd I call. 
Or rsise the hue and cnr to catch the thief and theft^ 
Or oufce the sneaking raemaa fraoft the land to fly— 
Aak what is my aame 7 
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§ 21. CYNEWULF. 

" CHRISTS DESCENT TO HELL.* 



Thig poem seems aa amplification of the mysterioiis 
statement of St Peter in reference to Christ's descent 
tx) Hades to preach to the spirits there in prison. The 
pnom, of which only the first 137 lines are extant, is 
not dissimilar to § 14, by the so-called Caadmon. 
Adam, and all the patriarchs, and King of Isnely 
and holy men of old, are here represented as 
waiting for deliverance through God's victorious Son, 
who should burst their bonds in Hades, and bring to 
them complete redemption. 

Pysde bine ])a td f5re frei moncynnes ; 
wolde heofona helm belle weallas 

35 forbrecan and forbygan, pmre burge )>rym 
onginnan reifian, r^ust ealra cyninga. 
Ne rdhte he tb fmre hilde helmberendra 
no he bymwigend id ))am burggeatum 
la3dan ne wolda Ac |)& locu fo611an, 

40 cluster of ])am ceastrum : cyning in d5-r&d, 
ealles folces fruma for5 onette, 
weoruda wuldorgiefa. Wraccan ])rungon, 
hwylc hyra |uit sygebeam gese6n m6ste : 

TranslatioH. 

Mankind *a Redeemer then prepared Himaelf for Hit Detoent, 
To overthrow the powers of Hell the heavens* Protector went ; 
To break and barst its towering walls the King of kings 

designedy 
And carry off the prisoned hosts that lay therein confined ; 
Nor recked He aught of legions armed, who shields to battle 

bore, 
Nor wished alone the warriors nuiled to lead forth by the 

door — 
But flell's defenoes He destroyed, its ban and bulwarks 

strong, 
And then the Prince of men rode in, the King, amidst the 

throng ; 
The powers of Hell He thus subdued, for nations glory wen. 
The prisoned spirito flocked to see Ood's great viotorioos Son. 
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f 22. CYNEWULF— " CHRIST." 



This is one of the poet's fiTe great epio oompositions, 
and probably the first written after he beheld the vision 
of the Croes. In this poem Christ's threefold ooming 
is described — his coming to our earth at first, his ascen- 
sion, and his advent at the last judgment These 
three parts of the poem are then in turn developed 
with great skill and true poetic power. All the great 
events in Bible History which have direct reference to 
Christy and the corresponding writings of the Church 
Fathers, especially Gregoiy the Great, are worked into 
the stoiy of the Birth, the Ascension, or the Advent, 
with the most varied art and learning. From the 
laudations bestowed upon Mary in this poem, we are 
led to suspect that Cynewulf had joined the monk* 
hood. Owing to his varied reading the influence of 
Latin Literature now begins to be perceived in our 
Anglo-Saxon writings — Latin ideas and even Latin 
words are often used. If this poem of the " Christ" 
stood alone of its kind in our Literature, it would have 
been considered as one of the finest in our early 
tongue. It abounds in passages of glowing descrip- 
tion and rapt passion, while the verse seems to bound 
along responsive to the varying shades of the poet's 
mind. The poem has been compared to a cycle of 
exalted hymns, and it remains as no unworthy rival of 
the ancient Epic of Beowulf, but cast in a fiur different 
mould. Although indeed the elaboration of the heroic 
characters is not dissimilar to that observed in the 
earlier Epic ; and at times one almost seems to catch 
an echo of those primeval, but long lost Teutoa 
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hymna, which may haTe onoe been sung in high 
Walhalla's oourU, when Odin'i fitvoured dangfatan 
bore the fallen warrion home to Aagard and the 
Gods. Though the use of the poem is didaotio^ it is 
highly lyrical in its pure poetic strains, and some- 
times even dramatic. The most ardent lore and 
reverence for Christ are manifested, and also a warm 
human sympathy and sorrow for the guilt of sinners. 

The full poem contains 1,695 long lines, divided 
into 22 cantos. At the middle of the poem Cynewulf 
interweaves the eight letters of his name, in Ronio 
fashion, as he has also done in '^Juliana** and 
"Elena" 

&u us gtiweorSade se ])as world gesodp 
G60 godes ga^stsunu and us giefe sealde, 

uppe mid eoglum 6ce staSelas 

and e^ monigfealde m6de8 snyttru 

seow and sette geond sefan mouna. 

Sumum wordloSe wise seude^ 
GGO ou his modes gemynd purh his muSes gsost, 

iiSele andgiet : se mag eal fela 

singau and secgan, |)am biS snyttru craft 

bifolen on ferlSe. Sum miig fingrum wel 

hlude fore hale9um hearpan stirgan, 
C70 gle6beim grctan. Sum miig godcunde 

reccan lyhto ao. Sum mag ryne tungla 

secgan, side gesceaft. Sum mag searoliqe 

wordcwide writan. Sumum wiges sp6d 

giefe5 at giiSe, )K)nne g&rgetrum 
675 ofer scildhre^an sce6tend scnda5, 

flacor flaugeweora Sum miig firomlico 

ofer sealtne sa) sundwudu drifan, 

br&ran holm|>iiice. 



-Tlu Cnata/'M WMom 

Whw H« wkft iMda Um wwU abort Mknad h with Rk 

Tha So^wte Amrad Um AtlMr't km, gk** nua Um aUalMt 

Aad Mgfa is bMVM wbcr* ui|aU dwall Ht find oar Una 

WIril* CTMt and ^oriooi gift* far nun in hsBan hawta H« 

Ta aona Ha bnt ia naaaon laiga tba powar to aptak with 

Aad D^Mt tboagfata within ttta biaart to think and jodfla 

TaothangtTa Hapowar tOMns with woodroiu thrilling (ooa, 
Aad wocda «f wiadom, worda m wing, in aongi to sten make 

Aad loaia, whan hwOM maat in hall, with finger* daft and 

Cha awaao tha harp of oonning itripp tha nurth-waonnding 

Aad o«M with jadguMt Ha andowad, tiia lawi divine to raad t 
AaoOer to tall tba wandering ilBii, that rail irilh tilaat 



<i<imaim, and oaaaa not day aor 
Ha tinght tha aaorat rtraaga, haart-atiTriag worda to 



Aaotbar know* with initinot tana to gnida hia aea^hip hoou,. 
Alwg tka wiata irf watfra bio* aad tluwigh tha wind tad foam. 
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We most make another extrmet hom theae ^ eondled 
hjmiia'' in this epic of ** Chriat^" whioh aeema to 
the choiceat poem Cynewalf haa written. 

On heo/anrtee : 

1640 )>at is se dSel, fe nd geendad weoiMI^ 
ac yaar symle foi<( aynna leiae 
dreim weardia5, diyhten lofiaff, 
ledfne lifes weard, le6ht^ biwundne 
aibbum bi8we5ede, aoi^m biwerede 
1645 dre4mum gedjrde, dryhtne gel^de ; 
avo td ealdre engla gemanan 
brucaS mid blisse beorht mid liaae 
fre6ga9 folces weard : fader ealra geweald 

hofaS and bealdeS haligra weorud. I , 

1650 Par is engla song, eadigra blis I 
)>a!r is se6 dyre dryhtnes onsi^n 
eallum psem gesailgum sunnan ]e6htre 1 t 

f^ffir is le6fra lufu, lif butan endede45e, 
glad gumena weorud, gi5gu5 butan ylde, 
1655 heofondugu5a frym, hselu butan sare 
. rvhtfremmendum, rast butan gewinne, 
ddm eidigra, dag butan |>e6strum 
beorht blaxies full, blis butan soi^m, 
fri5 freiSndum bitwe6n forS butan SBfestam 
1660 gesa)lgum on swegle, sib butan ni5e 

hilgum on gemonge 1 Nis Yasr hunger ne ywni, 
sleep ne swar leger ne sunnan bryne, 
ne o^le ne cearo : ac yaBr oyninges giefe 
&yo br&ca5 eidigra gediyht, 
1666 weoruda wliteac^naati woldrea mid dxyhten I 



I 
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The Kvngdofm of Heaven : 

FfttheriMid sopemal I thoa ahalt stand wecan, 
And thy joyi eternal dnlen aye endure. 

There they ein^ the SaTionr, Lord of love and lib. 
Girt around with i^ory, freed from care and strife, 

With hoeannshs welcomed, and as God revered ; 
Troops of glistening angels to their Lord endeared I 

Leader of the nations to the realms of light, 
Ever and for ever live they His delight. 

The Almighty Father hath all power on high, 
He the legions holy ruleth in the sky. 

There is song of angels, raptures of the free. 
And the dearest Saviour there they ever see ; 

He is to His ransomed fairer than the sun — 
Each and all He bought them. He their triumph 

Love of the beloved, life without a death, 
Throngs of men immortal, in eternal youth ! 

Hosts of heav'nly armies, health without a scar. 
Best for all the righteous, peace without a war I 

Kingdoms of the blessed, day without a night, 
Joy without a sorrow, glory full and bright. 

Peace with friends for ever, envy all unknown. 
Loving without hatred, saints around the throne I 

Thirst and hunger are not — in that happy land. 
Pain, and sleep, and sickness— enter not its strand. 

There the burning sunbeam smiteth not by day ; 
No oomplaint nor mourning, coldnea nor decay. 

fint the radiant cohorts, in resplendent throngs. 
Aye and everlastiag^with their harpe and songs, 

Land the King; in glory, loud His virtues sinff — 
WhUe the wonds aroiuid them with hosanuMs ring I 



r»f elset w tnl m ^tkSikwmm it hHti0 m to wnuU. Wwrikn 
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S 23. CYNEWULF. THE HOLY ROOD; 

OB THE DREAM OF THE CBOSS. 



^ . 



Thii poem, which coutAini 156 long lines, was pro- 
bably compoaed by (/ynewulf immediately after his 
vision of the Gross ; aod perhaps might have beeo 
better placed before the two preceding pieces. In 
" Elen^" Cynewulf refers back to these lines upon his 
Dream ; and indeed this Dream of the Crou supplies 
the key and the germs of almost all his after works. 
It is a very beautiful poem ; full of an irrepressible 
emotion, and a glorious and inextinguishable hope ; 
chaste and tender is the description the Cross is made 
to give of itself and of Him it was honoured to bear. 

We referred to this poem in § 6, and stated that 
the four Runic inscriptions on the Ruthwell Cross are ' 

either a quotation from if^ or else that Cynewulf incor- 
poraled them into this piece from an earlier work by 
Caedmon. It is possible, however, that Cynewulf is 
the real author both of this poem and of the inscrip- 
tions at lluthwell, and that the sculptor, or his 
employers, mistakenly attributed the lines to the 
first and better known poet, and engraved on the 
stone the name of Caedmon, instead of Cynewulf. 
For we know that Caedmon's name, since the earliest 
times, has been much more popular than CyuewulfSi 
and that many poems, such as the '* Later" Genesis, 
Exodus, Daniel, Christ and Satan, and others, have 
become almost inseparably associated with ''Caedmon." 
In Bede's day, and before it, Caedmon was '' without 
a rival," and near 200 years afterwards Alfred men- 
tions no superior. It is evident, however, that the 
poem is only a fragment ; and even that fragment is 
not in the original form. 



\ 
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Tbe raligiotu tmAtaay in oar Engliah litenttin 
bid been begun by CaedmoD, uid nuf be now ooa- 
lU«nd M MtsbliHhed hy thia poem and the oth^ 
woikaof pTnewuir. 

. Gesckfa ic vnldree treow 
10 WMdom gewcuriVMle wynnum wtuin 
gegyred mid golile, pmmu hKfilon 
bemtgene weor^ili.-'' wealdea treow : 
bwiiSre io {>iirh |mI ^'M imtrytsn meahte 
eunin nrgewiun, [ot )>ii wrvttt ongun 
SO nrnbui on fi iwWnui iiciUfe. K»II ic wSa mid 
sorgum gedr£fed, 
tarbt io wb for ^re fagnn geojphSe ; fiocali io 

pU fan beioen 
wendan wndum and bledm : hwiluni hit wu iniil 



beswjled mid cw&tee gauge, bwtlum mid eince 

gegyrwed. 
BnVSn io ^r liogende laoge hwtle 
SS behedld lu«6wceang hnlundei treow, 
IByatia geb^e, fUt hit hleASnde ; 
oogan pi word Bprecau wudu a£le>tft: 
"{■St wVi geira iu (ic ^t gyta gcnuui}, 
)iit io hUm iheiwen holtei on eode 
30 le^r'od of ate&>e minnm, Oenimim me ])nr 

■truige fedadu, 
geworiitoD him ^or tA wiltnfue, hHoa me heor» 

weigM hebfaao ; 
boron me }Mer beomee on eexlom, 48 )Nit bio me 

<m beoig iaettoD, 
gifibtnodon me Jmr fe6nd«e gendge. Geietb io 

^ freto mencQrnnee 
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^&tan eln^ myolA, ^t he me wolde on geii^UL 
36 Pest io \fi ne donte ofer dryhtnes word 
biigan o^e bentan, yi io bifian geieah 
eor^an sceitas : ealle io mihte 
fe6nda8 gefyllaiii hw&Sre io faste atdd. 
Ongyrede hine ]>& geong haleS, Jwi wiia god 

almihtig 
40 Strang and atiSmdd ; geetah he on gealgan heihne 
mddig on manigra gesyhSe, ]>& he wolde manoyn 

lysan. 
Rifode io, Jm me se beom ymbdypte : ne dorrte 

10 hwaSre bugan id eort^an, 
feallan id foldan soeitum, ac io aoeolde ftate 

Btandan. 
R6d was ic arsered, ah6f ie riono qyning 
46 heofona hlaford, hyldan me ne dorste. 

f^urhdrifan hi me mid deoroan naglum, on me 

syndon yk dolg gesi^ne 
opene inwid-hlemmas : ne dorste io hiva aonigom 

sce(55an. 
Bysmeredon hie uno butu atgadere. Ball io wlia 

mid bldde bestSmed 
begoten of )>as guman sSdan, siSSan he hSfiie his 

gist onsended. 
60 Feala io on ysm beoige gebiden habbe 
wr&Sra wyrda 1 geseah io weruda god 
fearle ]7enian : )>^tro hafdon 
bewrigen mid wolonum wealdendes hr»W| 
sotme soiman soeadu for)>e6de 
66 wann under wolonum. We6p eal gesoeafk^ 
owtSdon qrninges fjrlL*^' 
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Tran$lati4m. 

I saw the tree of fflory shine 
With jewele mmiebed, with adommenU rare 
And gM o*enimig ; the ffeme had quite concealed 
That iVee of treee : yet wrough the oolden gleam 
I oonld peroeiTe the earliest labour ot the poor, 
How its right side at first began to bleed. 
1 was all oppressed with sorrow, fearful at a siffht so fair ; 
I saw the hastening ^mbol change in form and hue : 
At times with damp it was bedewed, with marks oi gore was 



At times with treasures it was decked. And lying theins %while 

In sadness long I gazed upon that Saviour-Tree. 

Until I heard the blessed Cross begin to speak these words t 

** It now is long ago, but I remember when. 

By the forest's marain, I was hewn from the stem. 

Strong foes then seised upon me, made of me a show, 

Bade me bear their criminab and malefactors low : 

Men bore me on their shoulders and set me on a hUl, 

Where many foes me fixed. The Lord of men I then peroeifed 

With awful power come, that He might mount upon me. 

Against the Lord's commands, I dared not bend or braak. 

But I beheld and saw earth to its centre shake : 

There all His foes I mixht have felled ; but fast I stood. 

Ungirt Him there the hero young who was Almighty Ood, 

Stranff and finn in mind He stepped upon the gallows high, 

Bravely in the sight of all, there mankind He would rsdeeou 

I Quivering stoocC when the hero me grasped, 

I oared mS bow to earth, nor fall upon the ground, 

Bot to stand fast I was forced. 

As a cross I was reared, I bore up the rich King, 

The Lord of the heavens : bow down I dared not. 

With dark nails they pierced me, the wounds are still plain. 

Wounds made bv malice : yet I dared injure none. 

Thev mocked us both together, I was all with blood bedabbled, 

Onshinff from the hero's side, when His spirit He sent fi>r^ 

Upon tnai hill from hostile fates I had much to bear I 

Roughly CO the cruel tree saw I strstohed the Lord of Hostsi 

The danrness veiled with clouds the miffhty Ruhnr's oorfe. 

The shining light beneath the clouds was nid with shadows wan. 

The wheltewatioB wept, th^ lamented the laUol their King, 
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§ 24. THE FATES OF THE 

APOSTLES. 



This is a short piece of 95 lines, giving an aoooont 
of the &tes of the twelve Apostles. And as it imme- 
diately precedes Gynewulfs poem on St. Andrew, 
shows a considerable acquaintance with the Fathers 
and the early Church traditions, and makes some 
personal statements at the dose, it may possibly 
have been written by the poet It states how Petm* 
and Paul were slain at Rome by the cruel Nero ; how 
St John lived and taught at Ephesua; how James 
was put to the sword by Herod ; while the other 
James was cudgelled to death at Jerusalem by the 
priests ; and Philip hanged at Gearapolim in the land 
of the Asseas ; and how Bartholomaeus and Thomas 
" were led away to the Indians," where the one was 
crucified head downwards, and the other slain with a 
lance; while Simon and Thaddeus are said by the 
poet to have sought the land of Persia, and met their 
death together. St Matthew's teaching lit the "light 
of faith," "awoke the dawn of day," amongst the 
distant iEtheopians, by whose cruel king, Irtacus^ he 
also was put to the sword. 

85 Ihis )>i iiSelingas ende gesealdon 

XIL tilmddige : tir unbrilcne 

wSgan on gewitte wuldres )>engas. 

Nu io ponne bidde beom se ]>e lufige 

fyhaoB giddes begang, ]4it he ge6mrum me 
00 ^ne hilgan help helpe bidde, 
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fiiSes and foltomes, nu io fire^nda bejwarf 
U9ra OD lide, ponne io sceal laogne h&m 
eardwto uncAS iua gesecan : 
last me od l&ate Ito eor^an dsel 
90 wilretf wunigean weormum t6 hr68re. 

TrandatioH. 

ThoB these twelve noble men, all strong in f«ith« 
Gare np their lives : these ministers ofChrist 
Had set before their minds unfading fame. 
And now I ask the man who loves weir tale 
To supplicate the oompmy of saints 
For hem, support, and peace for wretched me ; 
Now I have need of gentle friends and tme, 
When on my lonesome journey I must seek 
An unknown dwelling, an eternal home : 
The earthy part, m^ body, let me leave 
Behind, to be a spoil and joy for worms. 



The next four compositiona to be reviewed are 
known aa Cjnewulf b four great Legendary Epics, on : 
&. Andrew; St. GiUhldc; St. Juliana; and St. Helena. 
They are all poems of considerable dignity and length, 
and reveal much poetic power and pathos ; and, for 
that age, the knowledge of an immense amount of 
sacred, secular, and legendary lore. Perhaps GtUklac 
was the first written ; and, from some subjective 
remarks at the close, it would seem " £len£ " was the 
last. But Gynewulf frequently appended to his poems 
a sort of elegiac prayer ; so that it cannot be definitely 
ascertained in wnat order these pieces were composeo. 
And if we here put the two " Lady saints " last, we 
may remind our Lady readers that the Germanic order 
of addrets was : " Heine Utrren und DamenT ; and 
tren the polite French always b^gin : ^ Meenewn ei 
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8 25. CYNEWULR— "ANDREAS." 



The apostle Matthew was in banishment in the 
distant land of Mermedouia, and was there a prisoner 
doomed to death. The Mermedon^, probably the 
same as the people mentioned in Homer, were a can- 
nibal and barbarous race, and the apostle was antioi* 
pating the cruellest toitures and an awful death at 
their hands, when it was suddenly announced to him 
by some celestial messenger that deliverance yet 
should come. 

Andreas is preaching in the country of Achaia, when 
a messenger addresses him also, and instructs him to 
set out at once across the sea, to visit and assist St. 
Matthew. At daybreak he repairs to the coast, where 
he finds a boat resting on the strand, with three weary 
weather-beaten rowers in the garb of fishermen. They 
report themselves as wights from Mermedouia, driven 
by the wind on the Achaian shore. Andreas asks to 
be conducted to that region in their ** high prowed** 
boat, but regrets he has no treasures to repay their 
toil withaL They volunteer, however, to convey him 
freely to their land, and all set out for Mermedouia. 
During the voyage Andreas and the boatmen keep up 
the conversation in a very spirited and dramatic style ; 
their discourse turns chiefly on the great miracles of 
the Old and New Testament. The history of Abraham 
and Israel, the turning of the water into wine, the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, the voice from heaven — 
** this is my beloved Son," and the miracles of the 
loaves and fishes, are well brought in to prepare us for 
the newer wonders which the apostles are about to 
work. Weary with the voyage and toils of the nig^t^ 
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Andreas &lls uleap in the boet ; but u the laorning 
dftWBi thflj Itnd on the oosst oT Mermedonu. The 
three boatmen now appear in their real ohanMiten aa 
the Savioor and two angels, and exhort Andreaa to 
fhlfil hie miaaion. The latter proeecutae bis work 
ontil be also ia taken prisoner and put to torture, 
"lened from on hitch, however, he works many 
J and oauaes a flood to well forth from the 
iB of an enormous marble pile, " the antique work 
of giants," until the godless land is iuundated on ever; 
aide ; and so he triumphs in his chains, for the Mer^ 
medMu are struck at last with repentance and fear, 
aud being oonrinoed of the almighty power of God, 
thc7 accept the religion of Christ. 

Though this poem has generally been regarded as 
the composition of Cynewulf, several critics, including 
J. Grimm, conudered it lo be of eoriier origin, and 
I»obably the work of Bp. Aldfaelm. It contains 
sereral points of resemblance to the anoient heathen- 
ism as preserved in the Eddas ; for it was cbaracteristio 
of Odin to be found disguised as a ferryman ; Andreas 
also reooven by night of the wounds sustained Grom 
the Mermedoniana by day, just as the heroes aUia in 
battle in the Northern Mylhology return to life eaoh 
monuDg and renew the fight 

"Andreas'* contains many beautiful passsges, and 
is ft well executed and juatly proportioned Epic. It 
ia flousidared by critics as showing "the poet at the 
■ommit of his art" 

The poem eontaina 1,726 long lines, divided \a 
Graia into II cantos ; bat aeveral pages of the H& 
hftve been torn out and lost 

33S Oewit him yi on nhtsn mid nrdige 
ofisr sandhleoSu ti ana bruSs 
^riats on gsjtanos aod his ^egnas mid 
pagap on grefite i glneag hlyoeds, 
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be6ton brimBtreipiaa : ae beom wXs on hj^itt^ 
240 aySSaa be on waruSe wtdfaSme aoip 

mddig gem^tte. && com morgen torht 

bel[cna beorhtost ofer breomo sneowan 

halig of beobtre, heofonoandel bl&o, 

ofer lagofl6dafl. He pnr lidweaidaa 
2i5 ]>iymltoe ^rf yegnas [geseab] 

roddigUce menn on mereb&te 

sittan BtSfrome. swyloe bie ofer ub o6iiumi; 

))at was dribven sylf dugeSa wealdend 

6oe almihtig mid bis englum tw&m : 
350 wceron bie ou gesoirplan soipC&rendum 

eorlaa anlice eiliSendum, 

}K)Dne bie on flodee faSm ofer feoroe weg 

ou cald water ce61um lacaS. 

Hie pa gegrStte se |)e ou gre6te stdd 
255 fiiB on faroSe, friign reordade : 

** Hwanon o6moQ ge ce61um liSan 

m&craftige menn on mere]>i88an 

4ne sBgflotant bwanou eigorBtre£m 

ofer ^5a gewealc e6wic brobte f ' 
260 Him }i andswarode almibtig god, 

Bwa ]>at ne wiste se )>e jNis wordea bid, 

bwat se manna was meSelbegendra, 

])e be ]>aBr on waroCe wiS ]>ingode : 

** We of Marmedonia msegtSe syndon 
265 feorran geferede ; us mid fl6de bar 

on branr&de beabste& naca, 

snellic ssemearb snude bewunden, 

66 \Sit we ]>i8sa le6da land gesdbton 
bewrecene, bw& ub wind totdrif 



\ 
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TramUUum, 

Then in the twilight, with the first itreaka of day, 

Orer the eloping aande he went down with fearloM mindy 

Down to the trembling tea ; and with him hie foUowm 

Walked on the gravel ; loud murmured the ocean, 

Waree beat on Uie atrand ; full of hope was the hero, 

When on the beach a wide boeomed boat he deeeried. 

Then came radiant morning, the brighteet of aymboli, 

Haeteninff orer the brine, pure from the darknesi 

Where it nad hidden, heaven's candle resplendent 

Rose o'er the waves. In the boat then he saw 

Three brave sturdy men, all full of courage. 

Three boatmen sitting, strong for the voyage. 

As if they had crossed over the sea. 

It was the Lord Himself, the ffreat Ruler of men, 

The Eternal Almighty, with His sngels twain : 

Thev were ffoodly men, in sailors' vesture attired. 

And seem«d a long time to have traversed the sea. 

On some tedious voyspe to have coursed in their ship 

Through the chill waters, upon the flood's breast. 

Then Andreas, who stood on the strand by the shors^ 

Greeted the boatmen, and spake thus enquiring : 

** Whence come ye sailing, ye valiaut men, 

Alone in this Tessel, this sea-cutting keel. 

Whence has the tide brought you over the restless waves f ** 

To him then Almighty God thus made reply. 

Although he who waited the word did not know 

What manner of man talked with him there on the beach i 

** We from Mermedonia are wights, travelled far ; 

Our boat with high prows bore ns on the flood 

Over the whale-path t our swift sea-horse rolled qniokly, 

PkopeUed by the waves, and by winds driven on. 

Till 14 length we have rsaohed this people's land. ** 
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§ 26. CYNEWULF.— " GUTHLAC." 



Guthlao was an English hermit, who died about the 
year 714 ▲.d. Having renounced the world, and the 
world him, he dwelt alone for 15 years on a solitary 
island, surrounded only by wild beasts, evil spiritSy 
and rough robber bands. Those two principles of good 
and evil, those *' Two Voices," die inneren Stimmem^ 
which never cease to whisper silently in every human 
soul, as the one did to Socrates and the other to Eve, 
those two genii are represented here by Cynewulf as two 
angels, an angel of Light and an angel of Darkness, in 
active strife for victory over Guthlac's souL In his 
earlier davs, though such is not stated, Guthlao had 
probably lent a too willing ear to that baser voice which 
led him through the flowery paths of sin, as many of the 
celebrated saints and hermits of other days have done, 
until, horror stricken, he recoiled from deeds which 
dark oblivion bars. He then made his retreat from 
the haunts of men, and resided in the solitary waste. 
The baffled fiend, however, was not yet subdued, but 
tracked him to his don, and when the good angel 
spoke to his soul of heaven, the other urged him on 
to join a bi^ud of robbers 1 *' Intense were his torments, 
grim his ministers, until the holy child they brought 
even to hell's door." Guthlac, we see, was thus evi- 
dently a man of strongest passions, which surged 
violently and boiled within his breast But his good 
angel finally put to flight his invisible foe ; and in his 
loneliness the hermit learned to draw contentment and 
delight from the objects of nature around him. The 
ottokoo's call, the earth with its scented flowerii and the 
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•ODgs of the birds bom the woodlands, brought joy and 
gladness to bis beart, and announced to bim the roll of 
the years ; while the fishes in the silent waters of Crow- 
land and the fens of Ely supplied his scanty wants. 
Throagbout bis final sickness his courage was un- 
shaken. Every day came a disciple, Beccel, to visit 
and attend bim, till on the seventh day the victorious 
Guthlao died. ** And bis spirit was led up by angels 
to the eternal joy." Then his disciple hurried off in a 
boat across the shallow waters to convey to a bereaved 
sister the dying message of the departed saint 

The poem of Guthlao consists really of two parts. 
The first part was written by Gynewulf apparently 
from oral tradition, and describes the life and tempta- 
tions of the hermit The second part, or continuation, 
which is far superior in pathos and effect to the first, 
is based on a Latin life of St. Guthlao by Felix of 
Croyland, and relates the death and last commis- 
sion of the saint to his sister. It is much questioned 
— ^bnt what is not questioned in these days t-- whether 
Cynewulf is really the writer of the second part 

The poem contains 1,353 long lines, divided into 
12oantoa. 



Li aooM respects we mlflht oompars CHUUde with the 
Geruutfi poem Oregoriu$ anifdtm BUmt^ written, about A.D. 
1200^ by HartBBAim von Ane, from eome hith«to aiidls- 
eoviied soaroe. May not Hartmann have read (MWtfef 
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** Ellen hits s^last yam fe oftost sceal 
dre6gan diybtenbealu, de6pe behycgan 
^ht pe6dengedil, ^nne se6 )vag oyme9 
1S8A wefen wyrdstafum 1 ^ wit se ^ sceal 
Itwnman sirigfeiff, wit his sincgiefim 
KoMn^ hihaliHinfl : ha aeeal heln booan 
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ge6inor hweor&n, ]«m biS gomeDM wwok, 

)>e )»& earfeSft oftost dre6ge8 
1330 on sirgum sefan. H&ra io swtSe ne ^aarf 

hinsiS bihlehhan ! is bl&ford mtn 

beoma bealdor and brdSor ]>fin 

86 B^leata bi Bern twe6nam, 

]>ira ]>e we on Engle sefre gefrunen 
1335 ^cennedne ]>urh oildes b&d 

gumeua oynnes, tA godea ddme 

w^rigra wra5u worulddrctoium of 

i»inema3ga wjn in wuldrea prym 

gewiten, wonga hle6, wfoa ne6Ban 
1340 eardea on upweg. Nu se eorSan dnl 

banhiis &brocen burgum on innan 

wunaJS walraste and se wuldrea dcel 

of licfale in le6ht godea 

aigorle^n 86bte and ])e secgan hdty 
1345 ))at git & rndfiten in }Nun ^can gefeiua 

mid ]>& sibgedryht aomud-eard niman, 

weorca wuldorlelin, willum ne6tan 

blosdea and bliasa. £Uu> ])e &be6dan hAt 

aigediyhten mtn, ]>& he was siSes f&B, 
*1350 |>at pu his lichoman, le6fast magSa, 

eorSan bi|)eahte. Nu ]>tt adreoonst 

siSfat minne. Jo soeal s&rigfeifJ 

he&nmdd hweorfan hyge dr&sendne." 



\ 
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Trandatum, 

He who ia doomed to faffer aorrowi meet, 
And deeply mourn hie master*! Uat f areweU, 
Has greatest need on fortitude to trust, 
When triab oome, by Fate's decrees arranged I 
ThJs kuowB the man who mourning must mpait 
Wlien his dear lord is hid within we grave : 
Bereft of joy, he thence must turn away 
To bear in bitter breast his sorrows sore. 
To me, at least, his death brings little jov t 
My lord, that noble man, and brother thme. 
The best of all between the two sea shores 
That ever we in Angle's land have known 
Begot and bom as child of Adam's race, 
He, now is gone to God's own Paradise : 
The stay of weakness, the dear friends' delighti 
The fields' protector, he, is gone from loys 
Such as this world can give, to seek a home 
In glories cnrand above tnis earthly sphere. 
The part of earth, the bone-house, now is broke 
Within the burg, and on the death- bed lies ; 
The part of glory, from the bodv freed. 
Has winged its way into the li^ht of God, 
There to receive rewards for victory won. 
And he bade say that thou shouldst also strive 
To gain a place in that eternal joy, 
And hold with him for aye a common home, 
With the harmonious company of saints, 
A glorious recompense for toils endured— 
Wuh joys to enjoy beatitude and bliss. 
And mv victorious master also bade. 
When be was starting <m his joumev hence. 
That thou, of women dearest, shouldst bedeck 
With earth his body. Now thou fully knowest 
llMobjectof my ioumey. Imnsttiurn 
Ib sorrow forth, oownoasty with mourning mind. 
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$ 27. CYNEWULF.— "JULIANA.^ 



This poem relates the stoiy of the temptatiouSi tor- 
tureSy impriflonmeDty and death of a female mMrtjr, 
<* Juliana,** whom the legend supposes to have lived 
under the Emperor Maiimian, about the year 310 ajx 
Juliana is not less steadfast than Outhlao in repelling 
the temptations and overcoming the dangers to whioh 
she is exposed. 

By the imperious will of a proud and cruel fkther. 
she is betrothed to a wealthy pagan noble, named 
Heliseua But Juliana states with great directness to 
both father and lover that she can only become his 
wife on his renouncing the heathen gods and turning 
to the ** true God of spirits." Her ^Either exhorts and 
remonstrates, Heliseus caresses and entreats; but 
her heart is fixed on God, and her conditions are only 
reiterated with greater precision than before. Then 
the father, enraged and offended, gives her over bodily 
into the power of the heathen suitor, ** to slay her, or 
to let her live, or bend her stubborn will, as best he 
may." Heliseus professes to love her—'' My Juliana, 
sweetest grace beneath the sun," — he entreats her, then 
threatens, and finally punishes. She is bound up by 
the hair to a tree, and afterwards cast into a dungeon. 
There, in her diuual loneliness, the real, the internal 
struggle in her mind takes place. There, the Angel of 
Darkness, whioh had tormented Guthlao, assails her 
also. But to parley or trifle with temptation and sin 
is to be overcome; so Juliana gives the aroh fiend no 
quarter. He shows the power he has viaei over 
many of the groat men of earth, and oan even qoold 
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Scripture for his purpose ; bat Juliana can reply, ^It 
it written again,'' and remaina fearless and Aill of hope, 
tin Satan is at length pat to flight. Afterwaids die 
was led forth to the boundaries and put to death 
with the swonL 

Heliseas, thus successful in Tiolenoe, though rejected 
in loTe and much cast down, sails away from the land 
of his wounded pride, and perishes on the high seas, 
with all his crew, to the number of thirty-four. 

Thus do we behold again the self-immolation of 
wrong: here the fkther and daughter, the lover and 
his house, fall alike before that Nemesis or Fate whose 
force the early nations knew, and recognised as a Deity. 
Though, as we have seen, the poem is thoroughly 
Chriiiian in its spirit 

The poetical execution of this poem is less sustained 
and artistic than most of CynewulTs other works. It 
is one of those interminable martyr-legends, which the 
Bollandist Society has been painfully amassing for the 
last two centuries and a half, and which had deluged 
medisoTal Europe, and were for many centuries qi2te 
as mach in vogue as the novel is tonday. It ia to be 
regretted that the time and talents of a poet like 
ppiewulf should have been so much absorbed by 
these stupid monkish fkbrications ; for the real ex- 
istence of Juliana has been gravely doubted. But yet, 
any great poem on a worldly theme would have been 
as rMiculously out of place then, as crusades and 
pilgrimages would be now. Every age has its own 
peraliar predilections. And a time will come when 
the boasted civilisation of this nineteenth century 
will be addaced to prove its barbarism. 

At the end of the poem Cynewulf becomes very sub- 
jeetive,and nu>ums with tears over his own evil<u>inflB, 
and pnjs the departed saint to intercede with 'Mm 
Ufl^ King^ on his behali: At line 704 be inter* 

Kfis^ ia rule wise, the letters of his own naoMi 



'^Wt 
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The poem shows seyenl breaks, where the MEL has 
been torn. There are 7S1 lines still extant 

Pi wSs 8i6 fomne mid hyre f Sder willan 

welegum biweddad : wyrd ne &1 oASe 

fire^nd-rsodenne, hfi he6 from hogde 
86 geong on geoste ; hire n^ godes ^gsa 

m&ra in gemyndum, ^nne eall ]Nit nUMtam- 
gesteald, 

^ in (Mis SSelinges sBhtom wnnade. 

Pk was se weliga )>89re wt%ifta 

goldspedig guma geom on mdde, 
40 pat him mon fromlicast fadmnan gegyrede 

br^d td bolde. He6 ])a8 beomes lu&n 

faste wiShogde, ]>e£h ]>e feohgestre^n 

under hordlooan hyrsta unrim 

nhte ofer eoi^an : he6 pat eal forseah 
a and pat word AowaS on wera menga : 

<< Ic pe mMg geseogan, pat pu peo sylfiie ne pearft 

swKor swencan, gif pu sdSne god 

lu&st and gel^est and his lof roresti 

ongietest gsesta hle6 : io beo gearo sdna I 

50 unwftcltce willan pines. . [ 

Swylce io pe seoge, gif pu td ssemran gode * < 

purh de6folgield d»de bipencest, I 

hsotst hffiSenfeohy ne meaht pu habban meo 

ne gepreittian pe to gesingan : 
66 niefre pu pas swtSlto sar gegearwast | 

purh hsBstne nl5 heardra wtta, I 

p&t pu meo onwende worda pissa," | 



I 

V 
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Trandaibm. 

Than wm the maiden by her father's wQl 

Betrothed unto the chief. He little knew 

Of friendfhip'a fate, nor how her youthful heart 

Oppoeed the choice : for to her mind the fear 

Of God was more than all the prince'a sold. 

The wealthy bridegroom then was gladand gay 

At the rich dowry that hii bride should bring. 

That she should soon become his wife, at home. 

But steadfast, she repelled his love ; though he 

Possessed a countless horde of riches rare, 

And lands and treasures great : all this i^ ■oornedt 

And her resolve thus openly avowed : 

** I tell thee that thou hast no further need 

Thyself to trouble ; if thou lovest God, 

And Him belierest and His praise extoll'sti 

And recognisest Him the soul's support. 

Then I at once will yield unto thy wish. 

But also, I mav s^, if thou regard'st 

Idolatry, and oeeas to heathen gods, 

And voweet Tictims to the pMm shrines. 

Thou shalt not haTe me, nor by any means 

Compel me to become thy wedded wife ; 

Thonji^ tonnenti dire agidost me thou prsparstti 

Thwmrii cruel hatred and afflictions grirt, 

¥nn v»k moIt* me thou shalt nerer tam." 
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S 28. CYNEWULR— "ELENE,*' 

0B» THE FINDING OF THE CBOS& 



This poem, which is one of Cynewulf s finest epios, 
tells of an incursion of the barbarian Huns and Goths 
into the Roman Empire, and how Constantino the 
Great beheld in a dream the Holy Cross glittering in 
the sky and bearing the insoription Hde Vinu, 
* By this Conquer.' He took the Cix>8s as his imperial 
ensign, and overthrew the barbarian hosts on the 
banks of the Danubo. The vision is said to have 
taken place about the year 313 ▲.!>., and in conse- 
quence of it Constantino adopted Christianity, which 
he then made the State religion of Rome. He also 
instituted a search in Palestine for the real Cross, 
which was at length discovered by his mother, the 
Empress Helena, whose name, £lenSf has been given 
to the poem. Her triumphal progress along the 
Mediterranean and through the Holv Land to Jeru- 
salem and Mount Calvary is beautifully told, and with 
all the power and phraseology of our earlier heathen 
epics. Constantino indeed is depicted most like a 
Gothic king, and bears the ' boar-shaped helmet' of the 
Saxons on his head. With the help of one '' well-wise 
in songs, crafty of word, whose name was Judas,** Elena 
finds three crosses on Mount Calvary, ** buried twen^ 
foot-measures deep." The real Cross is distinguished 
by its touch restoring a dead man to life, while the two 
others are void of similar virtu& The holy nails were 
likewise found. These discoveries are assigned to the 
year 326 a.!!. Judas was afterwards baptised, and 
made bishop of Jerusalem, under the new name of 
Pyriaoos. 
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** Elene" is probably the last great work the poet 
midertodE. At the end he refers to his Dream of the 
CratSf and to that turning point in his career when he 
abandoned the sins and delights of his youthful wan- 
dering years, and the pursuits of mundime gloiy, and 
when the real souroe of peace and joy, and the true 
art of highest song, were first unlocked in the depths 
of his purified soul. He had now at length fulfilled 
the TOW he made at that erentful moment of his life 
when he, like his own hero Gonstantine, beheld the 
saered symbol, and heard the mystic voice, and con- 
quered by the Cross. He also now contemplates his 
tut approach to the grave; he has seen how all things 
human spin quickly past and disappear ; " the gloiy 
of earth rushes by, like the wind beneath the douds'' ; 
the world itself shall vanish, and then shall come the 
judgment 1 

The Empress Helena is said to have been a British 
Princess, and her son Gonstantine to have been bom 
at York ; and Cynewulf may have taken up the story, 
and lingered fondly on the histoiy of her elevation and 
magnificence, and the victories and successes of herself 
and her son, on account of his probable acquaintance 
with their native city on the Ouse. 

The poem contains 1,321 long lines, divided into 
10 cantos. At line 1,258 to 1,270 Cynewulf inter- 
weaves the eight letters of his name, in ancient Bunio 
ftahioD. In the last canto of this poem, for the first 
time in our English tongue, rkpme ii iomeUma umL 

** Constantius 1 h(ht fe qyning engla 
80 wyrda wealdend wire be6dan, 
duguffa diyhten. Ne ondrad pu ye, 
y^th }e el^e6dige egesan hwApan 
beaidre hOde 1 pu tA heoftnum beseoh 
on wuldres weard, fwr ya wnSe findest 
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85 Bigorea tioen."* He wMa adna geani 

^arh }wa L&lgan hns, breSeriocan ontpedn, 

up Idoade, Bwft him le &r Abe^d, 

£EDle friSowebba. Oeseah he firaotwom beoKht 

wlitig wuldroB tre6 ofer wddia hrtf 
90 goldA geglenged : gimmas lixtan ; 

was 86 bUba be£m bdostafiim &write& 

beorhte and ledhte : ** Mid ffs beioni ]>a 

on ]>am firdcnan bare fe6nd oferawtSeat^ 

geletest liS werod.** f>& Jnit le6ht gewit^ 
96 up [^ode and se tr aomed 

on dfienra gemang. Cyning w&i }f bltSra 

and pe aorglefisra secga aldor 

on fyrht^sefon ]>urh ]>a fageran gesyhtS. 

HSht p& onltce iiSeliuga hle6 
100 beoma be^gifa, bw& he ]>at beicen geseahi 

h^rna hildfruma, Juit him on heofonum 

gei^wed wearS^ 6f8tum mydum 

Conatantinua Gristea rMe 

tireidig cyning t&oen gewyrcan. 
105 Hdht pa on uhtan mid ssrdage 

wigend wreccan and wsepenprace, 

heorucumbul and pat h&lige tre6 

him beforan ferian on fe6nda gemang, 

beran beicen godes, B^man aungon 
110 hlAde for hergum : hre& weorcea gefeah, 

&rigfeSra earn siS behedldi 

walhre6wra wig ; wulf sang ih6^ 

holtea gehl£5a. Hildegesa stAd : 

ymr was borda gebreo and beoma ge]xreo^ 
116 heard handgeawing and herga gringo 

qfSSan heo earhfare nreat mitton. 
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TrantUuUm. 

**Con>taiitiiie ! the king of aiiffab, bade me. 

The wielder of the Fatot, the Lord of Hoeto, 

Bade me tend thee protection. Dread not thou, 

Thooffh the barbarian hoete thee preee with fear 

And M^tle hard I Look thou up to heaven. 

To the God of battlee I there thoa ehalt find 

Anietanoe, and the eign of victory tee." 

He felt a weight thni from hii breast removedt 

And in obedience to the heavenly hett, 

He looked at once, at the good angel bade— 

To him a cheerfol messenger of peace. 

And lo I he saw, away beyond toe clouds, 

A tree of glory glancing bright with gems. 

Adorned with gold, and all with jewds sheen ; 

The radiant beam with letters was inscribed. 

And shone with dazslingliffht: *' With this eaifgn 

Thoo shalt subdue thy bola barbarian foes 

And stop the hateful troop in this their raid." 

Then wimed the light awav, and upward ross^ 

And witii it too the angel heavenimd hied, 

To join the saints serene. Thus was the king. 

The Emperor of Rome, more blithe in heart, 

And from hii troubles freed, when he had heard 

That heavenly voice and seen that vidon fair. 

Then Constantine, the warlike prince of men. 

The tcjil helper, he, the famous king. 

The ring-bestower, when he had beheld 

That beaooo bright, which first in heaven was showa. 

Gave orders to oonstruct without delay 

A banner blaioned with the Cross of Uhrist. 

Then at the dawn of day he sent commands 

To reuse the soldiers and prepare the arms. 

To raise the Holy Gross, God\ standard, lugh. 

And bear the iiffi before him on his foes. 

The trumpets sounded loud before the hosts : 

The imven oroaked, rejoicing for the spoil ; 

The eagle, with the dew yet on his wmg. 

The maroh to war and eamaffs olsdly eyed ; 

The bungrv wolf his howl raised from the woods. 

The lags of battle rose : and shields were broke^ 

And warriors rushed, and qpean were finng iroai luuid^ 

Aad irmias IsU, when oooe the anowa net. 
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i 29. " DEOB'S COMPLAINT." 

Our Earliest Lprie Poem. * 



We have now reviewed our earliest extant Xpie 
poems, both Christian and heathen; and we must 
here turn back to enter upon the other field of poetry, 
and take up the few Anglo-Saxon Lyrie poems, which 
have managed to escape Uie ravages of Fate and Tima 

There is a considerable difference between Bpie and 
Lyrie poetry. And we shall say here just a few words 
about the original and relative characteristics of each ; 
although there are many points where the two kinds 
of poetry fade into each other, and even overlap. As 
a rule, however, it might be said that Epic poetry is 
objective. Lyric poetry subjective. The .^ptc generally 
deeds with the mythical, historical, or legendary cha- 
racters, and dwells upon the great Hemic names in 
the history or traditions of a people ; it often idealises 
and elevates great men into national heroes ; and in 
the earlier ages, when men's faith was strong and their 
imaginations keen, the Epic poet very frequently en- 
dowed his nation's heroes with superhuman qualities, 
and even made them into gods. Epic themes are thus 
the highest avocations of the mighty-minded poet, who 
writes for his people, and loses his own individuality 
in theirs. Epic poems are therefore generally the 
most dignified and the most enduring of a nation's 
literature. Such are the Iliad of the Greeks, the 
.Snnd of the Romans, the French S<mg of Roland^ 
the German Nibdungm Li«d, and England's Paradiss 
LoiL And all the pieces we have hitherto con- 
sidered in these pages are, either in their ohanctors or 
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in the manner of treatment of thoee characterBi more 
or lev of this .^pib nature. 

Ljfrie poems, on the other hand, treat chiefly of the 
private joys and grie&, the regrets and hopes of the 
indiTidual man. They are usually shorter pieces, 
oomposed in moments of exultation or gloom, and 
were originally designed to be sung in sweet, low, 
sditaiy strains, to the music of the Lyre, whence they 
have derived their name. Such are most of the 
Ptalms of David, the lays of Walter von der Vogelweide 
and the German Minnesangers, of Sappho, Horace, and 
de Btatnger, as well as the poems of Gray, and Bums, 
and Moore. But the early Lyrics of most nations are 
often the anonymous effusions of unknown hards, and 
may embrace a great variety of subjects beyond the 
wxiter^s own subjective feelings : sometimes it may be 
fiunUy's fate, his lord's disgrace, his country's &11, 
lady's kindness, or his unsuccMsful loves ; often, 
too^ the sympathetic spirit of the Lyric bard goes out 
to meet^ and to conmiingle, as it were, with tiie mys- 
terions soul of nature : greets the setting or the rismg 
mm, draws inspiration from the moaning sea, the 
■ighiiig of the pine trees, or the birds singing in the 
woodland dell; veiy often, too, he loves to linger 
avisr long narrations and descriptions of places, or of 
past and ftding glories : as in Byron's beautiful lines, 

** Meant Blanc ii the nunuuroh of mountains i 

They erowned him kwg tjp^ 
Ob a throne of rocks, in a robe cf elondi^ 

With a diadem of snow." 

or on Haidte's island-home : 

** That isle Is now all desoUte and ban^ 

Its dwellings down, its tenants passed away ; 
Hooe bat her own and father's grave is there. 

And nothing oatwaid teUs St haman olay t 
Te eoold net know where lies a thing eo fiur. 

No stone is there to show, no tongae to say 
What was ; no diige except the hollow sea'iL 

Moans o'«r the bsaatgr of the pjroladiai''^ 
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Compared with our andent Epic Oomponitioni, the 
Early English Lyrics have met a nithless &te I lake 
the private joys and sorrows of their writers, they 
have ahnost all been buried and foigotten in the many 
strange vicissitudes which our mother-tongue has 
undergone in the eventful course of twelve or fifteen 
hundrod years. ''The individual witherSy" but the 
race is more and more. But even in the &te of its 
early Lyric poems English Literature is happy when 
compared with that of other nations. 

The third great division of poetry, according to 
GoBthe's classification, is the Dtdadie, Its special 
object is to teach ; by expressing maxims and formulas 
of philosophy and life in a rhythmical or poetic garb. 
The Book of Proverbs, the £ssaif on Man, the Art 
PoHique, are among the highest types of this dass. 
Sevend poems of t^is JDidaetie nature are still extant 
among our earliest English compositions; but these we 
shall consider afterwards. DramaUc poetry, which 
may be considered as a fourth division, generally 
appears much later in a nation's literaiy development 
and was little used by English poets before the time 
of Queen Elisabeth. 

As we have already seen, our Epie poetry originated 
on the mainland, during, or before, the great migra- 
tions of the Teutonic peoples : so, too, our earliest 
extant Lyric poem points to a time before the Saxon 
conquest of Britain. Dtotr was a happy bard who 
stood high, in wealth and honour, at the court of the 
Heodenings, a people once located somewhere on the 
German coastland, towards the modem Hainault But 
he found a rival in the minstrel Heorrenda, ' the man 
of cunning song,' who at last dexterously supplanted 
him, and succeeded to the favour of the courts and 
to the property the prince had once bestowed on Deor. 

Nor are we surprised at the prosperity of Heorrenda^ 
-whanwe learn, in the great German Epic of Aidnifi, 
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that this same HeoRenda, or ^ Horandy" was suoh a 
darer smger, that he onoe was sent to woo the daughter 
of a kiog as a bride for his royal lord, to whom she had 
already beeu refused. But so divinely sweet did 
Heoixenda sing, that the princess consented to set off 
with him, and accepted his master's hand, on condition 
that he should continue eveiy day to sing to her suoh 
wiimifjAlA strains. On this point the crafty Heorrenda 
ffaye her ereiy assurance, and adroitly added that a 
doMn other singers, hr superior to himself, adorned 
bis master^s court — and that his master himself fiur 
soipassed them all 1 

The minstrel Deor seeks consolation for his reverse 
cf fi>rtune in contemplating the Fate, or Weird, of 
many of the great, but ill-starred heroes of his race : 
Widamd, the famous smith of Scandinavia ; Theodarie^ 
Mrmnmric^ and other mighty Gothic kings, suffered 
and subinitted to their destiny, and so now might 
Deor too 1 This, indeed, is the refrain of each of the 
mx original stansas in this, our earliest Lyric poem : 

**^Sh» o&reode ]nsses sw& mseg I" 
That WM ovwoomo snd to may this I 

And this same sad and &talistic tone runs through all 
our extant early Lyric poems, and indeed through all 
our Eng^h literature. ** To be or not to be f' the 
<« Night Thoughts," '<The Raven," Bums' << Mouse," 
and Shelley's '* Skylark," and the melancholy wail of 
^yron, only continue and prolong the echo of the old 
** Complaint of Deor.** Eistch and all indicate a mind 
not to be confined by the things that can be seen and 
£dt; it is an English, a Teutonic characteristic, and 
reveals the void and mystic yearning of the human 
heart; the insatiate questioning of mighty souls, look- 
ing fiirwaxd, half despairing, haJf in hope, to a ftiture 
and a brighter da^. Door's Complaint is therefbre a 
not lew charaotenstin beginning mr the English I^frio 
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miua, thu tte Beovulf and Widsith for the English 

Hw whole pieoe oontaius only 42 long Iidm, divided 
iato six unequal Etanus, euh with the refrain quoted 
ftbOTS— -" Thftt waa ovoFoome aud ao may this." 

W» eOraei thefnt and Uitt Maiafrom WutciiT't new 

tdilian of Oran. 
Weland him be wiinmam (1) wr»oes ounnada, 
anhydig eorl earfo)ia dreag, 
lusfde him to geBi|)^ aorge and longs)), 
wintoree&lde wrtecs ; wean oft onfond, 
S ai)>>an hine NiShod on nede legde, 
awonere seonobenne on eyllan roonn. 
f>tn ofereodo, [liBaeB swa m»g I 

SitetC eoTgaearig, atelum bidfoled 

on eefiaii sweoroeS : sylfum tiitioeS, 
30 )xet ay endeleaa earfoSa dmL 

Mteg )>omie ge))enoan, ymt geond ])as ivoruld 

vitig di^htan wendeS geneahhe, 

eoiie monegum are geeoeawoS, 

wialione blted, aumum weaua Aa\. 
30 twt 10 hi me sylfum aecgan wills, 

^t io hwile wses Heodouinga aoop, 

diyhtne dyre : me wa3B Deor noma. 

Ahte io fola wintra folg^ tilno, 

holdoe blaford, o]) (xst Heorrenda na, 
40 laoScrsftig monn londryht ge)>ah, 

fnt me eoria hleo nr gesealde. 

&na ofereode, [•issea awa m»g I 
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Trandation. 



H / 



l^dand •zperienoed miseiiet on aoooont of a womii^ * 
He» the nuui of oontUnov, had tribuUtioot to boM; 
Had for bu oompaniona longiDg aod pain. 
And winter-cold care ; oft be met witb woe ; 
For Nitbhad laid opon bim necesaitj^, 
Upoo tbii brave man laid nertre-lanung woonda. 
Tbat was ovcfcome and ao may thia t 

Foil of care be often iittetb all of of Joya berefti 

InTolved in darkness ti bis mind : be tninketb to blmsslf 

Tbat bia portion of troablo it endless, 

Then be may think bow tbroogboat tbia world 

The all*wise God moTCs in many wondrooa wayi^ 

Sbowetb honour to many a man, 

Assored prosperi^ to some^to some a deal of woo. 



I wul aay concemiog mysellL 
That I was once bard of the Ueodeningi, 
Dear to my lord ; my name was Deor. 
I bold for many^ years a worthy office. 
And had a graciona master, ontil now HeonrsodiL 
The man oicanning song, took awav my landrigfal^ 
Wbieli the noble protector coce baa given to 
Tbat was overoone and ao may this t 
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J 80. CYNEWULF. 
"THE WANDEBEB." 



The ** Ck>mplaint of Deory** though a lyric oomposif 
tiouy is neyertheleaa related to the epic cycle by its 
mention of the names and deeds of the great characters 
of the Heroic age. In the other extant monuments of 
our oldest lyric muse no such names occur, and it is 
consequently harder to determine their origin and 
date. 

The WandererhsLB been sometimes attributed to the 
poet Cynewulfy as well as most of our other extant 
early lyrics. And if we still continue to put them 
here under the headship of Cyuewulf, we wish to 
state distinctly that it is only for the sake of attach- 
ing these poems, if possible, to some known authority : 
although it is not at all improbable that Cynewulf 
may have written them in his earlier poetic life ; and 
then, after his conversion, appended Uie few lines of 
Christian sentiment, with which several of these lyrics 
dose. This poem contains 115 long lines. 

The " Wanderer" deplores his separation from his 
prince, who had often made him in high hall a wel- 
come guest In his lonely boat, rocked by the fallow 
waves, and surrounded onlv by the undulating 
meadows of the sea, those boundless fields which 
know no harvest, he dreams his lord is nigh, and that 
he lays his head and hands upon his knee. But 
awaking, he beholds nought but the sea-birds bathing 
their briny feathers, and the biting hail and snow 
strike with dull and cruel sound upon the seething 
flood. Then, with the manly resi g nation of Deor, and 
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of all his Saxon race, the " Wanderer" determinea to 
ahat in his sorrows as a secret in his breast ; since, he 
says^ forsooth, there is a custom, old and high, that 
hMoes and men loving honour should bind &st their 
unhappy bosom-thoughts, think what they willl 
This poem also points to a time of devastation and 
change, which would well correspond to the state of 
Northern England in the days of Cynewulf ; and in 
cries, too keen and bitter to be sentimental, the bard 
bewi^ his dead and banished friends^ the castles 
tenantless, the tottering walls, and the former joys of 
the halL We also here perceive the great respect and 
love the Saxon peoples manifested to their lords; 
which is still an eminent characteristic of the English 
and Germanic nations. 

i6 ^ &onne onwiecnet^ eft wineleas guma, 

gesihS him biforan fealwe w^gas, 

ba]nan brimfuglas, brsodan fe9ra, 

hreosan hrim and snaw hagle gemenged. 

&onne beo9 )7 hefigran heortan benne 
M sare nfter swaesne, sorg biS geniwad ; 

]Kmne maga gemynd mod geondhweorfe5, 

gieteS gliwstaf^, geome geondsceawaff : 

sepga geseldan swimmaff eft onweg ; 

fleotendra fei9 no yasr fela bringeS 
06 cuSra cwidegiedda : cearo bitS gediwad, 

^am 'j^ sendan sceal swi]>e geneahhe 

ofer waj'ema gebind werigne scCeul 

For pon ic gej^encan ne xnsog geond )ias woruld| 

for hwan modse& min ne gesweoroe, 
60 ^onne ic eorla lif eal geondjience, 

ha hi telice flet o^seafon, 

modge maguJiQgnas. Swa ))es middangeaid 
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ealra dogpra gehwam dzeoeeS and teller : • 
for }K>n ne xnsog wearjiaii wis war, nr ha age 

65 wintra dsd in woruldrioe. Wita loeal gpYjUdg, 
ne loeal no to hatbeort ne to hnddwyrde 
ne to wao wiga ne to wanhydig 
ne to forht ne to fiaagen ne to feobgifre 
ne nsBfre gielpea to georn, or he geare oonna. 

70 Beorn eoeal gebidan, ]K>nne he boot eprieeS, 
o^ ]>SBt coUenfei^ oonne gearwe, 
hwider hreSra gehygd hweor&n wiUe. 
Ongietan Boeal gleaw bttle, ha gSBStlio bift^ 
|K)nne ealre J'isse wornlde wela weste stondeB^ 

75 Bwa nu missenlioe geond J'isne middangeard 
winde biwawne weallas Btonda)>, ^ 

hrime bihrorene, hiySge ]>a ederaa. 
WoriaS fa winsalo, waldend liogaS 
dreame bidrorene ; dugu5 eal gecrong 

80 wlonc bi wealle : sume wig foraom, 
ferede in for5wege ; sumne fugel ofhesr 
ofer heanue holm ; sumue se hara wulf 
deaSe gedsslde ; sumne dreorighleor 
in eort^sorsBfe eorl gehydde : 

85 jyde swa ]>isne eardgeard sslda soyppend^ 
o|» l»88t burgwara breahtma lease, 
eald enta geweoro idlu stodon. 
Se )K>nne ]>isne wealsteal wise ge^ohte 
and )>is deoroe lif deope geond)>enoeS, 

90 frod in feitto, feor oft gemon 

wa)lsleahta worn and )ms word aowiS : 
'HwsBT owom meaigt hwsBr owom magof hw«r 
owom ma^J^umgyCft f 
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hwiBT ewom qrmbk geBetut hwnr sindoii ide- 
droftznast 

Eft la beorht bane I ea la byrnwiga 1 
96 ea la ^eodnea )n7m I hu sao ]vag gewat» 

genap under nihthelmy swa heo no wnre I 

Stonde5 nn on laate leofire dugape . 

weal wundrum heah, wynnlicom bh : 

eorlaa fomoman aaca |>i7)^» 
100 wiepen wnlgifira, wyrd seo m»re, 

and yaa stanhleo^u stonnaa onyssaff ; 

hri9 hxeoeende, hruae bmde5 

wintres woma, ponne won oymeS, 

nipe9 nibtaona, norlwin onaendeS 
106 hieo luBglfare bsdej^um on andan. 

Eall ia earfo51io eor]wLn rice, 

onwende5 wyrda geaceaft weoruld under beo- 
fimum: 

ber biS feoh bonei ber biS fireond losne, 

ber biS mon UBoe, ber biS mag Inne : 
110 eal }m eor]ian geiAeal idel weor|>eS 1 ' 

Swa ownff anoUor on mode, geant bim aundor let 
rune.* 

* The above extraeiy and the two f oUowing, ara alao taken 
Iraa Wolekar'a aiw and eihaaatiye oritioal edition of Grain. 
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The friendless man awakeneth then again. 
And sees before him nought but fallow wavet. 
And sea-fowls bathing, with expanded wings. 
Whilst snow and hoar-frost fall with mingled halL 
His heart*s wonnds then grow harder to endare. 
His cares return, and surrows for his lord ; 
He then recalls to mind his kinsmen dear, 
Oreets them with joy, and yearning looks beyond : 
Men's comrades then glide afterwards away ; 

The fleeting band brings never there a wora 
Of those familiar talks : but care returns 
To him who must send forth, time after time. 
His weary mind across the bounding waves. 
I cannot therefore think about this world. 
Because my mind becomes obscured and sad 
When I contemplate all the nobles* life. 
How they their halls in haste gave up and died. 
The noble-minded thanes. And so the land 
Decays and falls to ruin day by day : 
And hence to wisdom men can ne'er attain, 

^ Ere they have lived for many years on earth. 

" The wise man should possess a patient mind- 
Net too hot-blooded m, nor speak too rash. 
Nor be too weak a warrior, nor too keen. 
Too timorous, nor too greedy, nor too glad. 
Nor yet too boastful be, ere he knows alL 
A man should wait when he will make a boast, 
Till the excited mind is well aware 
What way the thought within his breast may tarn. 
The prudent man must feel how sad it is 
When this world's riches all deserted lie. 
When now in various ways throughout Uie land 
The walls stand out blown on by cruel winds. 
By frosts destroyed ; the fences broken down, 
The wine halls crumble, valiant men lie low. 
Bereft of joy ; the people all have sunk. 
The proud beside their ramparts : some in war 
Were slain, sent off from eajlh ; some were by birds 
Of pre:^ borne off beyond the sea ; and some 
The gnsly wolf dismembered dead ; and some 
The earl with monmSnff face in oaves oonoealodt 
Mankind*! Creator laid this land to waste, 
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Until the antiqae work of gUnti old 

Stood yaln, and void of human formf or toonds. 

For ho who, wise in thought, reg^rdB these i^alls. 

And thinketh deeply o*er thia gloomy life, 

And oft will call to mind the custant davi 

And numerous slaughters, then mav well exclaim^ 

' Where oometh now his horse 7 where cometh now hia man T 

Hia treasure-giver, where, alas ! now cometh be 1 

The festive sittizigs where 7 where are the joyful halls 7 

Alas the ale^mp bright ! Alas the warrior armed I 

Alas the prince s might I how time has passed away — 

jGrown dark beneath night's veil, as if it ne'er had been I 

The loved companions gone, the wall stands now alone, 

With many wonders high, with worms among the dust x 

Tlie nobles were destroyed by strength of ashen spears. 

By weapons keen for flesh, by an almighty Fate I 

Aiid now the tempest's rage beats on the stony heights, 

The anow-storms driving on, and winter's ragmg roar, 

Bind fast the earth, and then night's shadows creeping oome, 

And darkness gathers round ; the north, too, sendeth forth 

Its showers of cruel hail, to vex and hurt mankind. 

And earth's whole empire here is only toil and care, 

By Fi^'a decrees the world boneath the heavens is ruled : 

nera riches are but lent, and only lent are friends. 

And man ia here in vain, and kinsfolk pass away. 

And all thia plaoe of earth beoometh void and vain.' 

8o spake in thought Um asge, who sat at runes alone. 
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§ 31. CYNEWULF. 
"THE SEAFARER.'' 



This is another early lyric poem, of 124 long 
and is in some respects similar to the *' Wanderer."* 
In several places the utterances are almost the same • 
in each, the pervading tone of both is extremely ^ 
mournful, and both dose with the same hopeful 
Christian trust This concluding Christian sentiment, 
however, did not probably belong to the poems in 
their earlier state. In the "Seafarer," which may 
have been written in dialogue form, this sentiment 
occupies the entire latter half of the poem ; but the 
*' Wanderer*' is heathen, or at least f&talistic and , 
secular, up to the last four lines — '' By Fate's decrees 
the world beneath the heavens is ruled." Both pieces . 
may therefore very probably be the work of the same 
banl, perhaps of Cyuewulf, and both are veiy poetic. 
The ''Wanderer" is sometimes didactic, but the '' Sea- 
farer," with the *' Ruined Buig" (§ 32), is the most 
poetical among our early lyrics. In the wide unshel- 
tered solitudes of the sea, the lonely mariner ** con- . 
sidered it a joy to hear the gannet's oiy, and oft 
mistook the sea-mew's song for the mirth of those at 
mead." We see him drenched with salt-sea spray, his 
hands and feet benumbed with frost and wintry winds. 
The horrors of the deep can scarcely find a stronger 
utterance than is given to them in this poem. All 
the charms of wife and friends, of home and wealth, 
are banished from his mind by the restless roll 
of the waves — ''There is no man whatsoever who is 
not afraid on the sea." Indeed, we know that even 
in these latter days a good sea-storm has been pre- 
scribed as an immediate antidote to the rankest 
infidelilgr. We observe the sailor's yearning for Uie 
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peaoefol home on laodi when his voyage shall be done, 
^t when spring returns to burst the '* iojr fetters of 
the flood/ his heart is fascinated by the sea again ; 
and though he still looks forward to repose— as the 
soul looks forwaxd to the happy rest above, yet as that 
rest must be won by trial and care, so, too, here below 
he feels impelled to toiland voyage on. Full of energy 
and daringi he grows impatient of the dull ** dead life 
on land/ and so with eveiy following spring, when 
the plains put on their veidure and the ouckoo calls 
from the glades, he embarks again, and ''sings and 
sails,** as his &thers did before him, and as his pos- 
terity — the British tars — have ever done since then, 
until every sea is white with their sails, and '* Britannia 
rules the waves." 

This, with the sea4K>ngs in Beowulf, is the oldesst 
extant English poem about the sea. And no other 
literature hias ever had so many. It is not a song of 
war, but of exploration and adventure ; it is not the 
song of a sailor, so much as of a poet who has been to 
sea and experienced some of its terrors, and whose 
broad mind is able to take in all the sea&rer^s life, 
whioh was apparently a recognised and national occu- 
pation. Our early English ancestors almost made 
their home upon Uie sea, and lived by its spoils and 
trade; and in this also we are still their living 
representatives. And it might be worthy of a closer 
study whether the name of the Anglu is not nearly 
idated to the word cutgU or angler^ an instrument 
and calling whioh in all ages they have known to ply 
sowelL 

1 \La% io be me sylfum soSgied wrecan, 
sijios se^gan, hu ic geswincdagum 
earfi)8bwile oft ]>rowade| 
bitip breostceare gebiden tuebbe, 

«> flsoonnad in oaola oeaxicik&K ti^^ 
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atol y)>a gewealo, ymt meo oft bigeaf 

nearo nihtwaoo est naoan atefliany 

)»oime he be clifiun onoasada Calde gejorangen 

wsaroa mine fet, fonte gebandea 
10 caldum dommum ; feu ]>a oeare aeofedim 

hat ymb heortan ; huiigor innan slat 

merewexges mod. I*89t ae mon ne i»at» 

]?e him on foldan fydgroat limpe9, 

hu ic eanncearig iacealdne 8» 
15 winter wunade wrsdcoan laatum, 

wynnum biloren, winems^gum bidroren, 

bihongen hrimgicelum : hsegl sounmi fleag^ 

Pssr ic ne gehyrde butan hlimman asdy 

iscaldne waeg, hwilum ylfete aong : 
20 dyde ic me to gomene ganetea hleo]H>r 

and huilpan sweg fore hleahtor wera, 

mffiw siugende fore medodrince. 

Stormaa par atandif u beotan, fsst him ateam 

oncw»8 
iaigfepera : fol oft pflst earn bigeal 

26 urigfepra 

Nffinighleomo^ 

feasceaftig fex5 feran meahte. 
For ]>on him gelyfidS lyt^ ae |>e ah lifea wyn 
gebiden in burgum, bealo8i]ia hwon, 
wlono and wingal, hu ic werig oft 
80 in brimlade bidan aceolde 1 
Nap nihtacua, nor]>an aniwde, 
hrim hroaan bond, hs^l feol on ootyan, 
coma oaldaat For ]K>n cnyaaa5 nu 
heortan ge]x>htaai yai io hean atreamaa. 
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36 aealtypa gelao sylf cuxmige ; 

monaff modes lust msala gehwyloe 

feifj to feraoy psst ic feor heonan 

el]»eodigra eard geseoe. 

For ^a Dis ]«s modwlonc mon ofer eor))an 
40 ne his gifena yeas god ne in geogafe to pses hwaot 

ne in his dsddum to )i8bs deor ne him his diyhten 
to yg» hold, 

fat he a his sfiefore soige nsobbe, 

to hwon hine diyhten gedon will& 

Ne bi|» him to hearpan hyge ne to hxingpege 
46 ne to wife wyn ne to worulde hyht 

ne ymbe owiht elles nefiie ymb y6a gewealc : . 

ac a ha&S longunge, se ]>e on lagu fundaff. 

Bearwas blostmum nima5, byrig isdgnaJS, 

wongas wlitigaffi woruld onetteS : 
60 ealle pa gemoniaff modes fusne 

sefan to 6i5e, pam ]>e swa penoeS 

on flodw^gas feor gewitan ; 

swyloe geao monaff geomran reorde,. 

singeS someres weard, soige beode5 
66 Utter in breosthonL I^eot se beom ne wat, 

«{^(-eadig sepg, hweot Jia sume dreogaff, 

]« pa wreodastas widest leogaff 1 

For ]Km nu min hyge hweorfeO ofer hreperlocan, 

min modsefit mid mereflode 
60 oCsr hwnles epeL 
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TransUUiaii, 

I Quty to myself declare a true disooune. 

Relate the voyagea, where I have oft endured 

A grievous time in tribulation's days, 

And hardships dire within mv breast have borne, 

And in my vessel known the home of cares, 

The restless roll of waves ; for there the brief night waloh 

Ofttimes surprii^ed me at the vessel's prow, 

Oppressed with cold, when she beat round the oliffb : 

My feet were bound with frosty bonds, 

Benumbed with chilly chains ; there sighed the cares 

Hot round m^ heart ; hunger tore within 

The weary sailor's mind. This knoweth not the man 

To whom things go most pleasantly on land. 

How wretchedly upon the ice-cold sea 

I dwelt in winter on the exile's track, 

Bereft of joys, of frieuds and kin deprived. 

With icicles hung around : the hail m showers flew. 

Nothing there I heard but the resounding sea. 

The ice-cold waves, sometimes the song of the swan : 

I held it for a joy to hear the gannet's cry. 

And for human laughter took the plover^ (?) voioe. 

The singing sea-mew for the mirth of those at mead. 

Storms there beat the stone-clifTs, the icy-feathered starling 

Gave them answer back ; and often times the eagle 

8ang out, too, his tune, with the spray upon his wings. 

Nor might any friendly kinsman console the weary breast ; 

For he believeth little who in burffs abides. 

And has the joys of life, proud and glad with wine, 

With misfortunes few, how I, often weary. 

Must make my habitation on the briny deep 1 

Night's shadow darkened down, from the north it snowed, 

Hoar-frost bound the earth, upon the ground fell hail — 

Of corns the coldest. My heart-thoughts therefore beat 

That I should now attempt the high seas once again. 

And the tumult try of the salt-sea waves ; 

Tho yearning of my mind exhorts me in my breast 

Every season forth to sail, that I may seek the land 

Of foreign peoples far away from here. 

For no man is on earth of so proud a mind, 

Nor of his gifts so good, nor m his youth so keen. 

So daring in his deeds, nor to his lord so dear, 

Bat he may still have fear in his voyage on the sea, 

Wharssoe'er his lord may wish to make him go s 
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For •ound of liam ho hai no mind, nor for receipt of ringi^ 

Nor for dunns of woman, nor for worldly ioys, 

Nor for aoght elae a tboaght, except the roll of the vravei | 

He who wanders o'er the deep has still a longing mind. 

The groves pat on their flowers, the cities beanteoos shine, 

llie plains grow men and fair, the whole world hurries <mi t 

All things remina the man, in heart disposed to sail* 

To start upon his track — ^hun who is so inclined. 

To wander far away upon the rising floods ; 

The oockoo also warns with her plaintive voice, 

The snmmer's guardian sings, insj^ring bitter cares 

In the treasures of the breait. That knoweth not the noble. 

The man who lives at ease, what others undergo, 

Who lay behind their tracks the paths of exile far I 

For now my mind within my bosom tums^ 

If y thoughts return towards the flowing sea. 

To wander wide bmnd the distant parts of earth, 

Ahoff the whale's aoraain. 
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§ 32. " THE RUINED BURG." 



lu this fragmentary poem on the " Ruined City,** 
the poet has quite overlooked his own subjective 
feelings in the fiill outpouring of his heart for the 
physical destruction of the works of man around him. 
He sings a final dii^e, a lasting elegy to the ruined 
motley walls. And the poem itself is a living illus- 
tration of that city's fate which it once portrayed. 
Out of at least some 50 lines of the original, d^ere 
remain now only 33 complete, with some others 
broken and disjointed, and the sense frequently ob- 
scured. The Ruined Burg, or city, here described 
has been conjectured, with much probability, to be the 
ancient Roman, and the more ancient British town, 
the modem English Bath, towards the end of the 
sixth centuiy. The hot baths are mentioned; and 
we are told the time-eaten walls have often seen one 
empire after another rise and fall beneath the storms 
of ages, which this most ancient city undoubtedly has 
seen. 

This is certainly the most suggestive and the 
most poetic of our extant lyric poems. It has been 
taken as the type, both in subject and in tone, of the 
English Lyric Muse. The poem, as it remains, indeed 
is ^ort and broken, but it abounds in great ideas and 
in £EU>reaching contemplation& The poet's mind em- 
braces, not alone the ruins as they stand before his 
eye, but glances backwards through remote antiquity, 
and forwards to the generations yet to come. And 
every sight and every thought make his great heart to 
throb and sigh like an JSolian harp swept by the mid- 
night winds through some antique and ivy-tangled 
tower, where its iron strings are partly eaten tiuouf^ 
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by time, but where its sad and soul-full musio swelLi 
npOQ the air in intermittent strains, and wakens in the 
darkness the echoes of the past 

1 Wratlic is paoB wealstan : wyrde gebrsaconi 
buigstede burstoui brosna5 enta geweora 
Hrofi&s sind gehrorenei hreorge torros, 
hrungeat-torras berofen, hrim on lime, 

5 soearde scurbeorge scorene, gedrorene, 
eldo under-eotone. Eor9grap hafaff 
waldend-wyrhtan forweorone, geleorene, 
heard gripe hrusan : op hund cnea 
wer]>eoda gewitan. Oft pas wag gebad 
10 rssghar and readfah rice softer o]>rum, 

o&tonden under stormum : steap geap gedreas, 

Beorht wsBron burgrseced, bumsele monigCi 

heah homgestreon, heresweg niiceli 

meodoheall nionig, mandreama full, 
36 oy ftBit l^oBt onwende wyrd seo swi]M). 

Crungon walo wide, cwoman woldagas : 

swylt call fomom secgrof wera ; 

wurdon hyra wigsteal westen 8ia]>olas, 

brosnade burgstealL Betend crungon 
30 hergas to hrusan. For]H)n pas hofii dreoigiaS 

and )i8BS teafor geapu, tigelum sceade9 

hrost beages hrof ; hryre wong gecrong, 

gebrocen to beorgum, \fesr iu beom nionig 

C^ndmod and goldbeorht, gleoma gefr»twed, 
36 wlono and wingal wighyrstum scan, 

seah on sine, on sylfor, on searogimmaSi 

on eady on mhi, on eorcanstan, 

CO >as beorhtan burg btaAaxi Ti»Q^ 
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Stanhofti stodan ; iitream hate weaip 
40 widan wylma : weal eall befeng 
bcorhtan boeme, )wr ]« ba|»u wnron 
hat on hre|nre ; ]«t wsds hytfolic 1 



Tramilaiioii. 

WondroQB to thto wall of stone ; the Fatee have broken it, 
Have bunt the citadel, the gianta' work dinolvee. 
The roofs are fallen in, the towers mined lie, 
The barred-gate towers despoiled, rime upon the lime, 
The battlements are shattered, fallen, shorn. 
By old age eaten through. The eartli has laid its grasp, 
ESarth*s hard, relentless grasp, upon its workmen s&ong, 
Corrupted now, «lepartea : till a hundred generations 
Of mankind shall pass away. This grey and m<itley wall 
Has oft beheld one kingdom after another rise 
Beneath the storms of time : the lofty gate- way cmmbled, 
• ••••••• 

Bright were the Burg abodes, the fountained halto were roaDy^ 

High in steepled splendour, great was the martial sound, 

Many were tlie mead halls filled with human joys. 

Until all that was changed by almighty Fate. 

Evil days came on, the conpses fell wide on the battle plain. 

And all the heroes' strength was borne by death away i 

The bulwarks and foundations have grown waste. 

Their citadel dissolved. Those who would have restored* 

Its temples sank to earth. Therefore these courts are dreary 

And these walls open stand ; from the bricks to fallen 

The roof of rafters round ; in its fall it dashed the gronnd, 

Broken into heafw. Of yore there nmny a hero. 

Glad of mind, bright with gold, adorned in splendour. 

Proud and flusheof with wine, in warlike trappings shone. 

Looked upon hto treasures, on silver, and on oosUy genu. 

On happiness and wealth, on predous stones, 

On the Dright Burg of thto wide realm. 

The stone courts stood ; the streams ran hotly 

From the fountains wide : the wall surrounded all 

In its bosom bright s there the baths were 

Hot upon the brawt i that was indeed deUoiona I 
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§ 33. THE WIFE'S COMPLAINT. 



This 18 a very ancient lyric of some 53 long lines. 
The old dual pronouns are always used. The sense is 
frequently obscure, and one cannot always make out 
the exact force of the woman's plaints. It resembles 
quite as much the disconsolate sighing of a separated 
lover as of a bereaved wife. It seems to have been 
composed in verses, where the speaker's mind broods 
alternately on her own pressing sorrows and on the 
remembrance of her dear though distant lord. In 
the happy days gone by they had often vowed that 
nothing but death would divide them ; but now their 
friendship is snapped. There seems to have been a 
slanderer between them, and an intrigue of the hus- 
band's friends. He went away to some land beyond 
the sea, she knew not where ; but she remained where 
her lord had bid her stay, although abandoned by 
her former friends. She was compelled to live in a 
gloomy cave in the forest, under an oak tree on the 
bilL There she might sit and make her moan ; there 
she looked to her lord with a yearning trust, but 
without a word of reproach, and she ends her ** com- 
plaint" by pitying those who must long and sigh for 
their loves. — We extract the alternate verses where 
she speaks of her lord. But this poem should be con- 
in connection with the following ($ 34). 



5 ft ic wtte wonn mtnra wx^icsiSa I 
iErest mSn hliford gewat heonan of le6dum 
ofer ^ gelio : hiifde ic uhtceare, 
hw«r mtn le6dfiruma londes waora 
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15 Hit meo hUford mhi her card niman : 
fthta io Ie6fra lyt oo J^ifltum londstede 
boldra fire6nda. 



Ful oft wit be6tedaii, 

pat uno na gedsdlda Demna de6S ina 

6wibt elles : eft is ]Mit onhworfen 1 

is nu awft hit n6 waure, 
26 fire6nd8cipe uncer. Soeal ic feor ge neah 

mines fela le6fan tmhtSvL dre6gan 1 

Hiht meo mon wunion on wuda bearwa 

under fio-tre6 in ))am eoi^feoriife : 

oald is )>6s eortteele, eal io eom of-longad ; 
30 sindon dena dimme, d&ne up-hel^ 

bitre burgtflnas brerum bewoaxne, 

wio wynna leils. Ful oft meo her wWUfo begeat 

fromsiS fredn. Fr^d sind on eortSah 

le6fe lifgende, leger weardia9| 
35 ]K>nne io on uhton &na gonge 

under ^tre6 geond )>&s eoi^sorafu, 

]wBr io fiitton mdt sumorlangne dag : 

]MDr io w6pan mag mine wriiosiOaSy 

earfoSa fela» for]K>n io eofre no mag 
40 )>iDre m6doeare minre gereatan 

ne ealles J^as longaSes, ]>e meo on j>iasuni life 
begeat 



50 ... • Dre6geS se mtn wine 
miole mddoeare : he gemon td oft 
wynltoran wta Wft biV pam Jw aoeal 
of lango5e le^fea ftbtdan t 
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TrantUUiaik 

The paoUliment still of my woes I endured I 
My Ic»rd first departed hence from the people. 
Over the stormy seas : by night I had cares 
Into what land my prince could have gone. 

My lord bade me here to take up my abode : 
Few dear loving friends have I had in this land. 

Full oft we two promised 
That nothing but death shouM ever divide us : 
But afterwards all that was changed 1 
And oar friendship is now as though it never had been. 
And I far and near shall have to endure 
The hatred of him, my much loved lord I 
Men bade me to dwell iu a grove in the forests, 
Under an oak-tree, in a cave of the earth : 
Old is this cavern, and I am idl longing ; 
Dismal the dens are, high up are. the hills. 
The burg-fences o'ergrown and bitter with briars, 
The pla^ of all jov u bereft. Full often the thought 
Of my huabaiid's departure sadly occurs to me here. 
My loved living friends now lie in the earth, 
The dear ones mhabit the cold bed of clay. 
While I in the twilight alone may repair 
Under the osk-tree by the graves in the earth ; 
There I mav sit the live-long summer day : 
And there I my woes may Mwail, 
And mv great tribulations, for I never can rest 
Fhnn all this deep longiog, this care in my mind, 
Which seises me here in this woeful life. 

That friend of mine 
Endnreth much sorrow : too often h* thinks 
Of a oooe happier home. Woe unto him 
Who to loQg and to wait for his love Is oonstrained I . 
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} 34. THE HUSBAND'S MESSAGE 



This pioca might be oonsidored as a message to the 
mourning wife of the preooding poem. It oontains 
the same number of lines as the ** Wife's Ckmiplaint," 
though with occasional laounes, and uses in the same 
way the dual of the pronouns. Both pieces mav be 
the work of the same author, and may have oeen 
composed on some incident in the settlement of an 
early Danish or Scandinavian family in England. 
The husband hero has been driven from his house and 
home, by a family feud, across the sea. He has pros- 
pered in his exile, and attained to wealth and worldly 
goods above his former state or expectations. He now 
has heaps of gold and fair wide fields, and sturdy 
heroes in his service. And he sends a messenger to 
tell his wife, who was a prince's daughter, to come 
across the sea to join him as soon as summer returns 
and the cuckoo is heard in the glens. He also sends 
a message, too secret and too sacred to be committed 
even to his confidant, and so it is inscribed in un- 
known Runic letters on a staff, which the wife alone is 
supposed to be able to road. She is his only wish, his 
only thought ; he pines for her, reminds her of their 
early mutual vows, and begs her to let nothing upon 
earth prevent her from the journey. 

In these two extremely subjective lyric poems we 
have a beautiful and characteristic revelation of the 
&ithfulness and constancy of the Saxon spouse. 

Except these two pieces ($ 33, § 34)» there are no 
poems treating specially of Love extant in Anglo- 
Saxon Literature. The Saxon was not much addicted 
to sentimental vapouring of this sort; his love was like 
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a great deep stream, without babbling or ripple. Ha 
seems, like his descendant John Bull, to have been an 
old man from his birth — as much as Frenchmen and 
Hibernians seem to grow old in a perpetual boyhood. 
It was only the hot-blooded and imaginative sons of a 
different race and sunnier clime who could have written 
cloying sonnets to the married mother of eleven chil- 
dren, like Petrarca ; or like Dante, who made it his 
chief work to commemorate his love for the deceased 
wife of a rival townsman. Besides^ the monkish 
influence became very strong in England at an early 
period of its Literary history, and tended much to sup- 
press or destroy the expression of any natural or manly 
feeling. But that the Anglo-Saxon wight was liable to 
lose his head, like other ordinary mortals in such cases, 
is sufficiently clear from the sister Literatures of Scan- 
dinavia and Germany, which were developed before the 
2 read of monkish rule. The Scandinavian Eddas and 
e early German Epics are honeycombed with stories 
of wooing and love. The tales of Sigfried, of Brun- 
hilda, of Loki and Sigrun, of Balder, and of Blossom 
are perhaps the most romantic and sublime in litera- 
ture; as they are the most characteristic of the 
chastity and the undying constancy of the Teuton, 
whether as lover or spouse. 

5 Ful oft ic on bates [bnsmo] Mite, 
)«r mec mondryhten min [onsende], 
heSh hofu : com nu her cumen 
on oe61-]>ele and nu cunnan sceall, 
bfi Jni ymb mddlufan mines f^in 
10 on hyge hycge. Ic geh&tan dear, 
)Mit )»u )«r tfrfaste tre6we' findest 
Hwi&t 1 ^ ]Kmne biddan hdt, se fisae belim Agrdf, 
\mi ]m sinchroden sylf gemunde 
CO gewitlocan wotdbe6t»x^s^ 
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15 ]>e git on a3rdagum oft geipnoooD, 

{wnden git m6eton on meodoboigum 

eard weaidigani fin lond bugan, 

fire6nd8oype Aremmiin. Hine fiohSo Ubrit 

of 8ige|»e6de : hcbt nu sylfa ^ 
30 lustum la)ran, \4it )>a logu drcfde, 

8i55an pu, geh^e on hIiSes 6ran 

galan gedmorne geiio on bearwe. 

No hot ^u J'oo siSSan stSes getwoofiin. 

lade gelettan lifgendne monn I 
25 ongin mere adcan, mnwes iSel ! 

onsite ssDnaoan, ])at )>u suS beonon 

ofer morolade monnan findest, 

pasr 80 |)e6dcn is ])in on w^num ! 

TrantlatiatL 

Full oft have I gone b the breast of my boat 

To the palaces high where my lord sent me on : 

And now in my vessel here I ha%'e come ; 

And now I shall know how thou thinkest in mind 

Of Uie love of my lord. To thee I dare promise 

That in him thou shalt find faith steadfast and true, 

Lo 1 he who engraved this stick here with runes, 

He then sent thee word, when adorned to remember 

The pledges ye two in old days often made, 

Whilst ye in the mead-burgs could dwell in your home. 

And live in one land, and your friendship there cherish. 

Him a feud drove awav from a people tnumphant t 

Now he himself bids thee to learn with delignt 

That as soon as thou hcarest the sons in the woodlands, 

The plaintive cuckoo on the slopes of the mountain. 

That then thou shouldst sail to nim o'er the sea. 

Nor do thou allow thyself to be hindered, 

L«t no living man Uien thy vovaffe impede. 

Make thy way to the ocean, the home of th« aea-new, 

Seat thyself in thy vessel, so that southwards from hare. 

Over the sea-path thy man thou mayest find, 

Far there it loy lord ia waiUng for thee, 
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§ 36. CYNEWULR— THE PHOENIX. 



After the six preoeding purely lyric poemSy we 
must now review another group, containing four 
pieces of a more didactic or homiletic character, 
though frequently adorned with lyric and descriptive 
elements. These four symbolic compositions on the 
nature and peculiarities of animals, are likewise the 
only remnants of a once considerable portion of our 
earliest Christian or semi-Christian literature. These 
subjects were originally treated by Greek and Oriental 
writers, but such writuigs were known to our early 
English poets only through the medium of the Latin 
tongue ; and especially through the works of the early 
Latin Fathers, as St Ambrose, Lactantius, and 
Gregory the Great, who was reverenced in England 
like a national apostle. 

But it was a &vourite theme of every people to 
treat of animals in a symbolic way, and to apply their 
qualities to individuals and nations, or to take them 
as the types and symbols of dynasties, and families, 
and dans. The lion was the emblem of the house of 
Juda ; the eagle, lion, bear, still float upon the ban- 
ners of the greatest European empires ; the lamb has 
been the type of innocence from before the days of 
Abraham ; and the dove the universal symbol of love, 
affection^ and peace. But the similarity between cer- 
tain animals and occasional individuals of the human 
species is sufficiently striking in itself to supply 
material for a symbolic code: a fact which public 
school boys are not slow to observe and apply to their 
fellows. Some of the most popular fiUiles of iGsop, La 
Fontaine, Oellert, and Gay turn ch&fiflq ^u %» w««^ 
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portrayal of these same characteristics. This sym- 
boliKin also played an important part in the art and 
architecture of the Middle Ages. Stone carvings may 
bo seen in Strasburg and several continental ohurohes 
showing up the monk in the garb of a fox or a wolf ; 
while the audience was often represented as a flock of 
hens and chickens I 

In the more primitive and ruder times of the early 
literature of Germany, in which comitry alone the 
Thier Sfu/a, or * Animal Epic/ attained its full develop^ 
mont, the Bear was reckoned as the king of boasts ; 
but under the influence of the literature of France, 
and with the progress of society, the nobler Lion 
succeeded to the royal dignity, a position which he is 
still suppottcd to hold. And what might be called the 
chancellorship of the animiU kingdom also alternated 
between '' Isangrim " the wolf, and "Reginhart" the 
fox; till by a tacit and unanimous consent society 
admitted that Master lioyuard, the bold designing fox, 
was possessed of infinitely more tact and charm, and 
succeeded better in managing the affairs of animals 
and men. And by sheer unblushing shamelessness 
he maintained for near a thousand years his high 
position as a favourite ohai-acter in European litera- 
ture, and has again been started from an approaching 
torpor by Gcotho's popular poem, Der ReinelU Fvchi, 

But the early Christian writers carried further this 
originally oriental symbolism, and gave to it at last 
a deep religious meaning, by applying it to the sacred 
mysteries of the most holy Faith. 

Numerous compilations depicting and interpreting 
the qualities or " natures " of certain well known or 
fabulous animals, were prepared and widely read 
during the early centuries. A book with a collection 
of such symbolic traits was called a PKytiolc^u9. 
Some of these existed at an oarlv date ; for a Latin 
PhfiMogui, attributed to St Ambroso, who died A.D. 
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3979 was ooudemued as apocryphal and heretical by 
Pope OelauiUy 4.0. 496. 

Poetic works of this symbolic iiature were fre- 
quently attempted by the earliest English poets, and 
were executed with much beauty and profuse descrip- 
tion. We still possess three fhtj^meutary poems, on 
the WhaUf the Paniker^ the Partridge^ of a date 
perhaps anterior to Cynewulf ; and a fourth poem of 
the same nature, the Phasnix^* is generally admitted 
as his work. 

Though the Phoenix was a bird of purely fabulous 
existence, the mythic stonr of its life and death and 
lesuirecUon has become tne property of almost eveiy 
nation, and furnished the heraldic arms to many a 
fiunily and firm. Herodotus gave a version of the 
legend ; and he obviously derived his information from 
the Egyptian sages. Ovid, Martial, Glaudian, also 
wrote about the bird. The myth, from its veiy 
nature, is the product of an eastern clime, a dream of 
the land of the sun. No more ideal theme could have 
employed the poet's pen ; no more appropriate simile 
and Qrpe of the second birth and resurrection of the 
just could have been presented to the early Christian 
mind, than the story of that brilliant bird, which made 
its dwelling far away in a bright and happy laud un- 
known to sinful men, which built its wondrous nest 
sublime on the veige of the sky, and which, after its 
ten hundred years of doudlcss life, was borne at 
last, as on the wings of the morning, towards the 
dty of the sun, where it crumbled into aslies, but 

* It it renmrkAble, however, that these four pieces should 
be r e pr e s entative of the three different species of the animal 
kiogaom — fishes, beasts, birds — and of the fabulous or 
legeadaiy animals of old. From this, and from the hitro- 
dnctoiv words of the poems themselves, it would almost UKxa 
as if toese four pleoes were the work of one and the same 
aatbor, and formed either the remains or the UgkmiMg of a 
eonplete Bnallsh PhMtUdoousm 
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only in order to awake again firom dust and lenew 
ittf endless oydes of existence. 

One of the greatest of the later Latin writerSy called 
the Christian Cicero from his purity of stylo, Laotan- 
tiusy who died a. a 330, is tho reputed auUior of a 
Lathi work, from which our poet Cynewulf took his 
poem. And it is admitted that tho English versioQ is 
the more poetia Cynewulf, indeed, is seldom able to 
refrain from lavishing on any subject he may take in 
hand the entire wealth of his intellect and learning 
mid fancy, and treating it as an epic theme. To the 
exposition of the ancient myth ho appends his own 
symbolic homily — ^as tho Phmnix rises from its aahesy 
so shiill the chosen servtuits of the Lord arise, as Christ 
Himself has risen. — ^This beautiful poem on the 
Phoonix contains 677 long linos, divided into 9 oantoa. 
We append Canto I. 

Habbe ic gcfrugncn, |>iitto is feor heonan 

eastd£olum on aSelosi londa 

firum gefra)go. Nis se foldan sccat 

ofor middangcard mungum gefore 
6 folc-ugcudra, ac ho afyrrcd is 

|mrh meotudos meoht maii-fremmoudunL 

Wlitig is se woug call wynnum goblissod 

mid ])am fagrostum foldan stoucum : 

icniic is |)at iglond, a5clc so wyrhta, 
10 mddig meahtum spddig, so )ia moldou gesotte. 

&(Br biS oft open CiUigum togeanos 

onhlidon hle6d'ra wyn, heofonrices duru. 

Pit is wynsum wong, wealdas gr6ne 

rume under roderum. Ne mag fmr rSn ne snaw, 
15 ne forstes fiiasst ne fyres blasst, 

ne hiigles hiyre ne hrimes dryre, 

ne sunnan haotu ne sincaldu. 
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Qe wearm weder ne winterac&r 

wihie gewyrdan, ao se wong seomaS 
90 eidig and onsund : is )>at ii5ele lond 

bloetmum gebldwen. Beorgas fm ne muntaa 

ateipe ne stondaS ; ne stanclifu 

heih hliiiaff, 8w4 her mid us, 

ne dene ne dalu ne d&nscrafu, 
25 hlawas ne hlincaa, ne |>ffir hleona5 6 

unsm65e8 wiht : oc se axJela feld 

wridaS under wolcnum wynnum gebl6wou. 

la (Nit torhte loud twelfiim h6rra 

folde fa^mrimeSy swa ua gefreqgum gleiwe 
30 witgan purh wiaddm ou gewritum o^8a9| 

]K>nne senig }>ara beoi^ pe her beorhte mid ua 

he4 hlifiaS under heofontuuglum. 

Smylte is se aigewong, auubearo lixeS, 

wuduholt wynlio : wastmas ne dredaaS, 
96 beorhte bl6de ; ac fk beimaa a 

grene 8tonda5y aw4 him god bibeid. 

Wintrea and aumeres wudu bi5 gelioe 

blSdum gehoDgen : mefire broaniaS 

]eU under lyfte, ne him bg 8ce5o9 
40 asfire 16 ealdre, ®r |K>n edwenden 

worulde geweor^ Swa iu watrea l^rym 

ealne middangeard merefl6d ]>eahte, 

eoriSan ymbhwyrft, ]7a ae aSela wong 

s^hwaa onaund wi5 ^9fare 
15 gehealden atdd hre6ra wasga 

eidig unwemme )>urh ^at godea : 

biSeS 8W& gebl6wen 69 bielea oyme 

dij^tnea d6meay ^nne deiiSriiced 
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hiileSa heoktoroMm onhliden weoiML 
50 Nib ymr ou )>ain londe lafi-geniSla, 

ne w6p ne wraou, weitaoen naiDy 

yldu ne ynnSu ne ae enga deiS, 

ne lifes lyre ne laSes eyme, 

ne synn ne saou, ne Bar wraou, 
55 ne wadle gewin ne welau onsyn, 

ne HOi^ ne slsop ne swar leger, 

no winieigeweorp ne wedra gebn^ 

hre6h under heofonum, ne se hearda font 

caldum cjlegioelum onyseS osnigne. 
60 Pyar ne hagl ne hrim hre^saS t6 foldan 

ne windig wolcen, ne |)8or water fealleS 

lyfte gebysgad : ao four lagustreamaa 

wundrum wratlice wyllau onspriugaS, * 

f agrum flodwylmum foldan lecooS, 
65 waiter wynsumu of }>a8 wuda midle, 

)ia m6n5a gehwam of fwre moldan |)yrf 

brimcald brecatf, bearo ealne geondfara5 

|)ragum |>rymlice : is \nit }>e6dnes gebod, 

}^tte twelf Bi5um {mt tirfaste 
70 lond geoudlace laguflMa wynn. 

Sindon )>a beorwas blcdum gehongcne, 

wlitigum wastmum : fear n6 wauiab' 6 

halge under heofouum holtes fratwe ; 

ne feallaS {laer ou foldan fealwe bldstmau, 
75 wudubelma wlite : ao fmr [be69] wrutlioe 

on )»am treowum symle telgan gehladene, 

ofett ednive in ealle tid. 

On fam graswonge gr6ne stondaS 

gehroden hyhtlioe haligei meahtum 
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80 beorhtast bearwa. N6 gobrocen weorifo5 
holt ou hiwe, yesr ae h&lga stenc 
wuuaff geond wyolond : Jnit onwended ue biS 
lefre tA ealdre, mr |k>q eudige 
jfrod fyrngowoorc, ue hit on frymSe ge8o6p. 



Ti-OHsUUioH.'^The Uappy Lcuui^from ike 

* Pli/OiKMH,* 

I have heard it Mid that far away from here, 

In the eaatera climes, there lies the noblest land 

Among men's sons renowned. This region of the world 

Is not approached by many of the sons of earth ; 

Bat by &e Maker's might it has been far removed 

Fkom those who take delight in doiotf deeds of ill. 

Fair is the whole domain and blessed with joys serene, 

And with scents the rarest which the earth can yield i 

Looeljr i* the island, and its Creator grand, 

Great in mind and ureat in might is He who shaped the land. 

The door of heaven's kingdom stands there oft ajar. 

And delights and glacloess are open to the blessed. 

There the landscape charmeth, and forests ever green 

8treteh Cur away beneath the sky. Neither snow or rain 

Kor frost nor fire's flame ; neither headlong hail, 

Nor the falling rime ; neither scorching snn-beams. 

Nor penetratioff cold ; neither burning weather, 

Nor the winter^ showers, can injure aught therein. 

Bat the soU abideth fruitful still and blessed ; 

The i^LonaoM region all with blooming flowers is orowned. 

There the hills and mountains stand not rough and high. 

There the rocky stone-cliflb project not, as with us ; 

There are no dens nor defiles, nor any mountain gorge, 

Neither heights nor headlands, nor anything unsmoolh | 

But the gofgeous landscape, glowing with delights, 

Floorisheth amain beneath the clouds of heaven. 

8agei wise and learned in writings have made known 

How that i^orious land lies twelve fathoms higher 

Than the highest mountains, which rsise their shining headi 

Aloft beneath the stars, here on earth with as. 

SodliBg lie the happy plains, the sunny groves are fair, 

Tha wood«laad oo p as i riqg t tha fruits do aot daoayt 
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The bloflsomi still are bright, and still the treee are 

As their oreatiog God to them the order Re^e. 

In winter as in summer the groTes ars stul the same^ 

Still hong with pendant fmit ; there the leaflets nerer 

Fade beneath the sky, nor .shall fire scathe them 

For ever and for ave, until this world of ours 

Shall meet its final doom. When onoe the water's might, 

The rising soa-fioods, girt and covered all the land 

And earth's circumference %ride, this noble landscape then 

Remained uuharnied and sound against the rushing wafp^ 

And firm and undestroyed withstood the ra^ng seas^ , ^j 

By the Almighty's power : so shall it bloomwg stand 

Until the final flames and judgment day of God, 

When death's tabernacles, the dark graves of men, i 

Hhall all ho open laid«^ There is in all that land 

Neither persecutor, nor complaint nor sorrow, 

Nor any signs of woe ; neither age nor indigence^ 

Nor distressing death, neither life's cessation, 

Nor approach of ill ; neither sin nor quarrelling, 

Nor b«nishment severe ; neither strife with penury, 

Nor the want of wealth ; neither sleep nor sorrow, . ; , 

Nor any sickness sore ; neither winter tempests. 

Nor the blustering change of weather in the sky ;' 

And the stubborn frost with its oongelations ^ . , .. \. 

Pincheth no one there. Neither hau nor hoar-tfos^ ' . J^, 

Fall upon the ground ; neither murky tempest / 

Nor the drivin|^ rain battle in the air : 1 • 

But streams anse and glorious eddying fountains spring, 

And lick the landscape round with fair meaadering floods. 

And winsome waters break from the middle of the woods, 

Which from the earthy turf spring ice-cold every month. 

And with their crystal waters wind through all the grovsa s 

Such is the Lord's command, that this joy*giviog stieam 

Should How twelve times around the fair and happy land. 

All the trees with blossoms there are overhung. 

And with enticing fruit : the forest's leafy fret-work 

NeTer withers there beneath the open sky ; 

There the drooping blossoms fall not on the ground. 

The woods lose not their bloom ; but in wondroos wise 

The ever laden branches han^ upon the boughs, "* 

And in every season they their xruits renew. .; 

On the crass-green landscape stand most gorgeous groviM| 

Adorned with all delights by the pewer ol the Loti'J - 

Never shall the forests be tinged or changed in hps^ . 

Where spread the holjf perfumes throuf^h the pleasant land : 

For ever and for ever it soall no mutation knowi 

UntU He eod the aooieBt world Who it at fixit did makt. 
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i 36. THE PANTHER. 



^fier the PhoBnix, this is the first piece of our 
old English PhyiiologuB^ or symbolic poems. The 
Pauther, — '' many coloured, like Joseph's coat/' — after 
it has feasted, retires to a hidden place among the 
mountain glens, where it sleeps three days, and then 
awakes, uttering loud, harmonious calls, and emitting 
a sweet, attnictive fragrance from its mouth. This 
gathers the KtiuiUer animals around it Thus the 
Panther is niaile to represent the Saviour, who draws 
the nations round Him after His three days' rest in 
the grave. 

The poem contains 74 long lines^ in two cantos^ and 
is probably by the same author as the WkaUg and 
Partridge. (See note, page 120.) 

Monge sindon geond middangeard 
unrimu cynn, fe we aSelu ne magon 
lyht areccan ne rim witan : 
|Nis wide sind geond world innan 
6 fugla and de6ra foldhr^rendra 
womas widsceope, swa water bibugeS 
]nsne beorhtan b6sm, brim giymeteude, 
sealt-^Sa geswing. We bi sumum b^rdoo 
wriitlice gecynd wildra secgan, 
10 firum frelmceme feorlondum on 
eaid weardian, &Slm ne6tan 
after d&nscrafum : is )»at de6r Pandher 
U nomaa h&ten, )te ^ luKKt^VMuroL 
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wtafSflte weras on gewritum o^tSan 
15 bi ]iain &DStapan. Se is athwim ftednd 
duguSa tetig butan draoan inuniy 
]iam he in ealle tid andwrfiS leofaS 
]>urh yfla gehwylo, )>e he gtiifnan mag. 



Translatum. 

Without number are the kinds of aninule on earth ; 

Their qnalitiea we cannot fnlly reckon up, 

Nor their numbers know. 80 many are the multitude! 

Of birds and of earth-treading beasts throughout the world. 

So far as Ocean, with its raging brine. 

And rushing salt-sea waves, bends round 

This shining Earth. Some we have heard speak 

Of a rare sort of beasts, dwelling m wondrous soil 

In lands far distant and removed from men, 

Delighting in their home among the mountain glens x 

This anioMl by name is Panther called. 

Because that men, the wisest men, in books it oall 

The solitary rover. It is benign towards mankind 

And unto sll things friendly, except unto the dragon, 

With which it lives continually in feud, 

And doeth every hurt by all toe means it can. 
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5 37 (a), the whale. 



This is another and more popular allegoric poem. 
In this piece the Whale is compared to a floating 
island, on which the weary sailors land, and think 
they are on solid ground. They moor their bark, 
raise their tent, light their fires, and go to rest upon 
the monster's bade. But the huge beast suddenly 
goes down, drawing ship and sailors to the infernal 
depths ! Our early English poet makes the Whale a 
symbol of Satan, while the sailors are representative 
of sinners, who build, not on the solid rock, but on an 
iM»-land, which gives way beneath them. Our poet 
also makes the Whale to allure the fishes by its sweet 
breath, as in the 'Panther,' and then suddenly swallow 
them up. This is typical of hell, and the scented, 
flowexy paths that 1^ thereto.— The poem contains 
89 long lines. 

This comparison is also found in the history of 
Sindbad's voyage in the Arabian NighU^ and in the 
first book of Paradi$€ LoU, where Milton says : 

** Him haply Blumbering on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of eome wnul nlght-foundcored skiff 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his skaly rind 
" //. 20S-206. 

Nu ic fitte gen ymb fisca cynu, 
wills w65cnift^ wordum cySan 
]iurh m6dgemynd bi |)am midan hwale, 
se bi5 unwillum oft gemcted 
5 finftcne and feriSgrim fiareS-lacendum 
ni55a gehwylcum : ]>am is noma cenned 
Qrnstreima geflotan Fastitocalon, 
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U ))fU hiw gelfo hre6flim lUne, 

ftwyloe w6rie bi w'ades dfre 
10 Bondbeoigum ymbseald 880-r^oa mart, 

8W& ]>at w^naff wngliSende, 

]iftt by on eilond sum eigum wliten ; 

and |K>nne gebydoS bodbstefti scipu 

t6 |)am unlonde oncyrr&pum, 
16 BctloS snmearas sundea at ende 

and ))onue in )mt dglond up gewitaS 

oollenferde : oedlaa atondaS 

bi ataSe faate atreilmo biwunden. 

&onne gewioiaS w6rigfer9e 
20 faro51acende, freciies no wcna5. 

On ])am ealonde iiled weccaS : 

he^i fyr ale5, haleS be65 on wynnum 

re6nigmddo raste gelyata 

I'onne gefcIeS facnea craftig, 
25 |)at him }>a fcrend on faate wuniad, 

wio weardiatS wedres on luate, 

|K>nne aemniuga on sealtue wasg 

mid |)a noSe ni5er gewited 

garaecgea giiat, grand geatee5 
30 and ]x>nne dedSaele drencc bifaatetS 

acipu mid acealoum. Swa biS soinna peiw. 
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To tlM rough roUiDg ttone npon the ocean shore, 

The grei^teet on the reedy beach aronnd the eandy htlb | 

So twit failon often think that they npon some iale 

Do feaat their eyei ; with anchors then they bind 

Their high-prowed ships, with ropes to the nn-land, 

And fasten their sea-horses by the margin of the deep^ 

And then npon the island, proud in mind thev go. 

Their keels stand on the bank fast bound at the strsam. 

While the weary sailors fix themselves a tent» 

And deem no evil near. Upon the isle a fire thev light* 

High the flames ascend ; the heroes are delighted, 

And their weary minds are eager for repose. 

Bot the sly deceiver peroeivipg sailers dwell 

Seoniel^ on his back, who raise their weather tent at will. 

Immediately goes down beneath the salt sea waves 

With all his appil, the ocean demon seeks the ground, 

And fastens snip and men, all drowned in deaUi's abode I 

Snob is the way of devils. 



$ 37 (b). the whale. 



There is also another veiy short Runic poem on the 
Whale, which we will here give in English letters, 
from Ihno£ Wttlcker's A^iglo-Saxon Poe$ie, VoL I., second 
half, p. 282. Many learned interpretations have been 
giTcn of these difficult lines; we will, nevertheless, 
Tenioro on a translation. 

Hrones ban 
fisoflodu ahof on feig(enbyrig) ; 
war]> gasric grom, ysor he on grout giswom. 

The whale's bones high on Fergenhill 

The teeming sea floods bore. 
And angry grew the ocean wavea^ 

As it swan OA Una iSkMUE%, 



Mi 
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i 88. THE PABTBIDGK 



The fourth and last of these pieces, on the ' nature 
of animals,' is the merest fragment; only the intio- 
duotory line remains — together with the last 13, in 
which the subject has become qnite homiletia It is 
well, however, that we retain these final lines : th^ 
close with the word " Finit," thus offering another cti- 
dence that these three symbolic poems (Pant her, Whale, 
Partridge) are by one author, who has here " finished ** 
his work of this kind. 

H^e ic secgan gen bi sumum fiig^e 
wnndorlicne 



Uton we ff geomor gode dliccan, 

firene fe6gan, friSes eamian 

dugu9e t6, ])enden us diig seine, 

(Nit SW& aSelne eardwica cyst 

in wnldres wlite wunian m6tan ! Finit 

TramkUioH. 

Some again did I hear speak aboat a wondrooa bird 
• •••••• 

Then let at rather Gk>d adore, 
And aeek onr peace from Ilia great store, 
And flee from sin while day is brif^ht, 
That we may dwell redeemed in light^ 
As ehosea seals far aobU homes. I Fmit, 
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SHORTER DIDACTIC AND HOMILBTIC POEMS. 



$39. THE WONDERS OF 

CREATION. 



After the group of six purely Lfrie poems (§ 29 — 
I 34), we found another collection of a Phy$iologui 
(I S5--{ 38), containing four pieces of semi-religious 
Lyrics on the nature of animala We now come to 
another intermediate set of some uneti short pieces, 
of a more Didactic or homiletic character. These com- 
prise simple moral discussions, and poetical sermons of 
a blended secular nnd religious tendency. At the head 
of these we might put a poem which gives a joyful 
and poetic meditation on the magnificence and 
Wonden of Creation ; and next, two pieces dressed in 
darkest hues, upon Doomiday and the SouTm Addreti 
to the Body. These two pieces would seem to be the 
work of one author, who, like £dgar Allen Poe, an 
undoubted descendant, was strangely gifted with a 
ghastly and ill-boding ** raven " mind. — " There the 
traveller meets aghast — ^.Sheeted memories of the 
Past — Shrouded forms that start and sigh — As they 

Cthe wanderer by^ White-robed forms of friends 
^ given — In agony to the Earth — and Heaven." 

The next four pieces— on the Oi/ts of Men, the 
DeUinia of Men, the Mind% of Men, the FaluMu 
of Men — would likewise seem to be the composition 
of one author. The piece on the " Falseness of Men ^ 
had been somehow separated from the rest of the 
ooUection at an earlv date, and was found in the 
Veieelli Book in Italy, while the other three sm vi\ 
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the Exeter Codex. But the kindred nature of the 
subjects, the similarity of phraseology and treatment 
of the two pieces on the " Gifts " and " Destinies," and 
again, of those two on the ''Minds" and ''Falsoiess* 
of Men, as well as the eonresponding homiletio termi- 
nations of all four poems, and the fi&ot that the last 
of those in the £xeter Codex, vis., that on the " Minds 
of Men," ends, like the "Partridge" and the ''Sear 
fiuner," with the consciousness of having finished the 
subject, by appending an " Amen ;" fbr these and 
other reasons, we are inclined to attribute these four 
pieces at least to a single author. Most of these 
themes are again treated of in venr similar language 
in Cynewulfs poems, especially in his "i'hrist ;" and 
it is therefore quite possible that this great poet may 
have first written these isolated pieces, and afterwards 
transposed them, with certain variations, into his 
longer works. 

The following poem, of 102 lines, on the Wondin 
0/ Creation, is one of the best of this set. 

And |)is le6hte beorht 
60 cyme5 morgna gehwam ofer misthleoGu 

wadan ofer waBgas wundrum gegierwed 

and mid aerdiige elbtan snowe5 

wlitig and wynsum wera cnedrissum ; 

lifgendra gehwam le6ht for<$ biereS 
65 bronda beorhtost and his brucan mdt 

a)ghwyle on eorCan, }>e him eigna gesih9. 

sigora s6Scyning syllan wolde. 

Oewite5 ))onne mid ))y wuldri on westrodor 

forSmaere tungol faran on heipe, 
70 d5Sat on asfenne fit g&rsecges 

grundas paSe9 : gl6m ofer-tthS, 

niht Uter oyine5, healdeS n^dUbod 
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b&lgan drybtnes. Heofontorht BW«t^ 

ac!r geacyndeC ia gesceafC godes 
Tfi under foldaa fitCm, farende tungol. 

ForjKtn neni^ tira ^a& TrAd teofttS, 

^t his Duege KSpriuge |)urh his ngne qiU witMl, 

hft geood grund fareO guldlorht luniM 

is Jut woniie genip under wjitra gearing 
80 o8Se hvfi )aa Ie6htes loDdMiende 

briicMi mAle, siOSan hed ufer brim hweotbS. 

rrani/od'oti. 
La that bright beam 
Comei every morn up muty Itilla, 
Above the wnvcs u-ith wonders crownad, 
And h&aCea with dawn from ciutmrda hw«, 
Hlithe and lieoigu to Vicmgi xlt. 
That briwhteHt brati<l l>riiigB light uid Ufa 
To evcQ'lhiiiit ; and all on oarth 
May UM his light, to uhmn the Lord 
Of glory grauta the light of cyca. 
The iplendciit star then sidIib wlown 
The western akiea in woadera wild. 



And all obeye God's filed behcati 
The travelling itar, the gotd-briulit sbu. 
Then ihineth fair with heavealy tluie 
UpOD Uod'a world beueath the earth. 
No aon of man there livaa ao wiae 
To nndentacd the iud'i decline. 
Or bow the gold-atar onward glide* 
Thraaah that dark kIooeb beyond tba ii 
Or UlTwbAt land* hiM light illamM 
A* o'er the wave* he windere on. 
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$ 40. ON DOOMSDAY. 



This piece, of 119 long linea, is on a satjeot 
the SazoD poets treated yeiy frequently. In Cyne* 
wulf's "Christ" it occupies a pssssge beginning at 
line 517, which Conybeare calls a ^ Hymn on the Day 
of Judgment"; again in the ''Christ, at line 868, is 
another beautiful hymn on that great day; but it is 
needless to make references here, for the theme is 
constantly recurring ; as the coming of that day was 
fr^uently anticipated from the time of the Apostles, 
and was particularly expected about the year ajil 
1000. 

I>at gelimpan sceal, ]>atte lagu fldwe5 

fl6d ofer foldan : feores biS at ende 

anra gehwylcum. Oft mag se )>e wile 

in his sylfes sefian 869 ge)>eDcan ! 
6 HafaS him ge)>ing6d hider )>e6den fiser 

on )»am mnestan diige, magencyninga h^hst : 

wile )K>nne forbamau brego moncynnes 

lond mid lige. Nis )>at lytulu sprssc 

td geheganne : h&t biS onaled, 
10 si^KSan fyr nimeS foldan sceiitas, 

byrnende lig beorhte gesceafte ; 

bits eal yes ginna grund glMa gefyUed, 

r^ra bronda, sw& nu rixiaS 

gromhydge guman, gylpe stifnaS, 
16 hyra hl&forde gehls^ges tilgaS, 

M>]Nit hy beswicsff synna weardaSy 

)«t hi mid ^t he^^ helle steaff. 
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fle^gaff mid pirn fi»6uduin : him biS ^ ongain 
drMto wite, ^r nteire dag aotnaS 
SO ladhte of lyfte, ac & bilooen atondeO, 
ai85an ]ia8 gsaatea giyre igiefen weoWM. 
IJtuk hit ia enge and hit ia innan hit : 
nia ^&t betlfo bold, ao )wr ia brOgoa h^hat, 
aa ii6ht hjhtlio h&m, ac )wr ia helle grand. 



TranUaliaiL 

Tbftt dav •hall come, the tea shall riaa 
Above the earth : of everything 
The life ehall end. Oft he who will 
May think fonooth within hit breast. 
Oo that high day our Lord Himself, 
The mighW King, has fixed to come. 
The Son of Man will then consume 
The earth with flames. The judgment great 
He will perform ; the fire illumed, 
The brands shall seise the breast of earth, 
The blase shall bright creation burn. 
The yawninff ground shall fill with damea, 
And rsgioff neat ; for hostile men. 
Who now bear sway and glorv £idn. 
And heap contempt upon their Lord — 
Till they deceive those watching sins. 
Till they to hell rush on in crowds, 
And flee with flends : for such are flames 
And woes prepared, where day ne'er dawaa. 
Nor light mm air, bat all is locked, 
When norror fierce has seised the sooL 
No goodly house, but highest grief, 
Abc^e 'tis small, and hot within. 
No joyful homa-the gromid is balL 
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i 41. THE SOUL TO THE BODY. 



This is oertainly the earliest of those poetio di»- 
logues between the " Soul and the Body," which are so 
numerous in English Literature. The Soul is here repro> 
sented as returning, and upbraiding the Body for the 
sins to which it was led during their earthly union. 
The most harrowing and revolting picture is drawn of 
the body oorrupting in the grave, with worms riddling 
their way through skull and ribs. But in Milton's 
Comus, and in Borneo and Juliet, the charnel-house is 
opened not less rudely, though with less desire to linger 
on these most loathsome scenes which this earth can 
show. . The poet indulges in the ancient superstition that 
the soul frequently revisited the tomb by night, during 
a long period of years. A. belief in the spirit's returning 
and homing visible to the nearest relative of the 
deceased is, to my own knowledge, still entertained 
by some Hibernian peasants of the Komish fidth. 

This poem contains 168 lines. The first 128 are 
found both in the Vercelli and Exeter Books ; the last 
40 lines in the Vercelli Book alone. 

Hiiru )>as beh^^Lff haleSa a^hwylo, 
|>at he his s&wle si5 sylfa ge)>ence, 
bu yit bi9 dedplic, )K>une se deaS cymeS, 
isyndreS >& sybbe, >e »t samod waonm, 
6 lie and siwl& Lang bi3 syGSab, 
]Ntt se gfist nime5 at gode sylfum 
SW& wite SW& wuldor, sw& him on worulde sar 
efiie |Nit eortJfat ser geworhte, 
Soeal se g&st ouman geohSum hrfaug 
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10 Bjinbls ymbfl uofon niht, B&wle fiudw 
foa» Uchocaui, ^ bed nr luige wig, 
ynt hand wintn, butui nr ^e6doynii)g 
Umihtig god end« wonilda 
wynui wille, weoruda dryfaten. 

IS Cleoptdf yontib twk oeftrfiil oeddkn noidn, 
■preceS grimltoe h gist tA Jxun doate : 
** HwU dnih pn dre6reg» I tA hwaa dnhtMt fa u 
eoiCaii fUaes eal fonriBnad, 
Umw geb'aaes I Lyt )iu gemundeit, 

M U hwan ^\an siwie }>iag siOSan wurda, 
^jSBui of lioboman laded wnre ! " 



7'ratulatioH. 
It writ lwho*M wiM men t« think 
Upoo tb« pkth their •ouli muit bUie, 
How it iii>7 fur*, when death uTJvet 
And nup* the Ixiad th»t once h«d Ixmiid 
The eonl and fleeh. Long time mtut peM 
Uefora the ghoet get* from the Lord 
fieward m woe for work* aa earth, 
Aooordiiig to tlie actiooi done. 
Three centiuiee long the gbott ehel) oone 
Each aeventh night, iamffntlng load. 
The epirit ibali ita body «eek 
When ODO* Jt lived- nnleu the Utri, 
The lieavenly Klog, the Lord of Hoete, 
Before that time ahonld end the wortd. 
Witt chilling worda, in fearfnl wiee, 
Hie grimly ghoct the oorpee aoooata i 
"TboaT«M«tHW, tbonllfelMalnnip, 
Carmpted now, and fool with earth. 
Thy kiodred oUy I Than Uttle knaw'et 
To what a atate thy aool ihonid ooma 
Wbm froB tho daeh It f«rth ■bovld gn." 
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* 42. ON THE GIFTS OF MEN. 



This pieoe, of 113 long linaa, on the ▼arioat gifts 
of men, is very similar to a passage in pTnewnlPs 
** Christy" part of which we have given on pp 6A| M. 

SO Sum her ofer eorSan sehta onlihS, 

woruldge8tre6na. Sum b]5 wonspAdig 

heardsselig hale, biS hwaSre gle4w 

m6des crafts. Sum magenstrengo 

furSor onfshS. Sum fredlio biS 
85 wlitig on wastmum. Sum biS wd5bora 

giedda gifiast. Sum biS gearuwyrdig. 

Sum biS on huntode hreS-eiidigra 

de6ra drsefend Sum dyre biS 

woruldricum men. Sum biS wiges heard, 
40 beadooraftig beom, year bord stunaSL 

Sum in ma51e mag mddsnottera 

folorssdenne foiV gehycgan, 

ymr witena biS worn atsomne. 

Sum mSg wratlice weoro &hy(^;an 
45 he4htimbra gehwas : bond biS gelsored 

wis and gewealden, swa bi5 wyrhtan lyht, 

sole isettan : oon he sidne raced 

faste gefegan wiS fiDBrdrypum. 

Sum mid hondum mag hearpan gr^tan, 
50 &h he gle6beimes gearobiygda list 

Sum biS lynig, sum lyht-scytte, 

sum leStkk gleiw, sum on londe snel, 

Ote^pUig. Sum foalone w^g 
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■tefiuo atoinS, otreiiiuidc o<m 
05 wtonulM win ofer iridtM holm, 

Nil nu ofar eoifiui «aig moniift 
mMi )wa criiftig n* )>m miigeneiooo, 
^t hi mfn inmii ealle weorCen 
100 g^eanrada, f$ Us him gilp soeSSe. 



TratulaiioH, 

Some hen ou «M:th give trawura* uid j«w«U, 
Soma uv nnhappy uul not blowed wltn goods, 
Though Umv •tiu ftre prudent In power* of mind. 
Dmnu in tl>ur bo<]> receive greater etrength. 
Some ill their B^nrea excel uiil are lovedt 
Some, diillnguiuied •■ poeta, with power of eong } 
Soma, fertile 4ad prompt at DwItjnK reply ) 
Soma, liunUoD the wild deer, are quick ui the cbeee ) 
Home admired b/ men uf worldly poasaaalocu | 
Some bold io the fight, battling where ahlaldi oki^ ) 
Some ataiMl io aaaemlilie* of wlae, prodeot man. 
And ID the maltitade of ooniuellor* together, 
Before atl the people, can think out thalr apMoh. 
Soma OMi de*i«« rare woriie of art, 
Conatnict lofty building* — ttrong haoda being taught 
To eat houaaa together, ai In workmen ti right, 
WUe halU thay bind faat with blowa of the hi 
Seme with their finger* the haq) aan aalnte. 
And know well the art trembling loiuid* to evoke. 
Some are good racer*, aome out the dart etcaight t 



But there i* no man now on Um earth 
So wiaa in bii mind, nor ao abons in Us itrangth. 
That he ahonld po****i all thee* thing* in one, 
L*at prida eboBld ekta Um, with hurt t« UnaaU. 



r^..-_k. .n 
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f 43, ON THE DESTINIES OF MEN. 



This piece, of 98 lines, has been translated at length 
by Prof. Morley, to give an exact illustration of the 
rales of alliteration, and it was not unworthy of his 
pains. We give an adaptation of his versi(»i. 

10 Sumum pat gegonge5 on gedguftfeore, 

^t se endestaf earfeSmapgum 

weAlic weoKM : sceal hine wolf etan, 

h&r heoSstapa ; hinsit^ )K)nne 

mddor bimumeS : ne biS swylc monnes geweald. 
15 Sumue sceal hungor 4hiSan, sumne sceal hre6h 
fordrifan, 

sumue sceal g&r agetan, sumne guS ibre6tan. 

Sum sceal le^meua lefis lifos nedtan, 

folmum atfeohtan, sum on f&9e lif 

seonobennum iie6c sir cwanian, 
20 muman meotudgesceafb mode gebysgad« 

Sum sceal on bolte of he&u be6me 

fi5erle£s feallan, biS on flihte se )>eih, 

liceS on lyfle, 65 yat leugre ne biS 

western wudubelLmes : ))onne he on wyrtrunuun 
25 sSge5 swoncenfer9 sawle bire4fod, 

fealleS on foldau, feori^ biS on siSe. 

Sum sceal on f^ on feorwegas 

n^de gongan and his nest beran, 

tredan Arigllst el]>e6digra 
30 frtene foldan : ih he feormendra 

lyt li^endra ; Uff biS saghwasr 
fore hii wonaosaftum wineleis 
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Sum total OQ gedguSa mid godea meaiitiUD 

bu MrfoSBtS ealna forepiMan 
60 Mod OD jldo eft eiA'ig weorSan, 

woiiiMi wyndagnm uid welaii ficgan, 

mMim— and meoduful mngbmse od, 

yiM yt nnig fira mtege fotft gehealdAn. 

Sv& miasenlioe meahtig diyhten 
65 geond eoiCui weit eallum deleS, 

a^reK uid KtifeS ud geaoeapo bealdeS : 

TnuulaiUM. 
To KHiHi thkt Dikke mailo in life'i morDing hour 
Piuuig d>yi w« appoinM of pitint 4t it* do«e. 
One tba mid woli (hall aat, houy hkuntar of wMtM j 
Hia mother (baU mourn the Nnall •treagth of man. 
Ona ahkll ahaip huofier lUj ; one tha atorma aJuJl b«at down } 
OtM In dart* m dettroyed, one di« in the war. 
One uaJl lira after loalng the light of bia aya«. 
Feeling blindly with fingera ; and one, luae of foot, 
Witbunew-woimd* wearily wMtetb kway, 
Unaing and moamlog, with death in hli mind. 
Qam, failing feathera, ahall fall from tba height 
Of tba talllbraat tree : yet ha tripa aa thoagh flying, 
Plky* proudly in air till he reacbea the ptnnt 
Where the woodgrowth la weak ; life tfaeDwhiriainbfabnlnt 
Bovft of hfa reawm, ho aink* to the root, 
Fall* Bat on the ground, hia life fleeting awky. 
One aball lo griming, and sreat bo hia need, 
Afoot ea Uelar wayi, hit food in hi* band. 
Free* de* on the patha of the perilooi landa 
Where otnngera nuy itrihe, irhero live none to nutala 
All ahnn the deaolato, boeaaae he ia aad. 

To one, Ood ahall gnnt to get through ia Ua yoath 

All the day* of diatree*, th»t, hia aorrow diipwtod, 

Hia old age baoomB* eaay with na* of hia ^ooda, 

Hia life beoomaa luoky, and gladdened with love | 

Hie eeakata and mead-cop* a* ooatly and fall 

A> aaj can earn to baatow on hia own. 

60 doaa Ood di**n*lj deal out to m«i 

IkiirlotoOMreartbi for ao He. the Abnlghty, 

WU appoint eaoh hia pBrtlM.praTldaaaalLhfiialBax^ ~ 
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f 44. ON THE FALSENESS OF 

MEN. 



The beginning of this piece is lost Only 47 lines 
remain. Indeed, the poem was well-uigh disappearing 
altogether. It was found only by chance, along with 
several other pieces, in a.d. 1823, in an old book at 
Vercelli, in Northern Italy. It is evidently of the same 
class as the other pieces among which we here place 
it. The writer takes u very gloomy view of society ; 
but the " Falseness of Men ** is not a novel theme. 
It is pleasant, however, to observe the absence of any 
sinister remarks on the character of woman. In our 
" Metrical Proverbs " there are indeed a few half 
cynical expressions agaiust naughty women, but as a 
rule throughout the Saxon and Teutonic Literatures 
woman is scarcely ever mentioned without the 
greatest respects And, by way of contrast, we might 
here remark that the nation which has been called the 
most polite in Europe has, in its early literature and 
popular songs and poems, like the "Roman de la 
Rose," the most frequently railed jit the fickleness of 
the Fair. 

Anlice be6S, 
8w& ]>& bedn beraS butu atsomne 
20 ArUcne anleofan and setteme tagel 
babbaS on hindan, hunig on miiSe, 
wynsume vist : hwtlum wundiaS 
sAre mid [swice], ^nne se ssdl oymeS. 
■wi be^ geltoe ^i leAsan men. 
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3A ^& p9 mid tungan tre6wa geh&uS 
rigerum wordum, fic«Dl]c« ^uoaS, 
Sonne hie iit ufhstso nearwe betwtoaS 
habbafi on geb&tum huDigBmacoai, 
■meSne sybcwida and in siofan innao 

SO Sorb de6Rea er'iti djrne wunde." 
twi t> nu ^ middangeard m&ni 
wanaS and wdoned. WocoS sa ealdi, 
SweleO end drSfeS diiges aod nibtaa 
milUe mid mine, nugone geti^mS, 

S5 2hte& nfaatra, invit a&weS 
dIS mid geneabe : DSDnig 6Seme 
tniS in fyrbSe nintSe feira hwjie, 
8at be efidlice ajbbe bealde, 
gAstlioe lufe, swa him god beb«id. 



Traiulaticn. 

Men us like bee>, which bear about 

Both boDcst food in booied mouthi 

And have beliind cDvenoniiHl horni, 

With which thcv wound when chanM anivia- 

So iniuiy act, rftUC-minded men, 

Who with their tongue« will promiM tratb. 

Speak fair with wordi, but think of fnad, 

Wben they at lut by art allure ; 

Tbeir phrues imavk like boocyed "nitwi 

And imooth diicaurse, that they in ■ootli. 

May give dark wounds by deviU' ciaft. 

80 DOW this land ii led by guile, 

And wunei ind wiutea. The clevUa watob. 

And, day uiit night, vex and delay 

God'i grace by crime ; tbey trust Id tntt. 

Afflict the iKJnta, and discord sow, 

Hake neighbours h&te ; none Iov«« In haart 

Hi* tellow man, unleu the few 

Who would maintain peace with the w«rU 

And bUiafol love, a« Ood Utem bad«. 
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5 45. ON THE MINDS OF MEN. 



In this piece, of 84 lines, the writer speaks of 
having received his information from a sage of ancient 
days, deeply learned in books, and of a pious mind. 
A subject like this might have been discussed at any 
length ; for it is truly said in one of our Gnomic 
poems, or metrical Proverbs, which we shall afterwards 
discuss: 

** 80 many in«n a* wn on earth, ao many ara their minda.** 

This is certainly the last written of this class of reflec- 
tive Didactic poems ; for as the " Partridge," which is 
the last of the pieces about animals, closes with a 
** Finit," so this piece is terminated with an '* Amen," 

Sonne bi5 ]iam ^rum ungelfce 

se |>e her on eorSan ei5m6d leofaS 

and wiS gcsibbra gehwone simle healdeS 

fre6de on folce and his fe6nd lufa9, 

]fekh pe he him ibylgnesse oft gefremede, 

w ilium in |>i8se worulde. 8e m6t wutdres dreim 

in h&ligna hyht hoonan astigan 

on engla card. Ne bi5 )>am 65rum swA, 

se ))e on ofermcdum eaigum dcedum — 

leofaS in leohtrum : ne be<SS ^k leixx gelic 

mid wuldorcyuing I Wite ]>e be )>issum, 

gif )>u edSmddne eorl gemote 

}>egn on fedde : {wm biS simle 

£^t gegadersod godes Agen beam 

wilsuw in worlds, gif me se witega ne leig. 




inthoddction i 



Foi)wD me wcaloD i. hycgende hcalo r 
gmnuDan in mAde mela gehnyloum 
^ODS lUwUm ligora waldend t Amct 



TranUatioii. 

Unlike to those who act amiaa, 

b ha who here moit humbly wolklk 

And with hii /oe, &i with hu IricDOi 

MuDtftinetb peace unong inaakind. 

Though oft they give hiiu gr;ive oSanM, 

With forethought pUuncd, in variou foroH. 

Such ihkll kicciid to hoavcnly scena*. 

And dwell nbova with Biiuta ia bliM— 

lu uigeU' Und. Bat othcn live 

In impioiu deeds, presumptuoui, prond, 

And loy in crime*. To them the King 

Of Glory granta not equal grtLco. 

If tbcu ahouldst meet na humble mail 

Among tba folk, m^rti him by thil I 

God'i 8011 ii itill hii consunt guert, 

liii weloomo friend, in we^ uid voe — 

Unlea* tlia wi*a tnui tolli me wron^ 

Uencfl we should kye h»ve in our mSai» 

Tba word «f Ufe, and think of God, 

Who foma and goidaa Um (atM ol MM 1 Am 



^0rm 
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§46. CHABMS AND INGANTATIONa 



Ifany of the preceding poenuii as regards their 
contents and tone, might have been written yesterday ; 
but the following collection, which are probably only 
the remains of coontless others of the kind, murt 
belong, in their earliest form, to the very oldest com- 
positions of the English tongae; and if that earliest 
form had not been worked over, and changed, 
and lost, we should properly have placed them 
in an early chapter. Some of them are so 
antique as to be scarcely comprehensible, and others 
seem to us to<lay little more than gibberish. But 
we pri2se them highly; for some of them are very 
beautiful in themseWes, true and unaffected religions 
lyrics, which have descended into myths and incanta- 
tions, and they refer to a world which cannot be 
revived ; they ore, like our strong verbs and soH^alled 
irregular nouns, essentially a thing of the past, and can 
never be increased. The old Teutonic dispensation, its 
deities, and all the host of smaller tutelary beings, 
who were invoked by our forefathers at the hour 
of death, or in times of hope and fear, 
have passed away for ever; but in some of these 
poetic charms and incantations their ancient adoration 
has partly survived, like straws preserved in amber. 

The following six naive and simple poems occur in 
the Saxon LeechBocJc$ ^xAHer^riun^ and were only first 
edited, along with numerous prose pieces of a similar 
nature, by Mr Cockayne in 1866, in his ^ Saxon 
Leechdoms, ^^ The MSS, which date from shcotly 
after the year ljk 900, are in the British Museum or 
in the Oz&rd and Oambridge Libraries. Bat there are 
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probably many other pieces of this sort still lingering 
diagaised in nursexr rhjmesi and in broken snatches 
in the mouths of tike people up and down the land, 
and even in libraiy manuscripts, which .still await a 
thorough collection and proper classification. 

Most of these Leechdoms, or Medical Writings, 
are simply prescriptions and recipes for the use of 
herbs and drags ; for it was from these unadulterated 
medicines that the Saxons drew their cures for all 
bodily infirmities; and this '' Vegetarian Theory," in 
a certain form, seems to be becoming prevalent again. 
The herbs and drags had only to be prepared in . a 
certain way, as ** Leeches, i.e^ dodan know how," and 
accompanied by a certain incantation. The charm or 
incantation generally included the patient's name, and 
the name, thrice, or thrice three times pronounced, of 
one or more of the Teutonic Deities — frequently that 
of Woden, or Odin, the All-Father and Supreme God of 
all the early English and Germanic peoples ; or of Thor, 
the Thunder, hk almighty son ; or of Freya, his lovely 
wife, the Venus of the Gothic world, the Mary of the 
Church of Bome. And these divinities have not yet 
died out ; the middle day of our week is sacred to 
Woden, or at least still bears his name, and many a 
spot throughaut the land reveals likewise how wide- 
spread was his worship ; his offspring and his bride 
survive in 2%o/#-day and /Vvday ; while Tiu, the god 
of Viotoiy, salutes us eveiy 2W#-day morning. But 
it was in these formulas of incantation that down-, 
right heathenism held its ground the longest and 
the most tenaciously against the influence of early 
Christianity. The Church, though it employed an 
oflBcial exorcist, was unable to root out these pagan 
practices, and so it tried to fling a garb of religion 
around them by absorbing them into its system. 
It tolerated these superstitions better, when it 
had veplaoed the names of Wodmi, and Freva and 
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the names of Christ, and Maiy. and the AposUeSi 
saints and martyrs of the Christian Chnroh. In tha 
end the cause of Christ advanced and preTailed, and 
Woden, like the monster Orendd, retreated to the 
northern heaths and moorlands; while the devil 
became the heir of all the pagan powers of evil, many 
of whom managed to live on apart as his banefiil 
ministers, in the form of malicious witches, horrid 
nightmares, teasing elves, or as the less harmful sprites 
and gnomes. So Moffat tells of certain tribes in 
Afirica which had no word for the idea of God ; once^ 
it can be shown, their language had such a word, but 
like the Northern gods, it had degraded and become 
synonymous for a kind of ** Will o' the wisp.** But 
monuments of the grafting period in our two dispensa- 
tions are still extant, whore Woden and Christ are in- 
voked together ; and in the following charm for the 
disenchantment of a field bewitched of firuitfulness, the 
Virgin Mary is addressed directly after Mother Earth, 
and the great vault of the Sky. 

CHARM FOR BEWITCHED LAND. 



26 Eastwoard ic stande, arena ic me bidde, 
bidde ic \K>ne msoran domine, bidde 5one 
bidde ic Sone haligan heofonrices weaxd; [drihteni 
eorffan ic bidde and upheofon 
and &a so)>an sancta Marian 

30 and heofones meaht and heahreced, 
ymt ic mote )>is gealdor mid gife drihtnes 
to9um ontynan purh trumne ge]»anc, 
aweccan ]>as wsestmas us to woruldnytte, 
gefyllan |ms foldan mid fsBste geleafan, 

Sff wlitigigan ]ms wancgtur^ swa se witega cwsdS, 
yat se hofde are on eor^rice, se fe almyssan 
'dflldB'domlicie ^diihtnea Van^vMi 




IMIBODDonOV YO 



EiM, Eroe, Efo^ eoifui modor, 
M geoime >e u tlwtlda, eoe driht«ii, 

Boen wezendra and wrideodnt, 

auminuln and slnieodin, 

■oeafta heriu, ■oirfr'Wnitma 

■ad ^re bradan ban meatma 
M and ^lere hwitan hw»t« wnatma 

and eaira eor)iaa weatma, 

Oeonne him eoe drihten 

aad hi* halige, )>e on faeofonom aynt, 

^Mt h^ jTf si gefli^od wiS ealra feondagahwnna, . 
to and heo >> geboigen witt ealra bealwa gabwylo^ 

para Ijblaoa geond land aaweo. 

Nn to bidde Sona waldend, ae &a 8a* wonild 
gflweop, 

yat ne ijr nan to ^tea otridol wif na to- ftet 
oneftig man, 

ytA aweodan ne mc^ word )ma gecwedena. 

6i Hal w«i ^n, folde, fira modor, 
beo fa groweade on godea fo)ime, 
fodre geffUed firam to uTtte. 

Fol Boer fodrea fira oinne, 
beoriit-blowende, }m gebletsod weorp 
70 fm» baligan noman, )ia 8u heofon geaeeop 
and 8h eor^an, )>e we on lifia^ ; 
M god, ae ^ grundai geworhte, gaunna- m 

growende gife, 
^«t na ooraa g;ehv^lA woub Xa v^lw. 
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Trwulatum. 

' Eftrtvaidf I tuni, fftvourt I Mtk, 
I pnj Um great Afaster, God'b gnM I lutpMilr, 
I pr»y to the gramoai Guardian on high. 
To Earth do 1 pray, and I pray to the Sky, 
. I pray onto Marr* saint truaat of all. 

To the Powers above, and the heavenly Hall : 

That I may be able to atter this oharm. 

With favoar from God, and with mind fisoed aad fifs. 

To wake crops from the seed. 

In this world for onr need, 
That the fielJa maybe filled all firmly with iaitb. 
That the soil may grow green, as the sage saith. 
That he mav have honoar, deal alms, and give mirth. 
With abondanoe and thanks to the Lord, npon earth, 

(JSTcre/ofloio som« iiramffe direelions in pra$e kom UU mai fkmM 
he S9W1I / q/ler whick utoht somQ ••— 

Erce t Eroe 1 Eroe ! Mother of Earth 1 
The Almighty God grant thee, the Lord, the Eternal, 
Fields fertile, and flowerinff, autumnal and vernal, 
Abuadanoe of ears, exceUeat growth t 
Augmenting, increasing, aye, early and late, 
Crops of broad barley. 
Crops of white wheat. 
And crops of all kinds on the earth be there given. 
May the Lord grant, and His Hallows in heaven. 
That against every fiend be protected this ton. 
That round be it edged against every harm, 

• ; Which sorcerers sow through the land. 

And now I pra^ the Prince, by whom the worid was planned, 

• That n'er be wife so evil-tongued, nor e'er so skilled a mao. 
Who may this spoken charm undo, or lay a ooanter \mgu 

{Then after tkejbnt/urr^w say) .*— 

HaU to thee. Earth 1 
Who bronght'st men to birth I 
Fertile be thou, defended of God, 
^ feed all mankind be thou filled with food. 

{Thiulajfahc^hahedufUhnuUsandholpwaierutiderikg 

furrow and say) .*— 

Field t bring forth fully fodder for men. 
Be bliMsed, oright blooming, both now and agala. 
In His holv name. Who heaven has made. 
And likewise the earth whereon we are stayed } 
Mav the Lord grant, Who these fields did fbna. 
Unto «• growing grabe^ and that eveiy gam 
May ooDM to ow good. 
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1 47 FOR A SUDDEN STITCH ; 



In tUs pretty little piece a person seised bj 
sodden stinging pains, believes himself woonded bj 
the darts of gigantic women, or by elves and gods, 
who pass oyer the land with load noise. Another 
seeks to core him by standing coyered with his shield 
when the hags let fly their whistling spears ; and 
whOst relating the accident as it occurred, he digresses 
frequently to coiy ure the dart to come out or dissolye^ 
whether it be-in skin or flesh or blood or bona 

Wis fioBrstice feferfuige and seo reade netele, tie 

^urh »m inwyxS, and w^bnde; wyll in 

butenuu 

Elude wnran hy, la hlude, tte hy ofer pone hbsw 

wnran anmode, tte hy ofer land ridan. [ridan; 

6 Sqrld 9a tfo nUy ^ Sysne niS genefean mote : 

at| lytel spere, pf her inne sie I 

Stod under Undo under leohtum sqrlde, 

1 porttemihtigan wif hyramngenbersoddoa 

and hy gyllende garas sflondan. 

10 Ic him oSeme eft wille ssondan 

fleogende flanne focane togeanes : 

ut, lytel spere, gif hit her inne sy I 



16 ut, lytel spere, gif her inne sy I 
Syx smiSas sntaui wnlspera worhtan : 
ut; spere ; nos in, spere 1 
gif her inne sy isenes dnl, 
hi^Etesiao geweoic^ hit sceal gemyltan 1 



90 Oif 9a wsoie on Ml looten o88a wmn on tmto 

Booten 
o8Se W89re on blod aooten o58e ucnre cm him toolUm 
(^88e wsere on 119 aooten ; nnfire ne 87 tfin lif 

atsQsed; 
gif hit wsore osa gosoot (^99e hit ware 7I& geaoot 
o99e hit ware hs^gtessan geeoot: nu 10 wiUe 9ia 

helpan. 
25 ^is 9e to bote esa geeooteai 9is 9e to bote jlflk 

gesootes, . 
9is 9e to bote hs^gtessan geeootet : 10 9iii wiUe 

helpan. 

TrandaiUm. 

For sudden stitoh Feverfue and the red nettle whioh 
waxcth about a dwelling and roadways ; b<Ml them 
in butter — 

Load they were, lo t loud, as they rede o'er the hill. 
Stout they were in mind, m o'er the hill they rode. 
Shield thee now, and care thii ill ; 
Oat little apear, if herein it be t 
He atood behind a linden ahield, beneath a liadeo wood* 
Where the mighty maideni their magio foroee ahowed. 
Whence their yelling apeare they hurled in Tengofol mood. 
Bat I to them will aend another apear again, 
A flying feathered arrow aent with might aad main. 
Oat, little apear, if herein it be t 

• • • • • 

Oat, little apoar, if herein it be 1 

Six amitha eat, alaa^jhter apeara aledged they. 

Out apear, out, in do not itay 1 
If a aplinter of apear, the work of a witob. 
Be in it ahall melt ; go out ahall the ititoh. 

If ahot in the fleah, or ahot in the ikin, 

Or ahot in the bleed, or ahot in the bone. 

Or ahot in the limb, thy life were undone. 

If ahot by an Aetir, or ahot by an el4 

Or ahot by a witch. 111 aaye thee myaelf. 
ThU be thy boot for Aeair bolt, thia be thy aid lor elfia dart» 
Thia be thy oore for witoh'a wiU, 111 heal thee by B17 art 
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as. FOE CATCHING A SWAEM 

OF BEES. 



I beliere there era still extant in ocmntxr plaoes 
many ohanns thought effioadouf £ar ttajing the fli^t 
of ewarmsofbeee. 

Nim eorpan, ofenreorp mid ^inre 8wi)nnui handa under 
]nnum 8wi]»ran fet amd ow€0 : 

Vo io under fot, ftinde io hit 

Hw»ty eoK^e ma^ wis ealra wihta gehwiloe 

amd wi9 andan and wiSsaminde 

trnd wis pa mioelan mannee tungaa' 

Jiii wis on forweorp of er greot, poniM hi iwirman, tmd 
oweS: 

fSitte ge, aigewi^ sigaS to eor^ 1 

nttfre ge wilde to wudu fleogan 1 

10 Beo ge swa gemindige minea godea, 

ewabiS manna gehwilo metes amd eydm, 

TramUUvm. 

Tkke earth aad throw it with thy right hand oader thy left 
footaadnyi 

''I take wid«r foot^ it might I find ; 
What earth may avail againtt eftry Uad 
Of hatred and wrong, 
And man's — ' fifUjf tongneb" 

XhM throw aone gravel where they swarm aad say : 
ye down, ladiss, to the groond sink, 



ir«r he so wild as to fly to the wood. 

As eaidi man is f ff"M^fr! l of bis insat and ^*'*»^f , 
SobeyeatiadfalayeeC ay good." 



H ■ 1*^8111 
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S49. THE NINE W0RT8 GHAESI. 



This peoaliar oharm, of 46 long linesy on the 
power of worts or roots, has some veiy dark allusions. 
The reference to Aldorford is not clear ; the worm may 
be a monitor similar to Orendel ; Woden is here stiU 
looked upon as a beneficent deity, which would point 
to the great antiquity of the original poem ; and the 
title '' Lord** may even refer to him, for in snioh pieoos 
it does not always mean the Ck>d of Jacob. 

Gemyne Jiu, lijBdgpe, hw»t ^u ameldodest^ 

hw»t 9u gesondadest est Alorforda : 
26 fOBt nsefre for gefloge feorh ne gesealdOi 

sypSan him mon MffigtSan to mete g^gyrede 

PiB is seo wyrt, 9e Weigulu hatte ; 

tSaa onssonde seolh ofer sses hrygo 

ondan attres oj^res to bote. 
SO. Das VIIIL ongan wis nygon attrum. 

Wyrm oom snican, toslat he man : 

0a genam Woden Villi wuldortanas, 

doh tkk ]>a n»ddran, )Kst heo on Villi tofleah. 

Pssc gefiondade »ppel and attor. 



S0 



yast heo nsefire ne wolde on hus bugan. 
Fills and Finule, fela mihtigu twa, 
})a wyrte gesoeop witig drihten, 
balig on heofonum ; Jut he hongode, 
40 sette and snnde on VII worulde 
earmum and eadignm ealluM to bote. 
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Stood heo vnS wmtce, stonaS heo w9( attvoi 
ieo lamg wSS III end wi9 XXX, 

hood ond wiS ^sas/ii^flM hond.* 



BaoMoiber bow, Biaytben, what from thea wa haard* 
What thoa aaidat, aod aooompliihadit at old Aldarfoid i 
Thai navar fatally fall tha man 
Who quickly from tha aril ran, 
Sinoa man aa a madicina May than preparad. 
Thia ia tha wort, which Warguli hight ; 
Thia aant off tha aaal o'ar wa aea'a aorga 
Tha vanom of othar poiaona to porga. 
Thaaa nina gainat nina poiaona conatanuy tight, 
A worm aama onca anaaking to alaughtar a man : 
Whan nina wondrooa twiga to work Wodan bagiuiy 
Wharawith ha than tha naddar alaWt 
That in nina bita it flaw. 
Thara tha orab-appla andad and likawiaa tha aot% * 



Thatit ahonld coma into honaa narar mora. 
Finnic and Fill^ a rarv migh^ twain* 
Tha wiaa and holy Ooa, wIm in tha alqf doth NigB» 

Thaaa worta mada ao ; 
Tham Ha hang on high, and tham Ha did ordain 
Through aavan warlda to go^ 
lionnt rich and poor 
All ula to cara. 
It ataada againat poiaon, it atanda againat pain ; 
U atanda againat thraa» againat thir^ it gooa i 
It atanda againat fiand% and it ■taaaa a^unat foaa* 



* Far tketetixpieeufti/^-^l)(mekarmtm have uiedtiU 
orkkuLieaBi ^ Prif. WlUeker, wko mva m aU eigAi nek pkcttf 
hfti M i§ hofnltf mof Mpry to inacrl ik§ oAtf two JMfi, 



6ttA feAtwr nrai4«a.UaiiuMn& 
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i 60. CHARM TO FIND LOST 

CATTLE. 



^ v« 



There are at least three snatohes of this sort for 
the finding of lost catUe ; but some of them haxdlj 
oome into the domain of poetry. CatUe lifting wa» 
a fiiTourite traffio for the idle among all pastoral 
peoples. This piece reminds us somewhat of Kix^gsle/s 
** naiy, call the cattle home." 

Garmundi gpdes Segen, 

find }mt feoh and fere ]7a)t feoh 

and hafa J^sot feoh and heald paot feoh 

and fare ham pffit feoh, 
10 ymt he nsdfre nabbe landes, paet he hit o81»de^ 

ne.foldan, psst he hit oSCoiey 

ne hufia, ^sdt he hit oShealde. 

Oyf hyt hwa gedo, ne gedige hit him n»fire I 

Binnan J^iym nihtum cunne io his mihta, his 
mfiBgen and his mundorsoftaa 
Iff Eall he weomige, swa fyer wuda weomie^ 

Trandation^ 

Oarmancl, Bonrant of Ood, 
Find theM onttle and fetoh these cattle, 
And baye theee cattle and hold theee oattle. 
And bring these cattle home ; 
That be may ne'er haye land to lead Ibam io^ 
Nor grounds to p:raze them oo« 
Nor honse to hold them in. 
If any one should do this deed. 
May be ne'er succeed. 
Within three nights I will try his strength, 
is might, his main, his watching powers 
As fire withers wood, may he wittier 
At length. 



-i 
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hh AGAINST A WAETY ERUPTION. 

Channs and magio cures for warts are still em- 
plojed, and I believe effectually. In a similar manner I 
baye Imown the pains of bums pat awa^bj the strange 
incantations of an old woman ; and I have seen the 
blood fix>m a great hook-thrust in the 1^ of a shearer 
■topped hj some equally incomprehensiUe means. 

Her com in gangan, in spider wihty 

10 htefde him his haman on handa ; 

cwa^ f9Bt ^u his hsonogest wsare. 

L^ ^ his teagean sweoran. 

Oogunnan him of ]«m lande Uftai : 

sona swa by of ymm lande coman, ^ ongnnnaa 

him Jmi colian. 
16 Pa com mgangan deores sweostar, ^ geaandade 

heo 
and aSas swor, fot n«fre ^is fom adl^gan dorian 

nemoste 
ne ymm }9 ^ib galdor begytan mihta 
oSSe ^ yin galdor ongalan cu]ie. 

TrojulaUon. 

Here came in a spider wight. 
Had hit haoda npoo hia biok. 
Quoth tboa wart hia hacknay apiila } 
Lay th jMlf againat hia naok. 
Thay began from laod to poll t 
Aa aoon aa from 
The laod they oome 
Then they be^ to oooL 
A wild beatt'aaiater theo oama o'ar, 
' Then eheoeMady and oatha aha awoTC^ 
That never thla the aiok ooold banB» 
Nor him wha ondaiatood the ehann, 
NorUaiwfaoeoukllheeharaineile. ABan.fist 



/ 



S 62. L GNOMIC VERSES ; 

OE METRICAL PROVERBS. 

TheM fiHir pieces are a miBcellaneous collection of 
m mi mil and deacriptioas thrown together, id the 
toaimer of the Gnomto Poetry of the Grcelu, without 
much Kttenipt at syBtematio atrangeoieDt. They an 
simple Saxon provorba, in alliterative garb, and resem- 
ble in their ooutents and disconnected order the Provn-&i 
^ Soiomon. They ofTord valuable insight lato the 
vays of human life and thought in the oldest Sazoa 
timea Many of these sayings must hare been the oon^ 
manest puswcrds with the Anglo-Saxon tribes belbre ] 

they came to Britain ; for these pieces are undoubtedly i 

of a reiy ancient origin, and even in their present i 

form reminiaoenoes of heathen days frequently crop ; 

ap, although the general tone is Christian. Man is 
often represented in a veiy rustic and primoval state, i 

living in the woods with wolves for his companions ; i 

brute force is his main resource, though softer councils '. 

are likewise given ; tbe thief or brigand and the giant- 
monstor are common indiTiduals who sneak alone in i 

the fdiia and mountains. Woman is here oboracterised j 

less sparingly than in any other part of oar early 
extant poetiy. We are told "the rambling wi» 
scatters worx^; she is spoken of with contempt, her 
faoe is often smitten." She is deceitful and nnchaste. 
And although " The Frisian wife welcomes her sailor- 
bosband borne" upon the beach, yet when he sails 
away again, she makes love to another man. We 
might remark, howsTer, here with a sort of national ' 

/uidfl thlU tbui charts of onfaithfalneas is attributed I 

IKrfto th«8*iq",Wttoanh "'gfaiari' ■w^t. AaFria. | 

\ 
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land in a Dutoh proyinoe, it was very probably amonff 
them that Wagaer's &mou8 '' Flying Datchman" 
received bin first impressions of the inconstancy of the 
sailor's bride. The Frisians, neyertheless, helped con- 
siderably in the conquering and peopling of Britain, 

The first three of these Metrical Proverbs are 
found in the Exeter CodeXi and form, as it were, three 
chapters of one book. They contain altogether 206 
long lines, the first piece ending at line 71, and the 
seo^ at line 138. — 

L In this first piece the 71 lines haye frequently 
been madeof eztraordinaiy length by the addition of half 
lines ; and the poem has been put together fix>m early 
scattered sayings and broken pieces, collected and set 
down promiscuously, the alliteration alone suggesting 
the arrangement. At the beginning a minstrel is 
introduced who demands his audience to exchange 
their hidden k»e in return for the communications he 
shall giye, since gleemen should discourse in alternate 



S5 Swi biS S8B smilte 

ponne hy wind no wece9, 
swi be68 ^e6da ge^wnre, ^nne hy ge]>ingad 

habbaff, 
gesittaS him on gesundum ^ngum and )H)nne 

mid geeffium healdaff 
oftna men gecynde rfce. Cyning biS anwealdes 
geom, 
CO liff se pa londes mona5, le6f se >e mire be6de8L 
Prjm sceal mid wlenco, Jyitste mid otnum, 
sceolnn bu recene beadwe firemman. 
Eod sceal on e6s bAge^ e6rod sceal getruma ifdan, 
flisto fiCia stoodaa. Fomae lit hyni bordan 



J 




let 

48 wtdgMigal wtf wordgaipringflS; oft liy moa woiD^ 

mumbaUffi, 
bUallhrlio^auatwtf; oft hyn UeAr tbn68a& 
SoMmiuida mui loeal in loaftde hweoifiun, Mtr 

in loAhte gariaeS. 
Hood tOMl heofiid iDwynan, boid in ■tredDmn 

faUcn, 
g^fttfll gegiarwed ■tondju, gif hioo gtunfta 

gednlen. 
TO Gift* biff, M ]wm golde onfBU^ guma )la oa 

beihaetlfl geneah. 
LeSn Boeal, gif m ledgan nellAS, ^am ^ oa fit 

lisse getedde. 

Aa tha Ma unilath, when tha wlniti v«t it not, to an peopla 



Pomp gMtb with riobM^ boldiiMi wltb the brave, both abaU 
qniekly (tir up itrifi. 

The url iball lida oo faane-baok, oavalrj rida with tba 
Hiny, the foot-aoldian lUwl tut, 

A iuid«a [a baoMniny in hw bower i • vuitiag wife aoattarath 
wocdi I oftan alw ia diagraoad with oUamniea ; ■ good bum 
■peakath of bet with eontanpt i oft bar obaak ia amiUaa. 

ara in aihaniad in tba liaAnwa ) in Uia lij^l 



Tbo band ahanwoAwitli tba head; faraaannaUdatlibyUM 
bolatar; tba tbrona aluU raoiain adontad, if tba bama 
aapportib 

Qraady ia ba wba raeaiveth gold j a ben by th* Uirana la 
battar. 

nanka are daa, if ara apeak tbe tratb, nnto HIa «ko 
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f 63. IL GNOMIC VERSES, 



The seoond piece or chapter, of 67 linee» oontaiiui 
fewer sapplemental half lines than Chapter L ; it is 
also more poetic, and generally more clear and precise. 
It is here we are told of the dear, bland, futhless 
** Frisian wife." Towards the end Woden is contrasted 
with God, to the disparagement of the fauling Teuton 
deity : ** Woden wrought idols, but the Almighty the 
great fault of Heayen." 

Forst soeal fire6san, ^ wudu mdtan, 

eoiffo gr6wan, Is brycgian, 

wEterhelm wegan, wundrum lAcan 
Tff eoz^an ci9as : in sceal inbindan 

forstes fetre felsrmeahtig god ; 

winter sceal geweorpan, weder eft ouman 

sumor BwegU h&t, sund unstiUe : 

de6p deida W8^ dyme hits longest 
80 Helen sceal inSled, yrfe ged»led 

deides monnes. D6m biS s^last 

Cyning sceal mid ceipe cw£ne gebi(^gan, 

bunum and beigum : bu sceolon sorest 

geofum gdd wesan. GAS sceal in eorle 
8ff wl^ geweaxan and wtf ge^n 

le6f o id hyre leddum, le6htnUkl wesan^ 

r&ne healdan, r&mheort be6n 

mearum and mi5mum, meodoradenne • 

fbr geeffinuigen simle a^hwasr 
.90 eodor XSelinga sarest g^gretan, 

ftMRnan ftiUI to flps4n hondl 
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riMne garteoan ud bim nod witan 
boU-ligendum bem iUomn& 
Snip ■oe&l genXgled, uyld gsbnndeii, 
90 ledht linden bord, le6f wilouma 
ftynn vtA, ^onna flota atondeO : 
bUf bia oe6) oumen and byre oeorl t& him, 
kgan ietgeo&, and bed hlna in LaSoS, 
iritaceS bia warig hiiigl and him ayleO w»d« nlwo 
100 liS bim on londe, {dla bia lufti bedeS. 

Wlf aoeal wi8 war wilra gehealdan : oft bf mm 

Tommum behlVS ; 
fela bitt futhydigra, fela bit( ^rrwetgeomra, 
tndS by fremde monnan, ^nne ae A8er foor 
gewiteS. 

Tratatatum, 
Tb« froat (hall treu« ; fire wood devoara i 
The Mrth erowi greaa with Teriul tbawen ) 
The woter? Mobed and ioy ooat 
Shall alwayi beu like timbered boal^ 
And etmigeljr gLiA with oryital wreath 
Earth's green and tender bukdes beaealh. 
Bat One, the Ood of mighty miod. 
Shall atill the fettered (roiU aobiud. 



The winter'e lua ihall ^an away. 
And ipriog leaoT baok brif ' ' 
The trerabliag eea ahall ii 



And iiffiog leaa baok bright lammer'i day. 



The dead Dian'i good* are loatterad wide. 
Bat honoar atill u filrut fame. 
The Kins diall bay hia mjal darae, 
With gold, and onpi, and jawelt rare ; 
Bat bodk ahall fint their preeente eharei 
The man itill wuing war« ahall go ; 
Tbe woman gentle baarl aball iImw, 
By all be loved, of laoient mood. 
Keep iMNti —d*, gin preaeote good 
Am ganiabad atMU at nuadboate aweel^ 
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Attd flnt amidtt hi* ttuna ahatl grMi 
Tlw worthy prince, tha iwblM* ataj, 
And onto Dim h\g,h nrtnnem pav. 
To hun tfaa brimming bowl flnt bar, 
And soanoU M«k in boaaabold oace. 



To FiitUa wife bar lord U daar, 
Wbaa In tha b*/ tba abipa i^Dpaar { 
Tba ablp briDKB h<«ie 'Mr MUDr boy 
8b* Uada bin in, aUta with Joy, 
Hw faiMbftsd »nd bar boniahold atAjr t 
' Hia waady gamaati wat with apnf. 
And wit aaa-foam, aha waahta naw, 
A fraab al«M) nrb tba giva* him too t 
For bim now d wallt npon tho ooaat 
Tbak whioh hU lora had hwftad for moat 
Wifa with boiband faitb ahoald bold ( 
JL^ioat tban oft ara abndan told t 
Many ara mora firm of miiwl, 
llaaj M* Dtora wiaa and kind i 
Bnt oA ■ atraagar naa tba IimIb, 




OOB UBLT EKOUBH Um&TOSI. 



5 64. IIL GNOMIC VERSES, 

The 3rd oh&pter, of 68 linea, girea « nnmber of 
refleotions on the advantages of friendship, uid on 
other Teiy vaning themes : on the ohanni of song, 
eapeoiall; to the solitary man ; the various minds t^ 
men, " so many men as are on earth, so many are their 
minds"; the helplesBnoBs of him who lives finnidleBS and 
alone, " whose Fate is fixed ;" and towards the and the 
origin of diBoord is deduced from the homicide of Cyn. 

Bed Boeal mon seogan, riine wrftan, 
140 Ie6S gesingan, lofea geamian, 

dfim ireocan, dages onettan. 

Til mon tiles and tomes meares, 

oQSeB and geooetes and oalorondes : 

nienig fira td fela geatr^neS. 
14S Wei mon soeal wine healdan on wega gehwyloom : 

oft mon fSreS feor bt tftne, )>nr bim w&t fira6nd 
unwiotodne. 

Wineleis wonseelig mon genimeS him wulfiw tA 
gefSran, 

fela faone de<Sr : fill oft hine se gefSra aliteS. 

Oiyre soeal for greggum, griif deidam men. 
ISO HnngrA he6fe&, nalea yit he&fS bewindeS 

ne hflru wU wipeS wulf se graga, 

morCorowealm miioga, ae hit & mire willa 

Wrad soeal wuaden, wiaoa heardnm men. 

Boga soeal atnle ; soeal bim gelto 
]M fflOQ U> gwaitooan. U&IAua 4BM weori^ 
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gold mon soeol gifau ; mMg god sjllaa 
eidgum sshte and eft niman : 
sele Bceal stondau, sjlf ealdian. 
Lipgende bedm lasest grdwe9. 
160 Tre6 aecolon bnedan and tre6w weazan 
ai6 geond bilwitra bre6Bt iriseS. 
WsDrleib mon and wonhjdig, 
ntrenmdd and ungetredw 
)>a8 ne g^me5 god. 

Tramlatum, 

A tpeeoh i« best when tpokan, raiiM whan written, tODgt 
when tang, praiaes when well earued, jadgmenU when pro- 
Boonoed, ana work when done by day. 

The boty man reqaireth a ready horae, well tried, well known, 
and well shod. No man can grow rich in too many waya. 

In every reapect a man ahould atand well b^ hia friend | 
one majr often have to paaa by a diatant town without having 
a friend there. 

The friendleaa, hapleaa man taketh for oompanbna the wolvea 
and treaoherona beaata of prey : fall oft aocb eompaniona dea- 
tioy him ; let him ahan aaoh grey beaata, thoae graves of dead 
men! 

The wdf howleth with hanger, bat it weepa not at alaogb- 
t«r, for with joy it aarroondeth dead men'a oorpaea, and always 
wiahes the carnage were greater. 

Wreaths are for winding ; paniahmenta are dsorsed against 
hardened bad men. 

The bow ia made for the arrow ; the man and hia oonsort 
shaU both bo alike. 

Treaaara lor treaaore, a man ahall give oold. Qod aome- 
timea givetb wealth anto the rich. Mid aiterwarda taketh 
a away. 

A hooae ia boilt to stand, and grow old as it was made. 

The fallen tree groweth least of alL 

A tree shall grow broad; and troth shall wax strong, budding 
forth from the breast of good men. 

Psrfidioos and thonghtlsss man, the malioioas sad. mfloEv^ 
«f ndi CM takii no ciia« 



on miaLx rkgush litxbatobs. 
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The 1th piece, or G6 long lioeB, ia in tha Cotton 
US In Cwnbndge. It containa a number of very sltort 
and tene oboer vat ions, generally two half linea to each, 
where the order Koms guided aololy by the alliteration. 
Among the things which stand unetiiiailed in their kind, 
it ia uid : " Wind is awifteat ; thunder loudeat ; winter 
ooldeat ; •nnuner brightest ; old men wisest ; truth the 
most deoeptive ; the power of Chriat ia great ; the 
mightiest is Fate." 

Thia piece aeema properly to terminate thaae four 
ohapters of Gnomic Verse; and they would almost 
appear to have been oolleoted by the aame individual 
The conoluaion of this piece ia full of thought, and 
**P«ouliarly impressive." 

{)e6f sceal gangan in pj^trum wederum. Dyn 

Boeal on fenne gewunian 
ina innan lande. Ides aoaal dyrnd oriUU 
fflnme hire fre6nd gaaeooan, gif he<l nelle on foloa 
ge^D, 
4fi t^t hi man beigum gebyoge. Brim sceal saalt 
weallan, 
lyfthelm and laguflAd ymb ealra landa gehwylo 
flOwan firgenatre4mas. Feoh sceal on e<nfSan 
tydran and t^man. Tungol aoeol on heoEeniua 
beorhte scfoan, sw& him bebeid meotnd. 
SO UAd sceal wiS yfele, ge6goS soeal wiS ylde, 
lif soeal wifi de&Se, le6ht soeal wiS Jijstrum, 
fyrd wits Qrrde, fe6nd wiV Wram 
UK wi8 lUe ymb land saoan,' 
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aynue stselan. A sceal anotor byogeui 
09 yrab )iysBO worulde gcwinu, wearh banguti^ 
fagere oogildaa, ]iiit he ur tioea djrda 
mimna o;iuie. Meotod ^ua wit, 
bwyder so(i aiwul Boeol ^SSao hweorfiu 
and ealle pi gibtas, ]>e for gode hweoc&S 
60 lifter deiSdiige, dOmes bidaS 

OD fader fiSme. Is seti fori^gesoMft 
dfgol and dyrae, drihten ioa wit, 
□eigende fader : uicuig eft cyioeS 
hider under hrdfas, }>e fat her for t6B 
65 manmim aecge, hw;lo aj meotodet guoeoft 
sigdblca geseta, )wr he sylfa vuiutF. 
TrantlaiiiM. 
Ybt thief •Ulketh in tba dorkocu. 

Til* giuit u uid to abide io tbefea, alone in tbaiutariarof 
thelAcd. 

A troiDui, by tectat craft, mey briag a lorw to her boBM, 
but alie wiU loss her good reputation among tba people, 
neither will nhe be gougbt io tmurigLao with gifta. 

The brioy *ei aball awel] up, the cToudaaoa Meaa-flooda and 
nouatoio atreaou ib&ll iwiiep loaad erery land. 

The cattle on the hilli (hall briDa forth, and nar their jranag. 
The mn abdl ibiaa bright in the heavaoa aOMrdieg to tha 
ordiouiGe o[ Ood. 

Good a^aioit eril, yooth a^Biiut eld, Ufa apinat daath, 



Tl>e wiee hud ia oever DumiDdfal of thia eontiniial atrlfa In 
tha world ; the Griminil «hall bang high, rad nake aapla 
(•ititBtioQ to muikiod for his ja*t evil iiiiena 

The Lord &Ioa«kDO«eth whither Chfi tool ahall go after death, 
end all the ipirita vbich abaadoo Go>i, awaitins their doon 
at the hand* of the Atmiahtv. Tha f utare, inde^ i« dark 
and full of myitery ; thit IfH hIth, < hi* ill enatiliiing Fkther, 
knovaUt it. Ko one coiseth baali again bare nnder oar roofa, 
that b«, foraootb, might tell to Daokiiid what their daatlny 
mag be ia Um abodaa of tha dead, when bo UmatU dwalli. 
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{ 66. THE FATHEE'S ADVICE 
TO HIS SON. 

ThiadidutiapieM,of 941oiigIinefl,in lOieotioiu, 
introdnfiea to UB ft wise hth«r itutruotiDg his sod in 
wisdom ukd virtue. The general idea laema talea 
from the Pnvtrbt of Solomon. The adrioe is often 
■imple and omnmonpUoe, and reveabi to us ao higfa- 
atnuig idaalistio philosophdr, but a loving, senxiUe, 
homely Saxon &ther, endowed with praotical wisdom 
and a certain experieooa in the ways of the world. But 
at times he spealu in the manner of Polonius to 
Laartes — "Give thy thoughts no tongue, nor any 
unproporttoited thought his aot Those friends thoa 
bast, and their adoption tried, grapple them to thy 
soul with hooks of steeL Give every man thy ear, 
but few thy voioe. Take each man's censure, bat 
vessrve thy judgmeuL" 

FeoiCan b!S6 fader eft Isarde 
mAdledfiie magan, ^t he gemunde }iis : 
*' Ne &Bwla Bundorvine, ac & aymle gaheald 
lyhtum gerisnum I mfa elnfi Jns, 
|Nit )>a nnfre fieone weoiSe freiSnda ^om I" 

Ftftan stU fader eft ongon 
bre£atge])onoum bis beam Ueisn : 
" Drunoen beorg fa and dollig word, 
m&Q on mAde and in mJiCa lyge 
yne and tefeste and idese lu&n I 
for^on sosal sawisomAd oft BltHaa, 
M ta gewttsS in wifss In&n^ 
frnndra naowlan : faat liB i firen* win, 
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UQlicre soome, long aiS wiS god| 
ge6tende gielp. Wes pu gieddA vU, 
wiir wiK willau, worda byrde !" 
Sieitan bISS swiea eft ougon 
})urb bli^na gejwUt his b«ani lamu : 
" Ongiet geome, hwitt b^ g6d oSSe jfal 
BAd tAecetid Bimle Bcearp£ mAdd 
ill Bofao ])iiium and |>e 4 yit BcIIe gooate I 

Translation.. 

In the foDrth plftco, tha futher then iiutnaUd bia beloved 
MB Bbova alt tbiniiB to remembsr OHver to •bandoD a ttimi 
[ricnd, hut alvft^B to coL»i>Ur hLm with eqnal joitio* ; to do 
M with all bia tnjjbt. uid in iniall thiuga M fn grwt to shield 
bia repulatioQ. 

ta the Gfth place, tlie father agkia comaittuieatad to hU off* 
■prius the thought! of bia hoart, aayioH : Beware e( drncken- 
neaa, and fooliati coDveraatinu, of a mind evill* diipoaed, and 
ot s toofjae givcD to faUehood ; be ou thygtutiaagainat annr, 
•od the euTving of othaiB, and the love of atraoge women 1 For 
he who aeeketh after tha love of atraoj!* woawn ihall oftra 



klei^o ooofaaioa and diagrace ; there wiUalwayBbea (MUaa 
Oi guilt and miaerabte ahame, loag eetraDgaiiMDt from God, 
aod over weening vanity. B« thon tberafora, my iod, wiaa la 
tbf apealcing, caotioQi in the eipreaaioa of tby witbM, and 
Carefol of tky worda. 

Id tha tiath pU«e, the iovins father btgea ooea Bon to 
initroGt hia aon id gentle ooanid, aaying onto him i " Dietls- 
gaiah oletrijr between that which ia good and that wUoh b 
«tU i alway* dieowiiiiaU wieely, aad everobooa* Ibagoed" I 
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f 67. THE RUNE SONG. 



The ** Rune Song" has in its baokgxoand a veiy 
great antiqaitji and is oloaely related to the oldest 
popular Teutonio poetry ; though in its present form 
It is not of a veiy early date» and it has sometimes a 
Christian setting. It is a poetic interpretation of the 
names of 29 letters of the Runic alphabet Each of 
these symbols is described in a strophe of three, or 
sometimes four or five, long alliterative lines, and the 
whole poem contains 29 strophes, or 94 lines. 

It was thought that the earliest Runic alphabet 
possessed only 16 letters ; but Professor Stephens, the 
greatest of authorities, in his noble work on Runes, 
maintains that even the oldest Runes were very 
numerous. They had different values and powers ; in 
our poem they are generally taken to represent the 
object of whose name they form the initial letter. 
Their importance and mystery became exceedingly 
great.* In the Eddas their invention or introduction 
is attributed to Odin. They became the signs and 
symbols of heroes and of gods. They were believed to 
be endowed with magic properties : were used in 
divinations to reveal things present, past, and future. 
The earliest Epic Legends are sometimes faintly pre- 
served in these Runic symbols. The Rune Ing 
bears the name of the divine ancestor of the Ing* 
aevones, who inhabited the low coast-lands of North 
Germany, and whose name perhaps recurs in the first 
syllable of our uli^les or ^i^lish. In the time of Taci- 
tus the German races celebrated in very ancient songs 
theur Earth-bom god and primal fiBitber, Tuisco (who 
survives in our iW«-day) and his son Manus, This 

* &0 mot$ en Rmiic Lotm^ pagt 174 wnd 17fi» 
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Uanus had three ohildren, the primnval anoefttors of 
the three chief natioutt of Germania^ vis., the Ing^ 
ae9(metp Iso-aevones, and Hermiones. In veree 22 
our poem says : *' Ing was first seen among the 
East Danes.. .the chariot rolled after.** The chariot 
was the emblem of Ing, who was the same as Frea, who 
was the brother of Freya, who was the wife of Woden 
and generally synonymous with Earth. This, says the 
editor of the '* Northern Antiquities," was a doctrine 
of the hoariest antiquity and received by many ancient 
peoples, and by all Teutonic nations, vis., that the 
supreme Ood, Woden, or Tout, or Tuisco, the active 
principle, the Soul of the world, had united itself with 
matter, or married Mother Earth, which thus became 
^pable of producing other intelligences such as man. 
Woden's spouse bears many names— Freya, uid Frigga, 
and Gerda, dca, but they are mostly all synonymous 
with Earth. This Rune Song would thus reveal a re- 
miniscence of the birthday of our race ; and the Legend 
would appear to place the ^n^lish name and people 
among Uie earliest of the great Teutonic brotherhood 
of nations. 

Another ancient reminiscence is the mention of 
the oak (acorn) as the staple of food ibr man. So 
Ovid speaks of primnval man feeding upon aoomsi 
until Ceres fbuna him grain. 

SS Ing was nrest mid Edstdenum 
gesewen sec^gum, M he siSSan eft 
o&r wag gew&t, wssn after ran t 
yoM Haardingas ]K)ne haleS "^"i^"n. 



SS EBel by9 oferle6f s^hwylcum men, 
gif he m6t fadir rihtes and geiysna on 
bf&oan on bolda M«Mi«m oftAaiL, 



84 DiSg bjr5 diyhtnes aond, de6re minnwin, 

niflare metodes le6ht» myrgK and tOhyht . • I 

ttldgum and earmum, Mdlum bif oa. 

25 Ao byfS on eor^an elda bearnum 
floBoee £5dor, f%reS geldme 
ofer ganotes ba9: g&rae<^ fiuidat^ 
hwaSer to habbe SSele tjre6we. 

26 Aflo hyfS oferheih, eldum djre, 
attS on ataSule, atede rihte hylt, 
)ie4h him feohtan on firaa monige. 

27 Yr bjrS aSelinga wyn and eorla gehwaa 
wyn and weoit^mynd, byS on wioge fager 
fastlic on farelde fy^dgeatewa aum. 

TrajulcUian, 

22 Ino, *inong the East Danea meu tint did behold. 
But afterwords then o*er the ooeao he rolled ; 
The Wain followed after, to eastwards, to light | ^ 
Thus 'moDg the Hardiogs this hero hight. 

23 Ethel, the home land, is oherished, and dear 
To each son of man, if he odIv there 
With jastice and right cao always reside. 
Protected in peace by his own fireside. 

24 Day is Ood's aogel; aod brings with its birth 
The bright light of heaven, aod gladaess and mirth j 
To rich and to poor, aod to all npon earth, ! 

25 Oak is on earth, for the sons of mankind^ ' 
The staple of food ; fast with the wind 

O'er the path of the gannet, it sails qoiok alang, \ 

The ocean will try if its timber be strong. 

26 Ash groweth lofty, firm on its base, 
Mnch valued by men, it holds fast to its plaot | 
Yet oft as a weanon it heroes employ, 
To fight and to slay and each other destroy. 

27 Ykw^ is of nobles and heroes the sporty 
For honor and ^ory to it men resort^ i 
Firmly on horseoaok it hasteth away, '» 
F^ in tha jonm^ of martial amy. 

ibov. 



\ 
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RUNIC LORB. 

It U in the weird-like ScandioftviaQ poem, the " Brvnhilda 
QaidAv^ortha songof Siegfriedand Bmnhilda, that the doctrine 
of the liunctt ij mont plaiuly revealed. Bronhildai a daughter 
of the godii, a Walkuria divine and fair, was pat into a per- 
petoal tlecp by Odin for her manifested love to mortals. She 
uy upon a h*>i;;h» emboweretl in the trackless forests of Fran- 
oonia, sarroi)ii«)» i \*\ a fence of shields and by a circling flame. 
She should nevrr w .tko from that enchanted sleep, unless some 
heiro, who knew •«<•! i> tr. rthould force hii way through siiields 
and flame, and bn ak i ' > > •• r>t.ll of the curse. Sigurd (Siegfried) 
beheld the light, arwi i>.«n »') the flame, and waked the sleep- 
ing goddess. She foun'i uitn fair and king-like, and gave to 
him "Den Minnetrank." aici tboy mutually plighted their 
troth. Sigurd begged his bride to Uach him lu the lore of 
Runes, which she knew so well ; and in hor awakened grati- 
tude and new kindled love, just as an ordinary mortal might 
have done, she made to him revelations which she had after- 
wards cause to reffret ; for her first oommunicati<ms brought 
about the ruin of them both. Her description of the Runic 
lore is the oompletest known. She said : *' Drink I give thee, 
mingled with might and with the power of gods ; full of 
•ongs and charms and persuading words, and the art of 
winning favours. If thou wilt be victorious, thoa must know 
Munu of Victory, carve them on the handle and blade of thy 
■word, twice nuninff 1^ (the God of Victory). Drink Runei 
thou must know, if thou wilt maintain thy power over the 
maiden whom thou lovest; thou shslt score them on thy 
drink-horn, on the back of thy hand, and the word Need on 
thy naiL Bless the full cup to guard thee from all danger, lay 
barbs in thy bed — ^tbeti I know that no mead can be noized to 
thy hart. Su$u§ <if Freedom thou must know, if thoa wilt 
rescae others. If thou wilt ease the pains of mothers, thou 
mast inscribe them on thy hand, clasp them roaod each joint, 
and call the goddesses to thy aid. Storm Jiunet thou must 
know, to have power over •nip* *t sea. Cut them on thv 
mast and on thy rudder ; fling fire into the track of the keel, 
and though the very sea bamt, and dark and livid were the 
billows, thoa shalt oome safe to land. Herb Runee thoa 
needest to heal sickness and wounds ; in the bark thou shalt 
eat them, and in boles of the trees where the Icanches bend 
eastwards. &oeeeh Bumu thou most learn, that no one may 
barm thesLroU them and wind them together and cast them 
ormt the Ting ground, where the folk assemble for trial. 
Tkmtghl Mumu leani likewiie, to be wiser and clearer in mind 
than all otiMraM. Odia iavoatad thorn, th«m oanred, th«m 
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ezponnded, from the stream which flowed from the iiiioreaAed« 
the"Urwauerg«iitt,"from Mimer's head and horn. Odinitoodon 
the moantain witha flaming tword, and hit helmet on hit head* 
'PhenfromMimer'e month proceeded the first intelligible wonlsx 
he prononnced reliable Runes. He graved them on the shield 
whidi stands before the Ood of Day, and said : — ^T<» the ears 
and hoofs of the steeds of the Son ; to the wheel which rolls 
beneath the chariot of the Thnnder; to the teeth of the 
Idghtnixig, and the wagon of Frost ; to the paw of the Bear, 
and the Boaster's tongue ; to the claws of the Wolf, and the 
Eagle's beak and blo(My wings ; to the beams of the bridge of 
the Bsinbow and the loosening hand, and the healing Art : to 

flass, and to gold, and the protaotioii of men in assembly ; 
[> wine and wort, and at the seat ol the Dead ; to the dice of 
Wodan, to the nails of Fate " 

*'A11 these Runee were engraven, cast into the sacred 
mead, and sent on distant ways. They are found amongst the 
Asar, they are found amongst the £lves ; some the wise 
Vaner have, and some ar<i with men. There are book- Runes 
and help-Runes, and drink-Runes, and power-Rones, all 
precious for him who, dear-headed and pure, can use them for 
bis benefit. He who understands them may always enjoy 
them, until the powers of Heaven shall faiL" 
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{ 68. SOLOMON AND SATURN. 



Somewhat similar in nature to the Gnomio VerseSy 
and especially to the Riddles of Cynewulfy are two dia- 
logues earned on in the persons of King Solomon and 
the wisest of Chaldean earls, who here bears the name 
of Satumns. 

Among the early German nations oral oontests in 
aphorisms and riddles were frequently indulged in. 
In the Kddas Odin is often found engaged in wrang- 
lings of this sort Stories about similar conversations 
were in circulation also in the East from very early 
times, and are thought to have arisen iVom the Queen 
of Sheba's interview with the wisest of Oriental kings. 
Josephus mentions a discussion of this kind as having 
taken place between Solomon and Hiram, King of 
Tm. But a still earlier origin of such conversations, 
where question alternates with question, majy be 
found in that oldest and grandest of all books in 
literature, that book which has been justly called 
the ^Epio of the Chaldees," the Book of Job^ 
where Satan presents himself before the Lord ** from 

Sing to and fro in the Earth and ftx>m walking up and 
wn in it" The interrogations in our poem remind 
OS also of those deep quenilous conversations between 
Job and Eliphas and Bildad and Zophar and Elihu, 
and those still unanswerable questions when the 
Lord spake to Job ** out of the whirlwind and said* : 
** Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the 
Earthi When the morning stars sang together, and 
idl the sons of Ood shouted for joy. — By wh»t way is 
the light parted which seattereth the Elast wind upon 
the Earth t— Hast thou given the bone itiength T-* 
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Hast tboa olothed his neok with thunder t— Doth the 
eagle mount up at thy oommand and make her nest 
on high t — Canst thou bind the sweet iufluenoes of 
Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion T 

It seems to me that this majestio Book of Job 
was the mainspring for the inspiration of these two 
English dialogues. Though we have oertainlj a blend- 
ing of other i^uences— Teutonic, Oriental, Rabbinical. 
King Solomon, the representative of Jewish wisdom, 
is opposed to the wisdom of the heathen world tjrpified 
in Maroolis, the Merouxy or Hermes of dassieal anti- 
quity ; Marcolis was confounded with Ifalcol, or 
Milcom, i.e., Moloch, the oriental Satumus. 

In the fiT9i of these two dialogues Saturn, the 
'* Chaldean" earl, professes to have studied all the 
books and learning of the £ast, of Greece and Lybia 
and Judea, and now he comes to Solomon for instruc- 
tion on the virtues of the Paternoster. Solomon 
replies in a most mysterious manner, and the devil is 
defeated by the power of the different letters of the 
Paternoster taken as personified Runea The spirits 
of evil are described, and shew their close relationship 
with the Teutonic elvea 

The second poetic dialogue is the much more 
powerful, and probably the older. Saturn, like Satan 
in the first chapters of Job, has wandered to and fh> 
through all the earth. The most deep and diverse 
subjects are advanced by each interrogator, and they 
discuss the origin, and power, and consequence of Fate, 
death, old age, the fall of the angels, and the struggle 
of good and evil for victory over man. 

There is also a prou version of the legend ; it 
begins by Saturn asking Solomon : " Declare unto me 
where Ood sat when he fashioned out the heavens and 
the eartib." — ** Lo, I will answer thee : He sat over 
the wings of the wind." 
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TheM dialogues have saffered much matilation. 
There are several breaks, which in one place have been 
filled in from the prose dialogue by a scribe. At pre- 
sent the first dialogue coutains 178 long lines; the 
second b^ns at line 179, and ends the poem at line 
Mfi. 

Satumus cwad. 
3S0* Saga ^u me, Salomon oyning, sunu Dauides, 
hwi&t be65 >& fe6were fiseges rftpasT 

Salomon cwaS. 
Gewnrdene wyrda, ]>i be6S 
yi fedwere fi^ges rftpas. 

Satumus cwaff. 
Ac bw& demeS ^nne diyhtne Criste 
SSff on d&nes dage, ^nne he dimeXi eallum gesce- 
aftumi 

Salomon cwii9. 
Hwi dear ]H>nne dryhtne dtman, ]>e us of dusts 
geworhte, 
nei^gend of nihtes sundel Ac saga me, hwXt 
n»rende wsoron I 

Satumus cwiUSL 
Ac forhwon ne mdt se6 sunne side gesceafte 
sotre geondsctnan 1 forhwam besceade9 he6 
S40 muntas and m6ras and e£o monige 
wtete st6wa I hil geweoiMf ]^t 1 

Salomon owa5. 
Ac forhwam n»ron eoitJwelan ealle gedooled 
le6dum gellce 1 sum t6 lyt ha&ff 
gOdesgfsklig: hinegodseteV 
840 ^nih geearaunga eidgnm tA riSste, 
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Satumu8<ndUL 
Ao forhwam be6S ]>& geatSas ■omod St^^SdrSp 
w6p and Ueahtor 1 ful oft by weoii^;eoRiim 
■fldSa tdalitad: h& gessaleS ]Nit1 

Salomon owiiSL 
Unlttde biS and ormdd, se ))e i wile 
. 360 g86mrian on gibSa : se biS gode fraooSeat 

SaturnuB owaSL 

Ac h& gegangeS )>at gMe dtSSe yflet 
^nne by b66d ]>urb &ne ideae &oende 

twegen getwinnas, ne biS hira itr gelfc : ! 

365 dSer biS imlaade on eorCan, 68or biS e4dig 
sw^e le^fbcele mid le6da duguSum ; 
Mer lifaS lytle hyile, 
awiceS on ])isse sidan gesoeafte and ^nne eft mid 

Borgum gewiteS. \ 

Frioge io ]>e, blaford Salomon, bw'aSrea bi8 bira 

fblgoS tilra 1 

Tratulatum, • 

Satamnt qnotb : — 

Say unto me now. King Solomon, thou ion of David, I 

Wbat are the foar bondB which fix the lata of a man T 

Solomon quoth :^ * ; 

The oonseqnenoea of past actions, theee ooostitale 
The four bonds of predestined man. 

Saturnus quoth :^ . j 

Who now will judge the Lord Christ, 

At the day of doom, when He judgetii all oreatures T i 

Solomon quoth :— > 

Who then dare judge the Lord, who hath made us 
£Vom the dusti our Saviour from the sea of night? 
Bat tall to me what the not-being would hare been I 
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SatarniM quoth :— 

Bat whv doth the ■on not ■hioe At onoe 

Over all the world ? Why doth he ehade 

The numntAioe and the moora, and many a deiart plaoe T 

How is it that thie taketh place ? 

Solomon quoth : — 

But why were not Earth's goods dealed oat 
Alike to all men ? Some, greedy of gain* 
Hats got but little : God decrees them 
By merit to the happy for their rest. 

Satumus quoth : — 

Bat why are weeping and laughter together 
In the same place as companions ! Oftentimes 
They hurt the prosperity of the honorable s 
How oometh this about ? 

Solomon quoth :— 

Miserable and whining is the man, who wishes always 
To oomplain of cares : he is the most detestabU to GKmL 



Satumus quoth >- 

But bow happens it with the good and with th« Cfil i 

For they are both as twin brothers 

Brought forth by the same mother. 

Yet their honour is very unlike : 

The one liveth miserably upon the earth ; 

The other is fortunate, and hath many frieodi 

With the mighty among the people ; 

The one liveth but a little wbile^ 

Wandereth about in this wide world. 

And then in sorrow he passeth away. 

laskthee^ Lord Solomon, 

Whiflh oC tha two hath the happi«r laU T 
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i 59. THE RHYME SONG. 
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This poem, of 87 long linosy has been tenned the 
Rhyme Song/' as it is the ovlj complete poem in 
rhyme extant in Anglo-Saxon Literature. Rhyme 
does indeed occur in a few other pieces, as in the last 
canto of " Elene/' and in the final verses of the 
** Phoonix," and occasionally in other places ; but the 
system of rhyme in this song is radically different from 
all other sorts of English rhyme. The rhyming lines are 
in tirades, where sometimes eight or nine lines rhyme 
together, and where the final words also rhyme with the 
words at the ceosura; and throughout this difficult 
operation the old alliteration is consistently observed. 
The words are often twisted and misspelt, and the 
sense is sometimes obscured and hard to make out 
This form of rhythm, called Runhenda^ was used 
in Scandinavia ; and it was thought our poem 
owed its origin to the influence of an old Norse 
poet, Egil Skfldagrimsson, who visited England twice in 
the 10th century, and enjoyed much celebrity at King 
Athelstan's court. 

The ** Rhyme Song" seems like a free paraphrase 
of Chapters 29 and 30 of the Book of Job ; it describes 
a man of wealth and happiness aud power, who is 
overtaken by calamities, and sits bereaved io nuseiy 
and woa But as a similar fate overtook the poet 
Cynewulf, and as this kind of rhyme is sometimes found 
in his poems, some critics consider this Rhyme 
Song to be the work of Cynewulf, forming as it were 
the lasty the '' Swan Song" of the hoary, dying bard* 

Me lifes onlih, se ]>is le<Sht onwrfih 
and >at torhte getih tilltoe onwrih. 
Olad was io gliwum, glenged niwom 
blissa bliwum, bUstma hiwum. 
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5 Sepgas meo 88^d, symbel ne iLk^iii 
feohgiefe geficgon ; fratwed woogon 
wi<^ ofer wongum wrenoan gongum 
lisse mid longum leoma getongum 
^ was wastmum aweaht woruld onapreabt 

10 under rodorum areaht, r&d-magnd ofer]>eaht 
Gieatas gengdon, meraoipe mengdoiii 
liase lengdon, lustum glengdon. 
Scrifen sorad glad Jfurh gescad in br&d : 
was on lagustre^me lad, poor me leo9u ne biglid. 

Iff Hafde ic hedhne hkd ; ne was me in hoalle g&d, 
pat p8Dr r6f weorud rad : oft ytor rinc geb&d, 
pat he in sele sscgo sinc-gewsDge 
pegnum gepyhte. Dunden was ic myhte : 
horsce mec heredon, hilde generedon, 

90 fagre feredon, fe<Sndum biweredon. 



He who unveiled thii light raised me to life's height^ 

And to this brilliaot state did kindly me eUte^ 

Glad was I in glee, most gorgeous to see. 

Clad in blossoms* hew and girt with honoan iiew» 

Men said of me my joys would be 

Ne'er laid aside, nor gifts denied. 

Adorned steeds roved o'er my meads, 

Their limbs were strong for courses long. 

They moved in baste with beauty graoecL 

And shoots appeared and crops were reared. 

Fair 'neath tne sky my herds did lie. 

Then came my guests, joined in the jests, 

Raised high my joys, prolonged the noise. 

Devoid orcare my ships glode far. 

The flood my home^ my mends stood firm. 

My rank was high, no want came nigh 

Mv halls ; my troops there romped in gioops. 

Oft heroes there in gifts might share. 

My treasures good were freely strewed. 

My might was great, I sat in state ; 

Bnve warrioiB served, for battle nerved, 

Tb^ hedged me rouid, no lose were looiid. 
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i 6a MENOLOGIUM; 

Thii ii a riiyming oalondar oharaoterising the moat 
prominent marten aooording to the months in which 
thej died. It uems to have been oomposed sometime 
i^ut A.D. 95O9 and in the next century it was prefixed 
to the Abingdon version of the Saxon Chronicle. It is 
evidently i£d work of some idle priest, of considerable 
reading or gossip, but without spirit or originality. 
He disoosses the months in turn, but all the fieusts he 
can ohronide about them refer to Mary, Pope Gregoxy, 
St. Elene, St Peter, or St. Paul, dec., and of this sort 
of stuff we had already enough in the " Fates of the 
Apostles," (§24), and in other places ; and we could have 
dispensed with his labours with the less regret as the 
parts which verge on mediocrity are borrowed from 
earlier English poets. The piece contains 231 long 
lines* 

Crist was icenned cyninga wuldor 

on midne winter, mooro |)e6den 

tee almihtig, on py eahteo45an dag 
- Ha3lend goh&ten, heofonriccs woiutl ; 
5 swa ]>a sylfan tid side horigcas 

folc unmcote habbaS forewcard gear, 

forp^ se kalcndus cymeS go|)incged 

on |>am ylcan dage us t6 tune, 

forma m6naS : hyue folo mycel 
10 Januarius g6run hoton. 

Translation, 

Ohritt, the King of Glory, on midwinter's day wit bom, 
He, the Prince far-fMnous, £temal and Almighty, 
The Ward of Heaven's kingdom, was on the eighth day nsiaed 
The Saviour of Mankind. From that tolf aame time 
Multitudes of people, many, many nations, 
Redcon their new vear ; hence the first day oomes, 
And the first montn begins for us on that same day ; 
*V*aoary," fonnerly, many that month oalMt 
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§61. ALMS. 



These two short pieces, which we give entire, are 
probtbly of no early date. The first is olearlj a 
monkish effusion to praise and allure the rich to enoow 
his craft with support and legacies. 

Wei bi9 ytaa eorle, pe him on innan ha&ff 
reSe-hydig wer rfime heortan I 
Sat him bi9 for worulde weoiffmynda mnst 
and for ussum dryhtne ddma selast I 
S Efiie swi he mid watre ^ne weallendan 
Ug Adwasce, ^t he long ne mag 
Uio bymende buigum sceSSaUi 
sw& he mid almessan ealle tdso(kfe9 
synna wunde, s&wla l&cnaff. 

TrantUUum, 

Well for that man who hath within 
A roomy heart and aotive aool. 
That is^mong men the greatest graiie. 
And to our Lord the beet return. 
Aa one who doth the raging flames. 
Which tcathe, devoort and bam the town. 
With water lay, and qoickly drown. 
So he witli alms doth heal and oleanee 
The woondi of sin and save his sool I 
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$62. PHARAOH. 



This other short piece is more in the Epic styla^ 
and reminds us somewhat of the poem of ''Bzodua^" 
I 9, attributed sometimes to Caedmon* 

Saga me, hwat paur weorudes wsBre eallaa 
on Faraones fyrde, ]>& hy folo godes 
]mrh fe6nd8oipe fylgan ongunnon I 
N&t io hit be wihte, butan io w&ie ]mSy 
5 ymt pser screoda were gesoyred rtmi 
siex hundreda searo-habbondra : 
)^t eal fomam ^Sa geblond 
wr&5e wyrde in woruldrf oe. 

Translation, 

Racoont to me all Pharaoh's host, 
Which on that expedition bound. 
Began like fiends to chase God's folk I 
I know not all, but ween there were 
Six hundred chariots told and armed. 
All beMrin^ scythes and armour bright. 
The mingling waves tore all away. 
The angiy fates to other worlds I 
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§ 63. KING ALFRED'S METBES. 

From Bobtius' ''Consolation of Philosophy.'* 



EjDg Alfred was one of the wisest and most bene- 
ficent rolers who ever lent their glory to a throne. His 
name is as a household word to evexy English child, and 
is more firesh and popular to-daj than that of almost any 
other English king. A thousand years have now 
passed by since Alfred freed himself and his native 
England from the boldest, bitterest foemen by which 
any country has ever been beset It was then, about 
the year iLD. 885, when he had restored the fleet, 
subdued the Danes, rebuilt the monasteries, refilled the 
churches, re-established schools, and brought learned 
men from evexy land to help him in tibe general 
reconstruction of his shattered kingdom, it was then 
that Alfred betook himself, in his brief but well-earned 
leisure, to repair his own defective early education, and 
to wipe out the blot of England's illiteracy and ignorance. 
He set about preparing for his people, and in their 
native tongue, the greatest works which had been 
composed in Europe during the previous five hundred 
years. And those literary works have had no small 
ihare in perpetuating the glory of his nama 

The fint extant work which Alfred translated 
fixr his people was probably the Uniuenal Hitiorp, 
written in Latin, about A.I>. 418, by the Spanish 
presbyter Orosius, and deservedly popular for many 
centuries. To his translation Alfred prefixed two 
most interesting chapters of his own, giving a des- 
cription of Scandinavia and Germany and all the 
countries where the Teutonic tongue was spoken 
bi his day. 

His second book was a translation of the Xodetioi' 
Had HitUny of the AngUi, which his great ooontiyman 
Bcde bad written in Utlo about A,D. 7Sa 



J 
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Another very important book, dedgned fer Us 
bishops and olergy, was his translation of the Padortd 
Care^ written by Pope Gregoiy the Great at Boma 
about A.D. 600. 

But Alfred's greatest work for literature and 
general human culture was his version of the ComolO' 
turn of Philosophy^ written by the philosopher Boetius, 
** the last of the Romans." Boetius had held the highest 
posts of state and honour in the government of Theo- 
doric the Great at Rome. But being suspected of trea- 
son, he was imprisoned, and finally put to death in A.D. 
524. But the conscience of Theodorio accused itself of 
ingratitude and cruelty to such a fiuthful servant^ 
and the great king died of grief, haunted by the 
murder of his minister and friend. Like many of the 
greatest works the world has seen, this CoruolcUum of 
Philosophy was composed behind a prison's walls. It has 
been translated into nearly every European tongue, and 
many generations found their nurture and their conso- 
lation in this remarkable and worthy book. It marics 
the boundary line between the ancient and the modem 
world. The dying rays of Rome's great classic age 
met and blended on its pages with the glowing dawn 
of the new and brighter Christian day. Boetius was 
not professedly within the Christian fold ; but his 
book is permeated with Christian ideas and acknow- 
ledgements of the love of God. For he evidently found, 
as Socrates and Plato, as Cicero and Seneca, and as all 
the greatest thinkers of antiquity had found before, 
that the heathen gods and pagan creeds could offer 
nothing satisfactory or worthy of reliance to a human 
soul, pressed down by earthly cares, conscious of 
subjection to on overruling Providence and feelings 
somehow, its connection with eternity. 

The book was written in the form of dialogue, 
and in his prison Boetius was solaced by the oonvera^ 
tion of this sweet mistress, Philosophy. 
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Alfined WW assisted in the translation by Bishop 
Asser. The original was partly prose and partly verse. 
Alfred turned it all into prose first ; but he after- 
wards turned the metres into his own alliterative Saxon 
verse. And these verses we still retain ; for the doubts 
that have been cast upon their authorship seem 
groundless. They occupy 31 chapters^ and contain 
^together about 1,600 long lines. 

As a rule Alfred was a vexy free translator. He 
was unable to grapple with and master the difficulties 
of his originalSy and he either passed them over by free 
paraphrases or by giving some new thoughts of his own 
instftid. Whenever he found opportunitv of saying 
•omething useful to his people he scrupled not to sub- 
stitute his own reflexions for the less pertinent idea of 
bis author. Alfred was a poet as weu as the founder 
of our prose. Besides these metres of Boetius, he 
translated Caedmon's Northumbrian ** Stable Hymn " 
into South Saxon verse, and there are two little poems, 
at the beginning and end of his translation of the 
Pattarai Cartf which he also probably wrote. His 
poetic powers, however, were not very great. He 
nad not a sufficiently original or creative mind 
fixr poetiy ; he was a translator of the works 
of others. He was likewise a restorer and pre- 
server of our earlier literature. Under him the Sazou 
Chboviclb attained the dignity of elegant and dasaic 
prose. He codified and edited the laws of Ine, and 
earlier English kings ; and in evexy respect he lived 
and acted in such a way, that when he died in A.D. 
901, he had fully realised his own ideal standard : *' I 
kmged to live worthily, so long as I shotdd live, and 
after my life to leave my memoir in good works to the 
who should come after me. ' 

E4 li m!n drihtan 1 >jit )ni eart iOmihtig^ 

micel, middilto, mmffum gefin^ 

and wQsdorlfo witena gehwylcum I 
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Hwiltl ^ tee god ealra geaoeafta 
5 wundorltoe wel gesoedpe 

tingesewenltoa and eio 8w& aama 

geaewenltora adfte wealdest 

aotrra gesoeafta mid gesoeidwbam 

mXgni and oriiftA I Pa I^Bne middangeaid 
10 from fruman »rest fort) dlS ende 

ttdam tddfldldoBt, 8w& hit getaaott wSa 

endebyrdesi yit hi aDghwaSer 

ge an hralS ge eft cuma9. 
Da ]>e unstilla Agna gesceafta 
15 td )>tnum willan wtsUce Astyrest 
and fe self wunast swiSe stille 
anawendendllc & forC simie 1 
Nia nin mihtigra ne n&n msorra 
ne geond ealle p& gesceaft efhlfoa ]>tn 1 
20 Ne )>e senig nM]>earf, naa SBfre giet 
eafara )>&ra weoroa, pe )>a geworht hafast^ 
ac mid ]»inum willan )>u hit worhtes eall 
and mid anwalde ])tnum figenum 
weorulde geworhtest and wuhta gehwat^ 
25 peih pe nmnega nMpearf wsBre 

ealra ]7ara nuui^a : is pat micel ge(^d 
))tn68 gddes (pencS ymb se pe wile) : 
forpon hit is eall in a3lce8 pincgea 
pu and pat pin g6d, hit ia ptn ftgen : 
30 forpam hit nia iitan ne eom 4aht t6 pe, 
ao ic georne w4t, pat ptn gMneaa ia, 
iOmihtig god, eall mid pe aelfimi I 
Hit ia ungeltc Aram geoynde : 
ua ia fttan oymen eall pe we habbaS 
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35 gAda on gnmdam tnm gode Belfdm. 

Ni(ft fa U enegum ondftn gsnumetUM^ 

fbr>am )>e nut ^ng nis ^Ea gelloa 

ne hfiru tenig KlcriUtigre. 

Forjiiim pu e&l gOd Lnes ge[>eBhtA 
40 ^nea ga^bteat and ht )ii woittesL 

" TboD, whOM worki ia mnta unwHrnsnt hoU 

Etgth't wuwt MHu, kll glorioDi uid til gtttt, 

Etamkl Lord t how weU wid wondronily, 

8md or DDMta, tby cnUnre* but thoa aupad, 

With fjtatla nrkj uid wveraign iotallect 

Vfitidiag at will thii beaataoni uairBna t 

To this oar middla etutfa, (roni 6i*t to laat, 

Tba MMOna, that now pan and dow ratnrn. 

In good and Memly order tbon ha*( daalt. 

Tboa wiaaly gnideat, la tby plesanra willa, 

Thy crcaturM eTer noving. — atill thjratK 

Immoveable ; — (or hodb aiiat before thee, 

GreaUror mightier or equal known. 

No need compelled thee — for thou caoat not amir— 

To frame thine Baiveraal work ; bat all 

Of Ihlua own power and pleaiara beat thon tatAt, 

Tbe world and «U it* wonder* ; aince to thee 

Nongfat could thej yield of profit or of pralM, 

Who deenu aright, what can he deem tile wbolo 

Bat one gnat ofipring of itemal goodneia t 

Thine own — for goodneu aod tbytelf are one^ 

And Boagbt i* goM without thee. 

Seek we to leam what that thy {[oodneu it t 

Almighty goodnee* ; ever one with thee, 

It bau no MmbUnoe of onr mortal nature ; 

For all we taate or know of good on earth 

" "- ' — « prooeeda, in thee ' — 



Save thiue, tbe all-wiae One, oonld in ,__ 

9«B np Um fonn and eobetanno of all fpwd f 

Omgbimn't Vmh^ 
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§ 64. BATTLE OF MALDON ; 

OR THE DEATH OF EARL BRIHTNOTH. 



This poem originally contained 690 long lines, 
but the beginning and end are lost, and only 326 lines 
now remain. It celebrates the valiant fight and war- 
like death of Brihtnoth, a Northumbrian alderman, in 
battle with the Danes in A.D. 991. It is one of our 
most direct and oharaoteristio war songs, with short 
speeches from the chief warriors in an almost dramatic 
style. ''The poem approximates in the general fea- 
tures of its composition to the battle scenes in Homer ; 
if the names of Brihtnoth and Godric could be substi- 
tuted for Patrochlus and Menelau8...it might be read 
like a version of one of the militair narratives of the 
great father and fountain of poetxy. 

The hero Brihtnoth is spoken of at length in the 
chronicles of Ely church ; and possibly a monk of Ely 
saw the battle and wrote the poem. The chronicler— 
who speaks of two engagements between our hero and 
the Danes — states that Brihtnoth was the noblest of 
Northumbria's chiefs, eloquent, robust, fearless of 
death and danger, ever alert against the foes of his 
country, and determined rather to die than allow a 
single injury to his native land to pass unavenged. 
When therefore the Danes on one occasion had landed 
secretly at Maldon, in Essex, the chiefs of all the 
neighbouring provinces gladly pledged themselves to 
serve beneaUi the banner of the loyad Brihtnoth. He 
advanced against the foe and put them almost wholly 
to the swoi^ A few however escaped, carrying home 
the news of their defeat. After his victory Brithnoth 
returned to Northumbria. The Danes, terribly in- 
oensed, refitted their fleet and sent a second 
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to the 9ame plaoe, to Maldon, to avenge the daughter 
of their former army. They sent to Brithnoth and 
challenged him to fight Brithnoth hastily collected 
his former comrades, and, led on by hope of viotoxy 
and an over-confidence, went with but few followers to 
the war, hunying, lest the foemen should gain foothold 
on the soiL Having commended himself to the prayers 
of the holy brethren, reckless of the superior numbers 
of the foe, he advanced to the attack. After several 
varying engagements the Danes concentrated their 
whole mass against him, and, overpowering him, 
mangled his body and cut off his head, which they 
took with them to their ships and carried home. But 
the Abbot of Ely, proceeding to the battlefield, dis- 
covered the body and conveyed it to his church, where 
he had it honorably buried, replacing the head by a 
round mass of wax. Long afterwards the corse was 
recognised by this indication, and was placed among 
the bene&ctom of the monastery. 

We cannot but admire the pithy and straightfor- 
ward stoxy in this poem, told without hesitation or 
redundance, of the hero's death, the coward Godric's 
flight, and Uie English defeat The shouts of heralds 
and the clang of war sound in our ears ; the swarthy 
ravens whirl about waiting for their prey ; the 
wounded hero drops his sword and falls before our eyes, 
while from the field of carnage and of tumult we hear 
his peaceful prayer, which almost melts the heart, 
and opens heaven to his soul returning to the land 
of light His steadfast firiends, with a yearning 
sadness, give ap all hopes of seeing home and kindred 
again, sacredly observing the Germanic tie of 
allegianoe to their lord, as one by one they die fighting 
by Ms ooTM. Nothing can be more apmxypriate ana 
powerfiil than the speeches of Alfwine, Ijoveson, and 
Brihtwol^ as tbey zally and addvsss their Minting 
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feUow-oountiymen ; the more their nnmben Hlmin^h 
the higher rises their courage^ not iudeed with hopes of 
Yictoxy, bat, like the English soldiers lately when 
their general fell in the battle in Transvaal, they 
stand true to their profession, and seek no quarter 
from the foe. 

The Anglo-Saxon muse at this period was &st 
deelining, and this is the latest poem of a spirited and 
olassio ring which we meet with in our literatuie fi>r 
many dreary centuries. 

20 Pa stdd on staSe, sti9U oe dypode 
wicinga ir, wordum msolde, 
so on be6t khe&d brimltSendra 
a3reQdo t6 ]>am eorle, ]>a3r ho on 6fre st6d : 
** Me sendon t6 pe ssomou snelle, 

30 h6ton ]>e secgan, fit ]>\i mdst sendan raSe 
bedgas wi5 gebooige, and e6w botere is, 
]>at go l^isne games mid gafolo foigyldon, 
]H)nne we swi hearde hilde dfialon I 
Ne ]>urfe we us spillan, gif ge sp^daS tA pam : 

35 we willaS wiS ]7am golde griS fastnian • 
Oyf ]>u pat goroodest, pe her rtoost eart, 
pat pu pine le6da l^san wille, 
syllan sfiemannum on hyra sylfra d6m 
feoh wis fre6de and niman fri9 at us, 

40 we willa9 mid pftm soeattum us tA sqjpe gangan, 
on flot firan and e6w frizes healdan.** 
Byrhtn68 malSelode, bord hafenode, 
wand w&cne iso, wordum msolde 
yrre and inrsad, Igeaf him andsware : 

40 ^Oeh^ pu, S8alida» hwat pis fido segeSt 
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hi willaff e6w tA gafole gins syllan, 

ttttiynne ord and ealde swurd, 

^ heregeatUf ]>e e6w at hilde no deih I 

Brim-maima boda, ibe<kl eft ongeiiii 
60 a^ pinum le^dum micol6 Ififfre apell, 

yit her atynt uiiforc&9 eorl mid hia werode, 

]>e wile gealgean ^ol pyane, 

ASelnadea eard, ealdrea mtnea 

folc and foldan : feallan aoeolon 
55 hflsSene &t hilde. T6 heinlto me pinoelS, 

ya ge mid firum aceattum td soype gangon 

onbefohtene, nu ge fxxB feor hider 

on &me eard in-bec6mon. 

Ne aceole ge aw4 sdfte sine gegangan : 
M ua aoeal ord and ecg nr gea^man, 

grim gu^plega, ser we gofol ayllon T 



Pi ae eorl ongan for hia ofermOde 
90 Hf&n landea t& fela laSere >e6de ; 
ongan ceallian )>& ofer cald water 
Byrhthelmea beam (beomaa gehlyaton) : 
** Nu e6w ia ger^med, gSJS ricene tA ua, 
guman, tA g&de 1 God &ua w&t, 
95 hwi pore walatAwe wealdan mAte T 

WAdon fi walwuUu (for watere ne momon) 
wlcinga werod weat ofer Pantan : 
ofer actr witer acyldaa wegon, 
lidmen tA lande linde bsdron. 
100 Par ongein gramum gearowe atAdon 

ByrhtnW mid beomom : he mid bordam hAt 
wjxoau )(»a wlhagan and ^ werod healdan 
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fibBie wS fefinduoL Pi wis feohta nAh 

tir Ht getohte : w^ 8e6 ttd oomen, 
105 piit ]i»r fiB^ men feallan aoedldoii. 

Pi wearG hreluai ihafoD, hremnuui wundon, 

earn nees geom : wXb on eoifSan eynxL 

Hi Uton )>& of folman fedlhearde epern 

g^grundene gfiras flebgan ; 
110 bogan wsoron bysige, bord oid onffing^ 

biter wiis se beadursBS, beomas fedUon : 

on gehwUSere hand hyBsas Ugon. 

Wund weai9 WulfioisBr, wSlriiste geoe<s 

ByrhtnMea msog : he mid billnm weax0^ 
116 his Bwoster sunu, swi^e forheiwen. 

Pesr wealth wf oingum witterlein figyfen. 

Pi ByrhtndS brad biU of 8C«8e 

br&d and bruu-eog and on ]>& byman alAh : 

id raSe hine gelette lidmanna sam, 
16S ))& he yds eorles eanu imyrde ; 

fe611 p& td foldan fealohilte swurd : 

ne mihte he gehealdan heardne mdcOi 

wsopnea wealdan. I^& gyt pat word geowSS 

h&r hilderinc, byssas bylde, 
170 bad gangan foiG g6de gefiran i 

(ne mihte ))& on f6tum leng faste gestandan I 

[heard hea5urino]^ he td heofennm wl&t) : 

** lo pance pe, ]7e6da waldend, 

ealra ymm wynna, fe io on worolde geb&d I I 

175 Nu io ihy milde metod, moste ])earfe, j 

yat |yu mtnum gsBste gddes geonne^ { 

yiU mtn aftval td pe stffian mAte 

o 



^ 
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en ^ geweald, peMen eng^ 

* mid friffa foian : 

• • • • 

Tha henld of Vikingi then boldly oallod ont» 
He atood on the ftrand and with words ihouted loud. 
With threat! he announced the eea-piratee' messagOi 
To Brihtnoth, the noble, who etood by the bank :— 
" The qoiok-eailing eeamen here tent me to thee, 
The^ bade me to tell thee^ thou ■hooldit at onoe aend 
Gold to buy peaoe with, and for yon it were better 
To appease with yoor tribnte this rash msh of apeaiiy 
Than that we to each other hard battle shoald deal I 
There is no need for slaaghter, if ye haste with the gold ; 
With the gold we will soon estabush a peace. 
If thoa art so minded, who here art the richest^ 
If thoa art now willing thv folk to redeem, 
And give to the seamen what tribute thev ask for, 
And take life with peaoe and friendship mm ns» 
Then we with the treasure will torn to oar Tessels^ 
And sail back o'er the sea, holding treaty with yoa."* 
Brihtnoth then answered, he raisM up his shield, 
HiM slender spear shook he^ words he employed 
Angiy and firm, for answer he gave him : — 
** Hear thou, bold sailor, what this people say : 
Spears as a tribute to you they will ffive. 
Poisoned spear-points, and trusty old swords, 
And weapons, which ve in battle won't need. 
Do thoQ, pirates' herald, take back this reply, 
Say to tiiy people this mickle sad news. 
That here stands undaunted an earl wiUi his troopu 
^ Who will fight for this country, for EtheLred*s land. 
For the fields and the folk of my ancestors old ; 
Te heathen are doomed to fall in this fight. 
Too mean it me seemeth that ye with our treasmea 
Should go to your ships without even a blow, 
Sinoe ye now our soil thus far ha?e in?aded. 
Not •• softly shall ye our iewels obtain ; 
The mar and the sword snail us iixst reooacfle. 
And toe grim play of war, ere we tribute shall gift.** 

Hish the too of Brihthelm, Brihtnoth, the bold, 
BsfML thus elated with piide in his hearty 
Ta thia liatad paofb to giaBl ]aa?a to oioai I 
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865. BATTLE OF BBUNANBUBO, 

VICTOBY OF ATHEISTAN. 

From the Saxom CkranieUf fear 9S8. 

Beddea the '^BatUe of Maldon," there were 
written about this period seyeral other war aongi^ 
which were entered in the Saxon Chronide of Win- 
chester, where they took the place of the ordinary 
prose insertiona. Their poetic merit is not yeiy grea^ 
and only five of them rise above a rhythmical and 
jingling prose. The English realm, indeed, under 
Athelston, and Edmund and Edgar, had ei^oyed 
a unity and power it never knew before; but its 
prestige and its glory, having reached the summit^ 
were about to wane, and the sceptre soon degenerated 
into worthless hands. The desperate state to which 
England fell under the " Unready " Ethelred, and his 
policy of peace at any price, must have made the 
Great Alfred to mourn in his grave ; yet this state ia 
only too true an index of the decline in Anglo-Saxon 
literature. The creative age of Saxon poetiy, its fire 
and vigour and enthusiasm had been outlived, the 
rules of its alliterative art neglected, the leonine 
rhyme was firequently employed, and influences started 
wbach ended in the dissolution of the ancient Saxon 
metre. 
The most important in length and spirit of these 

Sieces flx>m the Chronicle is the firsts of 73 lines, 
escribing the brilliant victory of King Atlielstan and 
his brother Edmund at Bnmanbuig, near Toik, in 
937. The Scots, the Irish, and the Northmen were 
oompletely routed, and five young kings were slain. 

^iffelstftn oyning, eorla drihten, 

beoma beihgyfi^ and his brdSor eio 

Eidmund Sff eling ealdorlangne \ft 

gesldgoa ftt sicoe sweorda ecgnm 
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too IVtBOiDQOTIOII to 

8 ymbe Bmnaiibatli ; bordweall dufbii, 
hedwoQ heaffolinda hamera lAfiun 
6afi>nn Eidweardes, swft him geSiXkia wis 
from cne&xu^gam, pSt hie iit oamp^ oft 
wiV U5ra gehwine land ealgodon, 

10 hold and himao. Hettend omngiuv 
Soeotta le6de and aoipflotan 
boge fb611on : fold dennade 
ae<^ sw&tA, nSffan sonne ap 
on moigenttd mare tungol 

If' gUd ofor gnmdaSy godes condd beorht 
teei dxyhtnes, M }^t aid iiSele geaoeaft 
alhtdietle. 



Gewitan him yi NoiVmen nSgledcnearrom 
dre6rig dareOa lif on dinnea mere 

U oier de6p w£ter Pyflin sAoani 
eft Ira land awisonAde. 
Swiloe fi gebrdSer began iitsamne 
cjning and SSeling ojISSe adhton 
Weataeaxna land wigea hrimige 

to IMon him behindan hri biyttian 
aalowigpAdan and pone aweartan hreflii 
hjmednebbaa and pone haaupftdan 
earn iiftan hwtt naea br&oan* 
gradigne g&Sha&Oy and pSt graqpa dedr 

M wolf on wealda Ne wqaiS wiQ mire 
on y^ tglande afre gita 
ftloea geiyUed beforan piisam 
■weoidea eogom, pia pe ua aepgaS l^ 
eaUe nflwitaiL aiffthn trtiitan hider 
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70 Eng^ and Seaie ap beodmoiii 
ofor bdtde brima Btytene Bdhton, 
wlaaoe wigsmitfoa, Wealas oferodmoo, 
aorias Iriiwate, aard bege&ton 1 

Here AtheUtan king, and lord of the earlf, 

Gold aivw to heroes, and eleo hU brother 

Bdaand the Athelimc, an nndying fame 

Won In the battle with edges of iworda. 

By Bmnanbarg town. The ohildren of Bdwardt 

with herd hammered aworda, hewed the war*liBdHil» 

And olaye the ahield-walla. Alwaya in oonfliet^ 

Sooh waa their nature, they had inherited 

ftom their fore-fathen, to guard well their land. 

Their hoards and their homes, against every foe. 

There omshed they the foemen, the people from Sootlaiid« 

Ships' orews were slaoghtered, fated men felL 

The field was one torrent of blood from the fightan^ 

From the son's rising at morning's iirst dawn. 

When the great planet, God's brightest oandls, 

O'er the gronnd glided, till that noble oreatnxa 

Sank in tiie west. 

• •••••• 

In their nailed vessels the northmen departed, 

Bloodv relio of battle, npon roaring seas. 

O'er the deep water Doblin they songh^ 

A^dn towanis Erin aahamed in their minds. 

So too the brothers, both went together. 

The King and the Atheling, triumphing in war, 

Returned to their country, the west Sazon'a IjumU 

Thoy left behind them corses for kites 

And dusky ravens, with homed beaks, to rend, 

F6r the swart vulture, and eagle white-tailed. 

For the keen war-hawk, and wolves from tha iiood% 

For these grisly beasts to feed on and gnaw. 

A carnage so dreadful had never been 

As yet in this island, or more people slain 

By edge of the sword, as books relate truly 

And o^niders old, since Angles and Saxoaa 

From the east hither came to this land. 

And sought Britain's isle o'er the broad 80% 

Since those mighty war-smiths, of earls tha moaft bolda 

O^Moama tiia Walahmaa and aaiied on thia 
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§ 66. EDMOND. 

From the Saxon Chnmkle^ jftar 943. 

TliiB other short piecOi of 13 lines, telb of the final 
•nnnTStion, by King Edmund, grandson of Alfred the 
Oietti of the notable five Danish boroughs in Meroia. 

Her Eildmund oyning, Engla )»e6don« 
miga mundbora Myroe geeode, 
d^ dfiddfiiuna, swft dor sc&de9 
Hwttan wylles geat and Humbrau ei, 
6 brida biymstrelun. Buxga fife, 
Idgora ceaster and Lindoylne 
and Snotinga h&m swyloe St&nfoid eib) 
and Deorab^ Denum wsoron 
SBTor under Noiffmannnm n^de gebigde 
10 on hsdSennt hafte clommum ' 
lange Jnrage, M pe hi &l^sde eft 
for his weoifbcype wiggendra hle6, 
eafbra Eidweardes, Eidmund ojning. 

Here Bdmnnd King, of Angles Lord. 
Mankind's proteotoTf deer prince indeed. 
Did Meroia gain, which boond the Dors 
And WhitweU'i gste and flomber's strasBi, ■ 
A broad sea-firth. Five towns hs woo, 
Leicester and Tinooln, and also Nottinghaai^ 
( And Stamford eke and Derl^, 

Which long erewhile to Danes beloogedL 
And "kieath the North-men were ooasfenaasd. 
As eaptijes long in hea t hen hands ; 
DatH^Osg BdnMMid tbsm redeemed* 
To his own ptaissb the warriocs* hope, 
OOjpdBf aaa SOB of Bdwaid Idfli^ 
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§ 67. EDGAR 

From Saaoom CirmiieU, jfmxn 97S wnd 97S. 

There are some pretty lines in these two poems 
on Edgar's coronation in 973, and his derai in 
970. Edgar won great praise from the monksy whom 
he fitTOured, and no doubt this is a eulogy (br benefits 
received. The first pieoe has 20 lineSy and the second S7» 

L 

Her wiiB E£dgftr Engla waldend 
oortfrd miclum td oynge geh&lgod 
on ]>88re ealdan byrig Aoemannes ceastre : 
e&) hie figbiiend 68rd wordd 
6 beomas BaSan nemnaS. Psar was Uyss mioel 
on )>am eidegan dage eallum geworden : 

IL 

Her geendode eoit^ dredmas 

Eidg&r, Engla oyningy ceils him 6Ser ledht 

wlitig and winsum and )>is wice fbrlAt 

24 lif, ]>is Iffine. 

TrcaUlaiiMk 

z. 
Here was Edcar mler of Angles, 
In full assembly hallowed as king. 
In the old boroagb, Akemansoesfeer ; 
Whiob by the islanders Bath has been oaUed, 
Its other name. There was moch joy 
On that happy day oooasioned to alL 

XL 

Here Edgar oooalnded his Joys upon earth. 
The king of the Angles ohoso him other UgMi 
Beanteons and winsome^ lesTing behind 
This fraU bairen life, 
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f 68. DEATH OF ALFRED, SON OF 

ETHELEED. 

From Saxtm CkronieU, ywt 1036. 

Beeides the >(m poems hera given there are several 
other pieoes in the Saxon Chboniolb, bat the^ oan 
haidly be oonsidered as poems ; they are entnes in 
Tene, or rather in an alliterative prose, for the years 
A.D. 959, 975, 979, 101 1, 1057, 1076, kx^ Sometimes 
there are several versions of the same pieoe ; in the 
Qifbrl MS there is apiece of 9 lines, for the year 975, 
€Q Edgar's death, quite different from the other poem, 
of whioh we gave an extract in § 67. 

This piece, of 20 lines, is written in prose 
ftnn, but &lls into poetic lines where the words 
at the cnsora rhyme with the end-words, remind- 
ing ns of the '^ Rhyme Song.** We see the sad« 
ooodition to which England had fallen, and the 
OMrailess cmelty inflicted on the princes of the land. 

Ao Godwine hine ]ift gelette and hine on hiift sette 

and his gefSran he f ordrif and sume misltce o&16h ; 

some hi man wiS fo6 sealde, some hre6iriloe 

iowealde; 

some hi man bende, some hi man blende, 

6 some man hamelode and snme heinlice hSttoda 

Ne weaz0 dre6rltora dsod gedAn on ^isan earde^ 

siSSan Dene cAmon and her fiy9 n&num I 



•' Bat him Godwin then l0t| and him in bonds asit 
D ii pscisd hii oompanioni. and soma divwi wajs skv ; 
Some lor monnr to^ add, tome oni«lly kiUe^ 
Some did th^ MBd» some did ftbcv Uiadp 
Some did tfaflv hamstriag. soma did they soilpw 
Nt^«r was a Ueodiir doed done in this lead* 
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S69. EDWAED (THE OONFESSOB). 

.AvM iSIumft CAnmiei^ year 106& 

We are now on the yeigeof Uie edipse of English 
life, and literatnre, and aong. This pieoe^ (^34 linei^ 
is the last poem in our mother tongue befim the 
Norman oonqaerors landed, and brought in newways, 
new wordsy a strange policy and a stranger literature. 
The English voice, except in one or two wedk oriesy is 
never heard again, until the death of six <nr seven 
generations had didled resentment and smoothed the 
minds of conquerors and conquered in a kind of reoon* 
ojlifttion. 

Her Eddweard oing Engla hliford 

sonde sdSfaste s&wle t6 Cnste, 

on godes waera g&st h&ligne. 

He on worolda her wunode Jnrage 
6 on oyneprymme craftig rssda : 

fe6wer and twentig fre61fo wealdend 
• wintra gertmes weolan biytnode 

and he haolo tid, halet^a wealdend, 

weiSld wel gepungen V^alum and Scottum 
10 and Bryttum e£o, byre iBSelrSdes, 

Englum and Seaxum, oretmacgum, 

SW& ymbclyppaS cealda biymmas, 

)^t eall E£dwearde at^elum oinge 

h^on holdlice hagstealde menu. 
16 Was & blit^emdd bealuleds cyng, 

^edh he lange ear lande berei^fod 

wunode wrs8ol4stum wide geond eoi&n, 

siS&an Cnut oferoom cynn iESdrSdes 

and Dena we^ldon de6re rice 
20 Engla landes : eahta and twentig 

wintra gerimes weolan brytnodon. 

SytSt^an foxt^ becom fre<Slto in geatwum 

oping qnitum g6d, dsneand milder 

lUidweavi se lUfela MU bewerode^ 
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S5 land and leMe^ M ^t lnngre beoom 
deiS se bitera and awft de6re genam 
iffelne of eoiffan : englas feredon 
■O^fiate 8&wle innan swegles le6ht 
And ae fr6da 8w& peih befjiste (iit rtoe 

<80 he£h^angenam menn, Harolde aylfomi 
Sffelom eorle, se in ealle ltd 
h^e holdeUoe berran stnum 
wozdnm and d»dum : wihte Agsalda 
fia ye pearf was ^ {^eiSdoyningea. 

** Here Edward King, of Aoglee lord. 
Hie cteadfeet eetd eent onto Christ, 
Hie epirit pnre to the keeping of God. 
He in the world dwelt here awhile 
In royal majesty and cooncil wise, 
The kindly mler diitribated wealth 
For four and twenty whole winters oompnted; 
The roler of heroes in his prosperoos times 
Viotorioosly governed the Scots sod the Welsb^ 
And Ethelred's son mled the Britains likewiaei 
The Anglee and Saxons and all nobles bold. 
Where'er the oold wavee beat round the land. 
There all the war-men hearkened to Edward. 
And him as their noble king faithfully senrecL 
Still wae blithe-minded this harmless king, 
Thoagh he long before, bereaved of his land. 
In eale had dwelt, wide o'er the world, 
Sinoe Oonute had conquered Ethelred's raoe, 
And the dear realm of England wae ruled by tha 
Who distributed gifts here twenty-«|^t yean. 
After that he came forth in lordly attire 
As a king, all excelling, gentle and ohaste^ 
Edward the righteous guarded the realm. 
The land and uie people, till bitter death 
Suddenly came, and bore the dear noble 
Awav mm the earth. Angels then oanied 
His mithfol eool to the splendour of heaven | 
But he before dying, committed the realm 
Toia man highly4x>nii» to Harold himeeli^ 
A right noble eari i he at all timet 
LoyiUy lellowed hie rightful Lofd 
In iporasand indeed^ Aor aoght negleoted 
WUflb bj tta peopla wai aaked ofttSttM^* 
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§ 70. POEM ON DURHAM. 

This beautifol deaoriptive Lyrio has been ascribed 
to Alfredi a Durham eoolesiastio liying in A.D. 1060. 
The body of St Cuthbert oame to Durham in 
997 ; but as the remains of Bede and the monks 
of Wearmouth and Jaxrow were only transferred 
to Durham by Bishop Carilefi who went to Rome in 
1093 to obtain licenoe flx>m Gregory VIL for their 
removal, it would seem as if the poem oould soaroely 
have been written before 1100 ;**but perhaps the Pope 
was only asked to sanction a work already done by the 
sacrist Elfrid about 1030. The heights on which Dur- 
ham stands were then all clothed with wild and tangled 
thickets, where herdsmen lost their cattla Following 
the track of a cow, the monks bore Guthbert's body to 
a rocky height round which the river flows. With the 
aid of Uthred, the Northumbrian king, they cleared 
the ground and built a temporary shelter of boughs 
and wattles for the saint's remains ; a church was 
finished about the year 1001 ; this was probably the 
first building, and the beginning of the city of Durham. 

There must surely have been other poems of this 
kind composed to celebrate the charms and glories of 
such a holy, classic, and romantic ground as Durham. 
Its natural beauties, its intricate and endless prome- 
nades, the neighbouring walks through shady glens 
and bowering woods, or over the green hills which 
crown the undulating landscape ; the snowy swans, the 
leaping salmon, and all the dashing oars along the 
wandering Wear; the long lines of antique houses 
extending like a spider's legs in eveiy direction and 
climbing up the heights, or nestling on the edge 
of feathered precipices and peering through the foliage 
on the living flood below ; the quaint fiantastio build- 
ings with their gables pointed to the streets, the 
ancient oastle of the Gonqueror looking down 
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eommandiogly upon the mediflsval markei^Iaoe 
and town; and high above all, rising from founder 
tiona on tiie everlasting rook, like ladders leading 
into heaven, the hoaxy reverend towers of the 
glorious Cathedral; all these combine to make of 
Durham one of the most picturesque and beautiful of 
British cities* And its earliest poet justly sssys it was 
'' renowned beyond the BriUsh realm." But when all 
these scenes are linked together by an unbroken 
histfloy and the hallowed memories of near a thousand 
yean : ti^ the grand associations of kinglv entertain- 
menti^ of princel v Bishops and high-minded Priors and 
Deans^ of leamed laborious Monks, of ** golden" Canons 
and their equally illustrious successors, of distinguished 
men in the Imperial Parliament, of the noble Uni- 
versify — metamorphosed from an iron Conqueror's 
fiirtress into the arena of gentler and mora elevating 
victories for the intellects and hearts of men; of 
the royal and still growing Grammar School, and 
an the numerous colleges and homes of leara- 
ing which make Durham classic ground; the asso- 
ciations which each and all of these and a hundred 
other phu)es and events call up, show us that 
though the ancient poet has well spoken, he has not 
told one half of Durham's grandeurs. Indeed, he could 
not in his day have told the hal£ For since his time 
die art of man has added to the gifts of natura; andan 
ever^leugthening line of glozy, of dignitaries and 
worthy men and great aduevementi^ prolongs th^ 
endlesn list even to our day. 

D$ mim ditndmi S d$ mor rdiqum q ibUU 
itMtinonfur mtsmh compoiUuBL 

1m 8bos bnrch breome gecmd Breotenrice, 

(rtffmf gsstaffolad ; stanas ymbutan 

wnndrom gewnxen. Weor ymbeonuB„ 
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f fMa fifloa kyn on floda gemonge. 

And for gewezea is wuda ftasteni miod : 

woniaO in Oem wyoom wilda daor numiga^ 

in deopuM dalam deora ungerim. 

b in toe byri eac, beamnm geoytfod, 
10 OearfestaeadigaOadberohandOeadleneiieinifigea 

Osaualdea, Eogle leo, and Aidan biaoqp^ [heaflid 

Eadberoh and EadfriS, nISAe ga&rea. 

b Oerinne midd heom JRMwold biaoop 

and tie breoma booera Beda and Boiail abbots 
15 Oe olena Oudberte on geohelfo 

lerde lostam, and he hU lara wd genom. 

EardioS set t^em eadigen in Oem minatre 

unarimeda reliquia, 

monia wundrum gewurt^ac^ 9es 9e writ seggeS, 

20 5e midd Sene drih^nes wer domes bideSL 

Poem composed on the situation of Durham, and<mik§ 
relics of the Saints therein contained 

This 18 a Barg renowned beyond the British realm ; 
Established on the steep, with stones and rocks girt roviidt 
With wonders overgrown. The Wear flows round aiboiili 
A river strong in floods, wherein are wont to play 
Full many a kind of flsh beneath the eddying wavet, 
A mighty fastness, too, of forests there has ffrown. 
Within whose hollow dales dwell manv herds of deer« 
And countless beasts of prey there make their dim 
Also within this Burg, to sons of men well known, 
The pious, blessed Cuthbert lies, and Oswald's heikd« 
That wise and saintly king, the Enslish lion, he 
And Bishop Aidan, luso Eadbert and Eadfrith, 
Companions noble — in their work, and now in rest I 
And therein with them, too, is Bishop Ethelwdd, 
And Bede, the famous bookman, and the Abbot BosQ^ 
Who joyfully the saintly Cuthbert taught when youi^ 
And he succeeded well m taking in his lore. 
And there, beside the Saint, within that minster, lie 
En-earthed, an untold multitude of relics nre ; 
Some are with miraolee endowed, as laith the Wrili 
They with the mea of Qedt abide the day of dooBU 
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f 71. POEM ON THE GEAVE. 



Thii sad and gloomy piece, of 24 long lines, hat 
been oalled an ** Anglo-Norman'' poem of the time of 
Heniy IL The English language was then dead in 
the high places of the land, and this poem would thus 
tarn, botn in tone and title, the appropriate oonsum- 
matioo of the literature and people that had reigned 
in Kngland for some 600 years. — But hanpily the 
gwte is not the end ; and for the English literaturo 
and people there was a glorious resurrection. 

Se wes bold gebyld er 9u iboren were ; 
De wes mold imynt er 9u of moder come. 
Se hit nes no idiht, ne 8eo deopnes imeten ; 
Nei til Qooed, hu long hit 9e were, 
Nu me Se bringsdff ]>er 9u boon scealt, 
Nu me sceal 8e meten and Ca mold seoOSa : 
Ne bi9 no tSin bus healioe itimbred, 
Hit bi9 unheh and lab ; donne 8u bist Serinnei 
De helewages beo5 lage, sidwages unh^ge. 
10 De rof bi9 ybild dire brost fiill neh ; 
Swa 9u soealt in mold winnen fiill cald, 
Dimme and deorc», Set den (ulmt on bond. 
Dureleas is 6»t bus, and deoro hit is wiffinnen ; 
DsBT 8u bist fest bidyte, and dnO heffi 6a omg^ 

For tbse wm btiill a booas before that thoa wstt bom. 
For thae a mould was made 'ere thou from mother oaa'sl^ 
Its beif ht ia not determioed nor meaaared ia ita depths 
Nor ia il yet oloaed np, however long it be, 
Until I ahall ooodoot thee where thoa ahalt remain. 
Until I ahall have meaaared thee apon the aod of etftbt 
Thy luMiae u not boill af^warda, it la onhiaii and deepi 
And whm thoa ODoe art in il the heel mam aie beaeath. 
The side walla very low. The rool ia boilt agaanat 11^ brassl^ 
Than ia the earth thoa ahalt oold aod ohill renuia, • 
Aod AbA and feiy dim. The den growa fool amala. 
Peoriaas is thai hooae and dailL it is within, 

art deiyaed. Death beldeth last the key. 
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ANOLOSAXON MANUSOBIPTS. 
The greater part of our extant Anglo-Saxon, or Eai^ 
English, poetry is oontained in two manuaoripts, or 
books, known respectively as the Exeter Book or Codex 
Exoniemii^ and the Vercelli Booh or Codex Vereellentit, 
The '* Exeter Book " was given as a valuable present 
by Bishop Leofric (1046—1073) to his cathedral 
library in Exeter, where it still remains. It contains 
some 27 of our oldest poems, which we have marked 
* Bx.' in the index to this volume. 

The ** Vercelli Book " was discovered by F. Blume 
in 1823, in North Jtaiy, in the Monastery of VeroellL 
It contains a number of Anglo-Saxon Homilies, and 
six important Anglo-Saxon poems, which we have 
marked *Vere,' in the index. This book perhaps had 
gone to Italy at the dissolution of our monasteries, if 
not at a much earlier date. Blume tells something of 
its strange and melancholy fate. It was greatly prized 
by the pious brotherhood at Vercelli, and was consi- 
dered as a venerable relic of the Oreek Bishop Eusebius 
(A.D. 270 — 340). Page after page was torn out and 
presented as holy charms to the enquiring faithfiiL 
The damp, too, injured it, and it was at last put into 
a drier place in the sacristy. It was afterwards sealed 
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up with a erooB-baiid by the Biihop, and ooald only be 
opened on his q>ecial permission ; it is now unsealed, 
but in yeiy sad oondition. F. Blame's disoovery must 
ha^e been a sorry truth to many hearts who had no 
doubt been healed and comforted by the sterling vir- 
tnes of this Oreek manuscript ! Two of the poems, 
** koiimur and *< Elene," have our Anglo-Saxon poet's 
name ^Cynewulf" interwoven as acrostics, and four 
eztraets fbom another of the poems, vis., ^ The Dream 
of the Gross," may be read in Runic characters on the 
eross at Ruthwell, in Dumfriesshire ; the loss from 
the torn out leaves is of course considerable. 

In the 17th centuiy the codex of the Cmimonian 
poems was in the possession of Archbishop Usher, and 
from him the poems came to Francis Junius, who 
published them at Amsterdam in 1665. They are 
now known as the Codex Juniua XL, in the Bodleian 
library in Oxford. 

In 1705 Wanley gave the first news of the ''BeowulT 
^ firom a parchment Codex (Cotton, Vitellius A., XV.) in 
* the Britiih Museum, in which the fragment ''Judith" 
was also fbnnd. 

The fragments on ''Waldere" were dueowirfli by 
PkoC Werlanf in the Imperial Library at Copenhagen, 
and idiud by Pfo£ Geo. Stephens in 1860. 

Our other Anglo-Saxon poems were brought to light 
at different times and from various quarters. An 
aoooont of most of these will have been foond in the 
mpeotive intiodnotions in the course of the volume. 



IL 
LIST OF ANGLOSAXON PBOSE WBITINOS. 



It is not oar intention in this volume to give 
extraots, or detailed reviews, of the prose pieoes of our 
Early literature. But the following general index of 
our extant Anglo-Saxon prose works may be found 
useful, and will help to justify the title of the present 
book. 

These prose writings may be divided into seven 
groups:— I. The Laws. II. The Chbomiglbs. IIL 
The Works of Alfred the Great IV. The Works of 
^LFBio, Abbot of Ensham. V. The Msdigal Writ- 
ings. VL Writings in the Nobthumbbiah Dialeot 
VIL Other Pieces by individual or unknown writers. 

The earliest extant written oompositions in the 

English tongue were probably the Laws of the Jutish 

Kings of Kent ; but we have few in the original form. 

Our early Laws bear the stamp of a distinctly 

German origin. The best edition is that by R. Sohmid, 

with translations, Leipzig, 1858. 

I. l.^Lawi of Aethelb ert, Kiog of Kent (▲.n. 560-616), in 
00 abort obaptera or artioles, about ▲.D. 600 

2.— Laws of Hlothar (673) and Eadrio (675), Kings of Kant, 
in 16 articles, about A.D. 675. 

8.— Laws of Wihtrod, in 28 artidet, about A.D. 700. 

4.— Laws of Ine (688-726), King of Wesses, 76 artioUs, 

A.D. 690. 
&— laws of Alfred the Great (871-901), who edited and 

gagmentod all\ihs\a*wa\!<vi\QQA\A k^«VM^ wt^sdn%. 

80 Svo. pag^ ia^cihn^'a «di>ana. 



«.— Tnaty of Altnd mth Oathnim (A.D. 878), 6 articles. 

7.— Uwi of Edward (901-924). oovering 7 8vo. pagM, in 
Sohmid't editioo. 

&— >Laws of AtheltUo (924-940), oovering 22 8vo. pagea. 

9.— Laws of Edmand (940-946), ooveriog 6 8vo. pages. 
lOl^Laws of Edgar (958-975), oovering 10 8vo. pages. 
11.— Laws of Ethelred (978-1016), oovering 25 8vo. pagea. 
ISL-^Laws of Cannto (1016-1035), oovering 35 8vo. pages. 

ZL The Akolo<^axon Chbokiclb, a series of chronological 
•atries kept at Canterbury, Winchester, Abingdon, Woroes* 
ter, Peterborough. The first entries probably began at 
Oanierbory or Wincheeter, about A.D. 600. The prerious 
•vents were filled in back to the landing of Cesar in 65 B.a 
Under Alfred the Cuboniclb took a more coherent and 
Sterary form. The last entries in these Chronicles were made i 

At Wincheeter, A.D. 1001. 

At Abingdon, A.D. 1066 (aooount of SUmford Battle). 

At Canterbnxy, A.D. 1070. 

At Worcester, A.D. 1079 (description of Battle of Heatings) 

AtPeterboioughin A.D. 1164(partlyLatin,partl7 English). 

ZZL Pkose writings of Kuro Altrbd (841-901) t— 
1.— OroMiif ' (TfUverMol HisUny, translated. 
%^Mide'$ JSeduiattieal Hidorg ^f tkt AngUi, translated. 
IL— Pojw OftgoTjf tJU Oreal'i Ptutoral Otart^ translated. 
i^^Boeihim' Chnsolaiiim ^PkUotopk^, translated. 

(For remarks on theee works see 1 63, pp. 186, 187* 188). 
Ai— Extract from Auguituu*9 SoUloqmm, translated. 
C^Alfrad's Introduction to Bishop WinfrUkU translation of 

Z¥. 2wm writingi ol Akijtmo, Abbot of RMham,diad aboat 
1018. 

&«mA OlosMwy in Latin and a n ain- iy^*^ , 

^aaJatefliBaar Tkanalalion in Anirio*8axon of Oillsoiriian 
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tMt Of AVoLo4Alov ^BOfti Wanfuida. il5 

A;— >Aii Anglo-S&zoo ' faaniUtio n of the PemiaUMck §ad Book 

of t/ot^iio. 
6.— An Ain^lo»8Mton^ Homily oo the Book of Jmdgm, 
7.-^Aa Anglo-8AXoo|Hoinily ob the Book of /o&. 
8.— Aa AngIo-Saxon[Homily on the Book of AtiUr. 
9.— An Anglo-Saxon Oompotation oo Iho Otd nod Nem 

TutamtnL 
10.— An EpittU to Wulfgttfi on <JU TrimUy. 
11.«>A TransUfcion of Alcuin*» InterrogaUomi 8iguyL 
IS. — ^Tbo lo-oalled CtUhoUe HomiUu, n oolleotion of Anglo* 

Saxon Homiliea for Snndaya and Fail Daya, oallod 

by Thorpe "The Homiliee of the Anglo-8axoo 

Charob." 
IS.— A Homily en ike Creation, 
14. — A Collection of Legends qf the SainU, ''flomiliao do 

Sauotia." 
16. — Life qfSt. Aetkehoold, Aelfrio't own tntor. 
16.— -Anglo-Saxon Oanone, 
17.— Two Episcopal Letters, 
18. — An Anglo-Saxon Extract from BUhop ^thelwold's Di 

Consuetudine Afonaehorum. 
19. — Anglo-Saxon Forma of Prayers and Concessions efPaitk, 
20. — ^An Anglo-Saxon Homily, De Pcenitentia. 
21.^Anglo-Saxon tranalation of St. Bosil^s Adssom i Um to kk 

Spiritual Son, 

V. MXDICAL W&ITINQS: 

Three Anglo-Saxon Leeeh books^ abont A.D. 925. 
Treatisef on variona ^'upm^iKonf. 
Saxon Herbarium, aboat 1050. 
VZ. In the Northumbbian Dlllkct, beaidea the poena of 
Cedmon and Cynewulf of the 7th and 8th oentorieii there aio 
interlinear vereiona of the Qoepela, via. i — 
Northnmbrian Psalter ... ... aboat A.D. 800 

The Jtushworth Qpspds ... ... about A.D. 900 

The lAndUf€»w''OospeU, or •* Onriiam Book," the Latin 
version of which was written aboat ▲.!>• 700^ the 
Anglo-Saxon version mnoh lateTf perbapa aboot 
▲.D.960. 
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Ab i n f i fli i MMir ffffimf, wiittan Aboot iMi 
Dnrhui fiook^ |MMrh>pi Aboot 060l 

VZL IvsiTziNr AL AMD Avommoos Pwai t 

iBtiidwold'f Aqglo-Saxon TVmniUtioo of A. BtrntdStfi MmU, 

MS. 
A aamlMr of An^^lo-Saxoa HamiUOfhy WaUitaii (LspM)t 
Arahbuhop of York (106m02S). 
By oakaown Aathora : — 
PhMO intoriinear traaaUtaoo of tbo Pmlmi, 
MitaaU and TraoiUtioni of tbo OogtiU, 
Vnm J4f€ nf 8l ChMac 
A^gb-Saxoo vofiioo of the BvoMgAiym Nieodemi^ IWk 
A p o n o m im i <(fTyrt^ % Qitmk B o m a no o in Aaglo>8fcioiu 
Wmdm of a* OrimL 
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MISPBINTS AND MISTAKES. 



Introdn., p. zxii-— Line 3 from bottom rmd (o for te. 
M p. xxiiL— Line 10 read tUumtmtr for itMUiMr. 
„ p. xzv.— lit line of the tmnilfttJon rmd 'to many • 



,. p. xxviii— Note 1 s read p. '176' for p. Iff7. 

YAOB. 

9.— Line 3, read aUemaUi^ for altematiTaly. 

26.^Line 1, read ntng for long. 

32.— Line 1, of tranalation, read *Chrlat waa en tfaa 

47.— Line 167, read •I>reAt' for preit 

86.— Line 10, hoard for horde. 

08. — ^Line 65, read geniwad. 
151.— Line 27> hedged for edged. 
153,— Last line but one, read vnle for will 
179.— Line 363, read • be68* for bedd. 
189.— Line 9, read * &u' for Pu. 
193.— Line 25, read « &a' for Pa. 
194.— Line 89, read Ba for Pa. 
194.— Line 94, read * gil5e' for gdde. 
194.— Line 100, read * ^nr* for Per. 

[Li my remarka on the Oothie UtUn^ the i^mei^ the 
Northern Mythology, and one or two other pointi, I have 
not given all the theories advanced, as on many of these 
matters opinions are not yet quite settled.] 



Any hints or suggestions from whatever quarter by 
which the number of misprints or mistakes may be 
lessened will be thankfiiUy received. 

w. a R 
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